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A CASE OF WITCHCRAF] 


HE accessible materials for a history of Elizabethan witchcraft 
T are scattered and fragmentary. Much is lost, and mu 
remains inedited. Yet we cannot hope to understand the prosecu 
tions of the last sixty years of the seventeenth century, whether in 
lly accurat 


Old England or in New, until we arrive at a substantia e 


comprehension of what was thought and done at the close of the 
great queen’s reign. It is not only the dogmas of the theologians, 
the tenets of the physicians, and the rules of the law that we need 
to know, but, above everything else, the beliefs and feelings of the 
populace—of the folk itself. For it is in this matter of witchcraft, 
if anywhere, that public opinion is supreme. The populace may, 
perhaps, be restrained by the more enlightened part of the com 


munity, but the so-called governing classes cannot prosecute with 


success if the populace does not approve. Witch-hunting never 
flourishes unless the common people are eager for it. It is to them 
that the officers of the law must look for testimony, and it is the 
the vicinage th: the verdict Experience ha 
jury of the vicinage that renders the verdict cperience las 


taught, over and over again, how hard it is for the most skeptical 
judge to bring about an acquittal in a particular case when 
neighborhood from which the jury comes is convinced of the reality 
of the crime in general. 

There was a famous witch-trial at Exeter, Engla 
Roger North was present, and here is his account of the state of 
public opinion : 

The women were very old, decrepit, and impotent, and were brought to 
the assizes with as much noise and fury of the rabble against them as 
could be shewed on any occassion. The stories of their arts were in 
everyone’s mouth, and they were not content to belie them in_ the 


country, but even in the city where they were to be tried miracles wer 
fathered upon them, as that the judge’s coach was fixed upon the castl 


bridge, and the like. All which the country believed, and accordingly 
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persecuted the wretched old creatures. A less zeal in a city or kingdom 
hath been the overture of defection or revolution, and if these women 
had been acquitted, it was thought that the country people would have 
committed some disorder.! 

his was a case in which it seems clear that the judges would have 
preferred a verdict of “not guilty” if they had been left to 
themselves. 

Another striking example is that of Jane Wenham, who was 
condemned to death for witchcraft in 1712. Her trial is notable 
for its recent date. By that time there was much incredulity on the 
subject in the minds of educated men. Chief Justice Powell, who 
presided, made open fun of the evidence and summed up strongly 
in the defendant’s favor, but in vain. He was obliged to sentence 
the woman to death and to content himself with procuring her 
pardon from the crown. Nor was it until 1736 that the English 
and Scottish statutes against witchcraft were repealed. In con- 
sidering the tenacity of the popular belief on this subject, we should 
never forget that the essence of witchcraft is maleficium. The 
hatred and terror which a witch evokes is due to her will and her 
power to inflict bodily injury. Compacts with the devil, the suck- 
ling of imps, the violation of graves, the abominations of the Witches’ 
Sabbath—these are mere incidentals, the paraphernalia of the art. 
hey aggravate the offense, to be sure, and proof that a woman is 
implicated in such horrors may send her to the scaffold or the stake. 
But, in the last analysis, every witch is prosecuted, not because she 
amuses herself with riding a broomstick or because she has taken 
a fiend for a lover: she 1s hunted down like a wolf because she is 
an enemy to mankind. Her heart is full of malignity. For a harsh 
word, or the refusal of a bit of bread, she becomes your mortal foe. 
\nd her revenge is out of all proportion to the affront, for she 
is in league with spirits of evil who are almost infinite in strength. 
She sends blight upon your crops, the rot upon your sheep, the 
murrain on your cattle ; your house takes fire; your ship is cast away. 
She visits you and your family with strange wasting diseases—with 
palsy, with consumption, with raging fever, with madness, with 
death. Witch-trials are not prompted by theological hair-splitting, 
by systems of devil-lore, by the text, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live”. These all come after the fact. It is self-protection that 
incites the accuser. His cause is fear—and fear of bodily harm. 
lhe witch is a murderer, or may become a murderer on the slightest 
provocation. Her life cannot be spared, for there is no safety until 
she is sent out of the world. 

1 Autobiography (Jessopp, 1887), ch. X., pp. 131-132; cf 


quarian Society, Proceedings, new series, XVIII. 191 ff. 


can work supernaturally to the injury eVE st 

‘ P of 1 
of their enemies—is the heritage of the human 1 lhe | 
man of the sixteenth or seventeenth century did not excogitate 


dream it for himself, or borrow it from the Continent, or 1 
from his spiritual advisers whether before the Refort 


after. He inherited it in an unbroken line from | primey 


cestors \nd along with it came another dogma, likew f abvsi 
antiquity—the theory that all diseases are of supernatural orig 
This dogma had, to be sure, been somewhat limited in scoy is the 


shaman developed into the physician, but it was still ext 


vigorous. Every malady that baffled the doctors was as ed 
witchcraft, often by the doctors themselves; and all sudd 
virulent or wasting maladies lay under susp hes gs 


truisms, but they are continually lost sight of by the investigators of 
English witchcraft There is a constant assumption that su 
beliefs are abnormal, a persistent tendency to ignore the fact tl 
it was rather a mark of exceptional enlightenment to look to natut 
causes in popular diagnosis than a mark of positive credulity ot 
superstition to look to supernatural causes n brief, the ordinary 
lizabethan, in this essential particular—the doctrine of maleficinm 
and its application to disease—had not yet emerged from barbarisn 
\nd it was the doctrine of maleficium, and nothing else, tl 1 
the witch-creed terrible 
\fter a witch had been arrested, it is true, she often l 


the hands of the learned who asked her questions based « 


elaborate system of demonology, and, when so interrogated, she ofte1 


confessed strange things, which the industry of scl rs may trace 
to foreign creeds or imported philosophies. Some of this erudit 


material, through the pulpit or otherwise, did certainly attach itself 


to the native and popular beliefs And thus we may easily be led 
to fancy that judges, philosophers, divines—and even King J 

I—were to blame for the prevalence of English witchcraft in th 
seventeenth century. But such elaborations were merely incidental 


They came into a particular case, if at all, only when the witch | 
once been cried out upon. Somebody falls sick, and the doctor 


cannot cure him: a child has hysterical fits and is grievously to 
red 


mented. There are aged women in the village at whom we hav: 
long looked askance. They are foul-mouthed, perhaps, and pr 


to curse when we offend them: or they have laid claim to occul 
power, and have traded on the terror they inspire They may e\ 


imagine themselves to hold intercourse wit 
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the current superstitions and are not very strong in their wits. One 

these beldames is mentioned as the bewitcher, perhaps becausé 
the patient’s distempered fancy has seen a face and called a name. 
Chen old rumors are revived: Smith’s cattle died year before last, 
or Jones’s little son. For there is ever at hand a huge mass of such 
latent evidence, all connected with the primitive doctrine of male- 
ficium, and only waiting for a prosecution to bring it before the 
courts. When the tria 


Satan, of — through the air, of sordid and hideous revels at the 


begins, we may hear of compacts with 


Witches’ Sabbath. But such things are mere aps details 
rhe essential point, the really efficient impulse, is always male ficium 
injury to goods or body or life through supernatural means. 

For England, the worst period of witch-prosecution is, by 
common consent, the seventeenth century—the century of the Lan 
cashire witches, of Matthew Hopkins and John Stearne, of Glanvill’s 
Saducismus Yeti: The reign of James, we remember, 


covers exactly twenty-two years, from March, 1603, to March, 1625. 


In 1604 Parliament enacted a famous statute against witchcraft, 
usually called the statute of James I. The idea has been prevalent 
that the delusion was dying out at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
‘and that the advent of the British Solomon gave it fresh vigor.’ 

iy purpose is to report an extremely interesting case of alleged 
vitchcraft which occurred in Devonshire in 1601 and 1602, just 
before James came to the throne. This alone would make it signifi 
cant enough. But it is still further noteworthy because it exhibits 
the phenomena in what we may call a pure form. We have onl; 


the testimony of voluntary, and for the most part aggrieved, wit- 


nesses. There are no arguments, no confessions, no comments from 
the bench There is nothing but the beliefs and experiences of the 
witnesses themselves, honestly detailed according to their lights. 


Hence the documents afford us a perfect picture of the witchcraft 
creed as held by the common people. And we find, as we should 
expect, that the sum and substance of it all was male ficium—injury 
to the property and the health of the victims, amounting even to 
ruin and deat 

The documents have never been printed.* They consist of 


eleven “examinations ”,* taken before a Devon justice of the peace, 


For t s his S s es in the Histor f é ns pre 
sented rd Howell 2), cf. Amer 1 H Re 
eu XX 

I have 1 the case in tl Studies in the History of Ri nS, Pp. 17 
Ay irt If n it see ha investigators of ie subjec 

4One of thes cludes the tes ny of a in and his wife, so that we 


really have twel witnesses 
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A Case of 
Sir Thomas Ridgeway, in 1601 and 
quired by the Harvard College Libr yse s 1 
+1, examindAtion being writt 
The papers are the original records, each ¢Xal 
out bv a clerk and signed by the magistrat 
triplicat unations l 
‘ sdenc + the he t] 
testimony and were offered as evidence t the assiz | I 
tofer Honyw Onc ber 
l f sl Suzan | r cor § 
ra tl é f I t 
$19 ] { & blar f hn wor t 
blank | f 1 Alice t r, Oct 
+ } } nl T f idaf rd 
‘ I 
Leal 1: Christofer Honywell, October z $ 48 | t f § 
| it appears that ther r luplic 1 +} Ka 
i ppea 
Wi m Cozen, Johan Laishe, and John Galswor nd that n Denmat 
tect nv uwpears thr lenman nt ¢ } en fir ex 
are 
fore Sr 1omas igwaie Kr t the i ye 
Rne Eliz ete. xliijn But tl words het ‘ ed at aaa 
unother hand has interlined ntvy Heyward Mayor ot | 
second is included in tl cat tion, the dat s ft | way 
+} } } ppetr 4 , Dur 
does not sit af s t 
xaminatior which follows on t I Denmar x t 
this time before Ridgeway n Marcl f é 602 ! tf this ex t 
tion we have two copies h s ed by way 
this is true of the duplicates in the ¢ £ +} sher witness 
The examinations are n tw y hands ne wr 
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may be conveniently seen in Thomas Potts’s account of the Lan- 
cashire witch-trials of 1612, at which he acted as clerk of the court.‘ 
Thus our Devon record contains a considerable body of material 
of unquestionable authenticity. 

Sc Thomas Ridgeway was a man of first-rate intelligence, and 
is re:nembered as one of the Planters of Ulster. He was born about 
1-5. In 1600, shortly before the date of our examinations, he was 
appointed high sheriff of Devon and received the honor of knight 
hood. In 1616 he was raised to the Irish peerag: by the title of 
Lord Ridgeway, and in 1623 he became Earl of Londonderry. 

The scene of the trouble was Hardness, a village close to Dart 
mouth. Here lived Michael Trevisard, a fisherman, with his wife 
Alice and his son Peter. All were defamed for witchcraft, and 
suspicion against Michael and Alice was of long standing. The 
witnesses against them were persons of their own humble condition, 
belonging in Hardness or the vicinity. There is no trace of influ- 
ence from the clergy or the gentry. It was the villagers themselves 
who appealed to the magistrate for protection. One witness speaks 
of a number of them as going to Tunstall, to the house of Sir 
Thomas Ridgeway, to make a complaint, and as meeting Alice 
Trevisard on the way back. Whether. the accused persons were 
ever brought to trial we do not know, but it is clear that Ridgeway 
had these documents prepared for eventual use at the assizes. 

Che whole essential be dy of the witchcraft doctrine occurs, ina 
highly condensed form, in the examination of Alice Butler, of 
Hardness. This is in two parts, and may be quoted in full. The 


duplicate shows a number of variant readings, some of which I have 


inserted in brackets. I have modernized the spelling and regulated 
punctuation and capitals, and so elsewhere. 
Devon Th’ examination of Alice Butler of Hardness, in the 


County aforesaid, widow, taken before Sir Thomas Ridgway, Knight, 
the second of October, 1601. 
1. This examinate saith that she, sitting at a door or bench in 


in’s examination, March 13, 1602) and § 33 (Galsworthie’s examination, April 
8, 1602) Another clerk wrote all the other examinations All are dated Oct 
ber 2, 1601, except § [bis] (Johan Davye, January 20, 1601 [1. e., 1602]), and 
the two just noted ($§ 2 3, Denman and Galsworthie Johan Davy’s dupli 
‘ $4 is dated October 2, 1¢ though the other copy ($10 [bis]) bears 
date January 2 602] 
rt several ex ations e lost is shown by the rn leaf (¢ on the 
wer half of whict st have s 1§ 18 ( ssing in the n hering and als 
by the fact t t ther r I 32 2 41-35, 4 42-44 Some of these missing 
Sec ns, how rT T tedly cor ned d plicates 
6 The Wor D erie e f Lar ster (1 
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Hardness aforesaid about Christide last was twelvemonth with one 


Michael Trevy sard of Hardness aforesaid, used these words I woul 
my child were able to run as well as any of these children that run her: 
in the street!’ Then said Trevysard, “It shall never run! No 
That's hard!” says this examinate again. “No, it shall never 


answered Trevysard, “ till thou hast another,” repeating the same words 
a dozen several times at the least with great vehemency. Whereup 
this examinate, being much troubled in mind, especially upon a fear cot 
ceived by her before through the general bad report that went of hin 
departed from him. And the very same week the same child sickene 
and consumed away, being well one day and ill another, for the space 


of seventeen weeks or thereabout, and then died. 


2. This examinate further saith, that Peter Trevysard, son of the 
said Michael Trevisard, came to this examinate’s house to borrow a 
hatchet, which Alice Beere, servant to this examinate, denied, to whom 
the said Michael answered [var. and he answered], “ Shall I not have 
it? I will do thee a good turn ere twelvemonth be at an end And 
shortly the said Alice Beere sickened, continuing one day well and 
another day ill. for the space of eleven weeks, and then died. In which 
case both the husband of this examinate and a [var. another] child of 
theirs fell sick, and so continued seventeen or eighteen weeks, and thes 


died. 


The regular fashion of commenting on such utterances as thes« 
is to cry out against the malicious folly of the accuser and to lament 


the hard lot of the accused May I be permitted, for once, to 


utlet 


abandon custom, and to express my sympathy with poor Alice I 
who had lost her husband and two of her children by some strange 
wasting sickness, for which she had no name, and who could only 
revert to the primeval tenets of savage man in her attempt to explai 
so dreadful a visitation? Few utterances in any records are more 
artlessly pathetic. 

To the student of English witchcraft the document is very valu 
able on account of the purity and simplicity of type which it ex 


emplifies. Maleficium is the gist of the whole matter, and th 


process described is perfectly accordant to rule We have the 
damnum minatum and the malum secutum Chat is all Chere ar 
no complications whatever. There is not a trace of those foreign 


and learned elements that are often thought to constitute the bulk 


of the English witchcraft doctrine after the Reformation Phere 


is no Black Man, no book to sign, no compact with Satan Phere 
are no infernal revels, no fiendish lovers In short, there is nothing 
that is non-essential. Alice Butler’s evidence is precisely the kind 
of testimony that might have been offered against a witch in at 


land and in any stage of civilization, from the Stone Age to day 


before-yesterday. It would be quite pertinent at the trial of a 


bit: RipGway 
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witch of Askantee or Congo or the Australian bush. It exhibits the 
primitive and universal creed of the whole human race, preserved 
without the contamination of culture or education, and surviving 
every religious vicissitude, to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in one of the most enlightened countries in the world. Inciden 
tally, it was quite enough to send Michael Trevisard to the scaffold 
if he came to trial and the jury believed Alice’s story. Finally, 
nobody was to blame. The responsibility lay not upon the jurists 
or the theologians or the neighborhood: it was the burden of th 
human race as a whole. 

\n equally distressing case was that of Joan Baddaford.  Alic¢ 

rrevisard, it appears, had fallen out with John Baddaford, Joan's 
husband, and had “said unto him that he should go to Purseve 
Wood and gather up his wits”. The precise meaning of this railing 
speech escapes me, but I fancy it was equivalent to calling John a 
scatter-brained fool. The phrase reminds one, though perhaps 
whimsically, of Vandar’s contemptuous “ Yea, hazelwood!” in 
Chaucer’s Troilus.’ We may also adduce, tentatively, the common 
saving “ Your wits are gone wool-gathering”. It was manifestly 
possible, if the sequel should warrant, to interpret Alice’s jeering 
words as a threat that John should lose his mind. The sequel did 
so warrant. 
Within three weeks after | Joan alleged], the said John Badda ford 
made a voyage to Rochelle, in the Hope of Dittsham, and returned home 
again out of his wits, and so continued by the space of two years, tearing 
and renting his clothes, in such sort as four or five men were hardly 
able to bind him and keep him in order. 

In like manner, as we learn from Potts’s Wonderfull Discoverie 
of Witches m the Countie of Lancaster, John Bulcock and _ his 
mother Joan were indicted, in 1612, 
for that they feloniously had practiced, exercised, and used their divelish 
and wicked arts, called witchcraft, enchantments, charms, and sorceries, 
in and upon the body of Jennet Deane, so as the body of the said Jennet 
Deane, by force of the said witchcrafts, wasted and consumed, and after 
she, the said Jennet, became mad. 

But we must return to the testimony of Joan Baddaford 

On the occasion of the same quarrel, Joan averred, Alice Trevi 
sard had “ further threatened this examinate that within seven years 
after she should not be worth a groat, nor have a house to dwell 
in, nor a coat to her back”. And these threats came true, for 
“whereas she had at that time the fee simple of an house worth one 
hundreth pounds, now is she worth nothing’ 


7V. sos; cf. IIT. 890; V. 1174 
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Let us bear in mind that the things to which poor Joan B 


ford bore witness must have been facts. er insane 


her fallen fortunes were neither delusions nor superstitio1 Wi 
cannot ridicule or denounce; we can only pity. If Joan w 
logician—if she reasoned post hoc ergo propter | 


every day of our lives. And as to threats, they are still admissil 


is evidence against an accused murderer 


rhe next section of Joan’s examination may seen il, 
was significant of inveterate malice on the part of tl lleged wit 
id thus was clearly pertinent. Some three vears before the 
of this document, Joan had asked a penny of Alice Trevisard 
washing of clothes”. Alice paid the debt, but added tl 


penny should do Joan “little good”. Joan spent the coin tor dr 
“and when the drink came, she had no power to drink thereo 

the same night fell sick, and continued so by the space of seve 
weeks following”. This is an excellent instance of primeva! magic 
It is notoriously dangerous to receive anything trom a_ wit 
whether by way of gift or of payment. Joan’s inability to dr 


is a typical symptom. We meet with it again in the Lancashir 
trials of 1612, as reported by Thomas Potts. One Peter Chaddock, 


In testifying against Isabel Robey, deposed that at one time he 


was very sore pained, and so thirsty withal, and hot within his bi 
that he would have given anything he had to have slaked his thirs 


having drink enough in the house, and yet could not drink until thi 


that ... James the Glover came to him; and this examinate then sa 
before the said Glover, “I would to God that I could drink!” wher 
upon the said Glover said to this examinate, “ Take that drink, and in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, drink it,” 


whereupon this examinate then took the glass of drink, and did drink 
all, and afterwards mended very well. 


Joan Baddaford’s experiences, or some of them, convinced het 
that Alice Trevisard was a witch. This, indeed, was the general 
opinion in those parts. At all events, Joan, with several of her 
neighbors, went to Sir Thomas Ridgeway’s house at Tunstall to 
a complaint against her. On the way back, Alice met them. A 
dispute ensued, as was natural, and Alice said to Joan, “ Thou or 
thine may be burned before long be!” The taunt, we may con 
jecture, was in answer to some such remark as that Alice deserv: 
to be burnt for a witch. It is easy to imagine the scene Phe shary 
tongued Alice. a common railer and brawler, baited by a group 
villagers, all of whom believed that they had suffered at her hands 
was determined to give as good as she got, regardless o e ri 


that anything she said might be used against her. The encounter 


| 
| 
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was on a Monday. From that day until the next Thursday Joan 
Baddaford made no fire in her house, whether from fear or from 
poverty we cannot tell. On Thursday, however, Joan began to build 
a fire. She laid a few coals in her chimney—brought from a 
neighbor's cottage, no doubt—and turned aside to break up some 
wood. Her child was sitting upon the hearth. Suddenly she heard 
the child scream, and saw that the band about his neck was burning. 


Looking into his neck, she found that the flesh was “ burned to the 
bone”. Yet the child had not fallen into the fire, but was “ sitting 
on the hearth as before”. Indeed, the fire was not kindled at all, 
but the coals lay there just as she had put them in. These facts 
Joan “presently shewed to divers of the chief of Dartmouth, and 
sought the best remedy she could, but found neither salve nor any- 
thing else that did it any good, but within three weeks after the 
child consumed and died”. Here again is a grim fact—supersti 
tion or no superstition—the child perished miserably, and no one 
could understand his disease. 

The examination of William Tompson, of Dartmouth, 1s un 
commonly lively and picturesque. William was a sailor. Some six 
vears before he and a comrade (one William Furseman, also of 
Dartmouth) had chanced to meet Alice Trevisard upon the Force 
in that town. It was about midnight. She was dressed in a “ long 
grayish cape down to her foot”, and wore a hood which covered 


almost all her face, “so that they took her for some Seminary 


priest”. They asked her what she was doing in the street at that 
time of night. Probably the sailors were not quite sober. At any 


rate, they were uncivil, and if, as William alleged, they mistook 
Alice for a priest, we may be sure they were rough-handed. An 


1 


altercation followed—but we will let Tompson tell his own story: 


She fell out with them, and they were no sooner gone from het 


than this examinate fell, and was in great danger of breaking his neck. 
Whereat the said Alice laughing, this examinate said to her, “ Dost thou 
laugh at a shrewd turn [17. e., a bad accident]?” And then he struck 
her with a musket rod; whereupon she threatened this examinate, say- 
ing, “ Thou shalt be better thou hadst never met with me!” 

Vengeance was swift. Within three weeks after the damnum 
minatum, William Tompson went to sea. His ship caught fire— 
none knew how—and foundered. Out of twenty-five on board, only 
six were saved. As for William, he was picked up by a Portuguese 
vessel (“by a Portingalle”) and carried to Spain, where he was 
imprisoned for a whole year. On his return Alice Trevisard said 
to Elizabeth Tompson, his wife, “Is he come home on life? He 


hath better luck than a good man! But it is no matter. He shall 


| 
| 
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be there again within this twelve months.” And the prophecy w 


fulfilled. In less than half a year William was captured once mor 


this time by the Spaniards, and he was kept in confinement 
twenty-five months. “ Elizabeth Tompson”, adds the record, “ being 


examined upon these last speeches of her husband's oath, aftirn 
them to be true.” 


William Tompson’s sufferings inevitably bring us thoughts 


famous passage in Macbeth lhe temptatior 
over the comparison is not to be resisted Che witcl S] . ( 


had been flouted by the wife of the master of the Jige) L he 


has reached Aleppo in safety 


\nd, like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do, I'll do, and I'll do! 


The horrid vagueness of these menacing words has misled 
“She threatens’, runs the usual note, “in the shape of a rat, to 
gnaw through the hull of the 7iger and make her spring a leak.” 
So one might imagine, were it not that the We! 


to interpret her own oracle in the plainest terms 


I will drain him dry as hay 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid. 
He shall live a man forbid 

Weary se’nnights nine times 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine 
Though his bark cannot be | 


Yet it shall be tempest-tost! 


Nothing can be clearer than the witch’s intentions \rrive 
Aleppo, she will take the shape of a rat in order to slip on board 
the Tiger unnoticed. This, and not to use her teeth, 1s the object 
of the transformation. Then she will bewitch the craf 
spell upon the captain. There is no question of scuttling th 
The witch, as she tells us herself, controls the winds 
make them contrary, so that the 7iger, thoug 

at last, shall be tossed about in storm and distress for nine 
weeks, until the water is all gone ind the provisions are exhaust 
The master shall pine away with hunger and thirst 

sleep, until the full measure of vengeance is exacted Chen 
not till then, shall he come home to the fat ronvon, his wife, wl 
denied the hag a chestnut and bade her begone for a foul wit 


Alice Trevisard’s revenge was equally swift and terribl 1 fire 


sea, an open boat, and a Spanish prison. Our document is of 1601 


— 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail 
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and Macbeth was written not far from 1605. The one falls just 
before the accession of James & the other shortly after his acces- 
sion. Surely, in view of such stories as William Tompson’s, we 
should hesitate to affirm that the interest in witchcraft which mani- 
fested itself in England soon after James ascended the throne was 
due to the king’s influence. Let us rather infer that his accession 
found the agitation already under way and of long standing. Such 
an inference, by the way, is amply supported by the records of the 
time. But let us return to the sea. 

\ tale of all but incomparable wildness concerning a bewitched 
ship is reported by one Captain Silas Taylor, writing from Harwich, 
in England, to Joseph Williamson, keeper of state papers. The 
letter is dated November 2, 1667. 


Chey tell a strange story at Ipswich [says the captain] of one of 
their ships that was lost in the late storms; that another of the same 
town passing by them, and being well acquainted, they sent their remem- 
brances to friends; the master, Jonathan Banticke, to his parents, one 
Hornegild, a passenger who had lost his ship at Scarborough Road, his 
love to his wife and children, and all the other seamen to their relations. 
When asked the reason, and whether their ship was leaky, or what they 
wanted, the first ship replied that they had long labored to free their 
maintop, where sat a couple of witches, but by all that they could do, 
could not remove nor get them down, and so they were lost people. 
he master named the two witches to the second ship’s master and his 
company, insomuch that they are now in jail at Ipswich. The story is 
credibly reported by the second ship, and generally believed.* 

Thomas Heywood repeats a story which he got from an old 
acquaintance (“a woman of good credit and reputation”). This 
lady, while at Amsterdam, awaiting passage for England, left an 
old woman some money, taking a brass kettle as security, “ which 
she did, knowing it to be serviceable for her to keep a charcoal fire 
in at sea, to comfort her and her child”. The debtor could not pay, 
and yet objected vigorously to having the kettle go out of the 
country. They parted on ill terms: “Carry it away if thou canst!” 
cried the hag defiantly. “ Marry, and I will trie what I can doe!’ 
replied the lady, with some spirit. 

The Maister called aboord, the wind stood faire, the Sea was calme, 
and the weather pleasant: but they had not beene many houres at Sea, 
when there arose a suddene, sad, and terrible tempest, as if the winds 
and waters had beene at dissention, and the distempered ayre at warre 
with both. A mightie storme then arose, insomuch that the Maister 
protested, that in his life he had not seene the like, and, being in de- 
spaire of shipwracke, desired both Saylers and passengers to betake 
themselves to their prayers. This word came from them that laboured 
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above the Hatches to those that were Sst wed I the 
feare made them truly apprehend the danget 1 tl 
to their devotions; when suddenly one casting up | eves, ¢ 
old woman sitting on the top of the maine Mast: 17 M er sa 
ind all those that were above, being at the sight much amased 
rumor of this went downe, which the gentlewoman hearing vh $ 
then sitting with her child in her Cabbin and warming it over a $ 
coale fire made in the Kettle ). O God!” s ivth sl remembri! net 
former words) “then the old woman is come after me 1 her Ke 
the Maister, apprehending the businesst Marrie and tl let her | 

} 1 } 


it!” saith he, and takes the Kettle, c ules and all, and : 
boord into the Sea. This was no sooner done, but the Witch d 

her selfe from the \last, goes aboord the Brass Ketth indinan ie 
sailes out of sight: the Ayre cleared. the Windes grew calme, tl 


tempest ceased, and she had a faire and speedi 
This tough yarn Heywood certifies he had he ( d 
passengers on the same vovage.® 
The next deposition in the manuscript 1s of 
T monk to K¢ e ex 


Webbar. We will pass it over foran nt 
1] 


nation of Christopher Honywell, since 
has to do with the sea. Christopher's deposi is W He 
was a lad of thirteen, and seems to have been playing about tl 


harbor with another boy, Peter lrevisard, Michael and Alice’s 


when the strange thing happened which te led to show tl! 
member of the family was free fron tl t of sorcet Phe 
document is short and I shall append it entire It would be qu 
charming in its naive wonder if it were found in les ste 
company. 
Th’ examination of Christopher Honywell ag 
1 tl Octo 


thereabout, taken as aforesaid the 2 


[his examinate saith that a 


Trevisard, son of the said Michael lrevisard, at a place at Hardn 
where the fishermen use to hang their nets; wh the uid 
Trevisard did put off his father’s boat, saying, %& thy ways to N 
(uay, and go betwee! th lighters nd I 1 meet tl t} 
And farther this examinate ran with the y ( 
to the New Quay present]) e | her the 
two lichte rs, the said quay being dis t < t » 1 I lt 
place where the boat was so th s s I 
against [i. ¢., opposite] the same place, but on o1 ( 
lighters also being so near togetl that tl t 1 é 
for the boat to go in. 

Enchanted boats that obey their 1 ter’s will, « 1 | 
selves without the helmsman’s toucl re well | ‘ 


® Thomas Heywood, 


Whitsuntide last] 
ing Women | | 
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of faery Here belong the Argo with its talking figure-head, and 
the ships of the Phaeacians, which knew men’s minds and the wa 


oO every port; here, too, the self-moving ship in Marie’s Lai de 
ip which understood his words and 


obeyed them. Svend Ranild, in the Danish ballad. stood upon the 
shore in great need of his ship, which was anchored in the offing. 
He blew such a blast that his horn burst into three pieces: “ ‘ Come 


ve not in?’ quoth Ranild. 

That was Ranild’s golden ship, 
That heard the horn so good; 

She broke asunder cables nine, 
\nd came to where he stood. 


Be thou welcome”, quoth Ranild.’° 


The bearing of young Christopher’s testimony should not be 
misconceived. It was merely confirmatory of the general proposi- 
tion that the Trevisards possessed uncanny powers. To insist on 
its frivolity and hold up our hands in horror at the criminal folly 
of our forefathers in sending men and women to the gallows on 
such grounds is parum ad rem. No witch was ever convicted on 


evidence like this, nor were such harmless feats of seamanshi 


punishable at all under the law. There was plenty of serious evi 
dence against the Trevisards, as we have seen. And with this 


caveat we may revert to the deposition of Christian Webbar, which 
is quite different from anything we have had before, and of very 
particular interest 

Christian was a widow in Hardness. She had let a tenement 
in the village to Michael Trevisard at a yearly rent of twenty-six 
shillings and eightpence. He had paid only six and eightpence, and 
Christian demanded the pound that was in arrears. “It shall be 
the worse for you!” was Alice Trevisard’s response. Then fol 
lowed a very curious piece of malignant sorcery. Alice cast water 
upon Christian’s stairs. One Isabel Tozar saw it done, and warned 
Christian to 
beware how she went up her stairs, which this examinate refrained 
accordingly for a space, in which mean space the said Alice Trevisard 
herself happened to pass through some part of the said stairs. And 


Grundtvig, Da rks Gamle Folkeviser, vol. 1., p 374, no. 26 Sin my 
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with one ho T itter th “aA \ 4 

nd part of the hand 

grievously Sick, ana part OF lands 

Alice tted and consumed awa Ss VE ears 

The singularity of this piece of sorcery consists ( | 
maleficent magic took effect on the witch herself whet 


lessly came under its influence \lice fell into the 4 
had dug for another. Christian suftere 


sympathy, but the virulence of the infection was felt chiefly 


Joan Davye testified that her husband George had a quarrel wi 
Michael lrevisard. Within a se’nn 


by the fire with a young child in her arms when the child Ie 


the fire and was “ very much scalded”. When Trevisard heat 


it, he said that he could help the child in twenty-four hours, if | 


wished, but that he would never do good to George Davye ot 


of his family. Davye seems to have been at sea at the tims \t 


all events, the very week after, on “the same voyage” (so runs tl 
testimony) “the said George Davye was hurt \ grievou 
shooting off a piece for pleasure”. Joan also déclared that on 


Henry Oldreeve had some differences with Trevisard, and that s 
after Oldreeve lost twenty fat wethers in one week and “1 
languished and died” 

William Cozen was another person who had fallen out w 


rrevisard. In this case the vengeance, though deferred, 


“her neck shrunk down between her two sl 
touched her breast, and so remaineth still in a very strange 1 

This accusation, like some others that we have already looked 
finds its parallel in the Lancashire case of 161. \lison Dev 
was the granddaughter of old Elizabeth Demdike, who had beet 
devotee of sorce ry for fty years al d is desert ener 


agent for the devil in those parts”. Alison bore witness agai 


both her mother and her grandmother: but she herself w 
cated, confessed, and was hanged. Her offense was the ] ¢ 
\braham Law, a_ peddler \braham excited the compassion 
the court by his miserable plight. Before his encounter with Al 
Device, he 

Was a veri ible tcient st t 1 ( 

Stature But by this Devilish art « W itch-« 

awrie, his Eve s and face deformed. his speec!] 


stood: his Thighes and Legges starcke lame; | \ 


| 
contriver. 
the less certain. Within a quarter of a ir, Williar ughtet 
in-law was sadly afflicted. Without blow or anv visi ul 
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the left side, his handes lame and turned out of their course, his Bodie 
able to indure no travell: and thus remaineth at this present time."! 


Alison was asked if she could cure the poor creature, and, though 


repentant, insisted that this was beyond her power. As in the case 


of Christian Webbar’s infected stairs, the spells acted dynamically 
when once they were set in motion, and passed quite beyond the 
witch’s control. “ The gods themselves cannot recall their cifts.’ 

William Cozen’s deposition closes with a bit of graphic horror 
which defies commentary in its simple impressiveness: “ Further 
this examinate saith that Joan Cozen, wife of this examinate, being 
in her deathbed, requested this examinate that if Alice Trevisard, 
wife of the foresaid Michael Trevisard, did come to her grave, he 
should beat her away.” 

The evidence of Susan Tooker ( or Turke) is very definite. It 
involves all three Trevisards, Michael and Alice and Peter their son 
About four years ago, she declared, Alice Trevisard threatened 
her in plain terms: “I will not leave thee worth a gray groat!” 
Walter Tooker, Susan’s husband, was just starting on a voyage. 
He lost both ship and goods, though the weather was fair. Further, 
it appears that young Peter Trevisard had been refused drink by 
Susan, whereupon he said “that it had been better to have delivered 
him drink”. Next day Susan sickened, and she suffered for seven 
weeks. Finally, averred Susan, Mr. Martin, in the year of his 
mayoralty, set up a fold, or pound, at Hardness, to keep timber in 
Michael Trevisard said: “ Martin, hast thou made a fold? Wind 
and weather shall tear up all!” And so it happened, nor could Mr. 
Martin keep his fold in place. “Since that time it hath been set 
up in the millpool, where no stormy weather can annoy it. Yet 


sithence it hath been plucked up very strangely, for it riseth up 
altogether, being timber of an exceeding great weight and bigness.” 

The trivial nature of some of the charges brought against a 
witches and wizards often excites the contemptuous mirth of 
modern. But there is no sense or reason in such an attitude of 


mind. The importance of a piece of evidence should not be meas 


ured by the actual importance of the occurrence testified to, but by) 
its significance with regard to the point at issue, that is, with regard 
to the question whether the defendant was or was not a practiser 


of “arts inhibited and out of warrant”. Nobody scoffs at a 
prosecuting attorney now-a-days for spending his energies over 
scraps of paper or thumb-prints or scratched hands when a murder 
trial is in progress. It is just as absurd to jeer at our ancestors for 


11 Potts, Wonderfull Discoverie of Witchcraft, sig. S. 
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troubling themselves about exploding ale-barrels or butter 
would not “come”. The malice of a witch, according to the general 
hypothesis, may show itself in small things as well as in gre 
Jeering is poor business anywhere, but, if we must be contemptuous 
let us concentrate our energies on the doctrine itself. No true phi 
losopher will see anything ridiculous in the testimony of Joan 
Laishe, except the essential absurdity of the whole underlying thesis 
Joan, it seems, had once refused Alice Trevisard a halfpenny- 
worth of ale, and Alice had retorted in the customary fashion 


That shall be a hard halfpennyworth!” and “I will not leave you 


worth a groat!” Two days after, one of Joan’s ale-casks “ on the 
sudden leapt up of itself”, and fell on the ground Phe cask burst 


and all the ale was lost. 
\mong the secondary causes of witch prosecution, the “healer 
or white witch, regularly plays a conspicuous role. When consulted 


in sickness, she is quick to ascribe the ailment to evil arts, and is 


often ready enough to name the culprit. There need be no malice 
in this role of the white witch. She is simply in the same primi- 


tive stage of medical science which ascribes every malady to the 
personal enmity of a sorcerer. As to designating the guilty party, 
that is of course requisite. We must know who our enemy is if we 


are to resist or forestall his assaults. 


I have said that our Devon documents include ell or most of the 
ii 
typical features of an English witchcraft case. Accordingly, th 


wise woman is not lacking. Her name was Blachford, Mother 


Blachford of Bridgetown \lice Trevisard, it appears, called 
John Denman’s house in Kingswear, alleging that she had a letter 
for his wife. Mistress Denman was not at home \lice showed 


a piece of paper to Denman’s daughter, but the girl would not 


touch it, because she had heard that Alice was a witcl Soon after 
one of Denman’s children fell sick. Mother Blachford, to whom 
he resorted for medicine, told him that lice Trevisard had be 


witched the child. ‘‘ When you go home”, said Mother Blachford, 
“vou shall find that Alice was at your house this morning with 
what she said was a letter.” Denman inquired accordingly, and 
learned what had happened in his absence. There is some vague 
ness at this point, which cross-questioning might have dissipate: 
It is obvious, however, that the paper was suspected to be a charn 
\t all events, Denman declared that he never heard of the lette: 
again. What became of the child is not stated. Probably it re- 
covered, in spite of Alice’s spell and Mother Blachford’s reme: 


Oddly enough, I find among my notes a fragment of New Eng 
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land tradition attaching to a Massachusetts witch named Blatchford. 
I obtained it, about thirty years ago, from a lady of eighty-four, 
who had heard the story from “old Mr. David Loring’s wife’’, the 
victim of the spell. It is a small matter, but has not only the 
coincidence of name to excuse one for telling it, but also a certain 


relation of locality. Barnstable, where the thing happened, is named 


after the Devonshire Barnstaple. It was settled in 1639, and the 


spelling with b instead of p was a common method of writing the 
name of the Devonian town in the seventeenth century and is still 
a common local pronunciation. Some of the pioneers of the Old 
Colony town were Devon men. The Indian trail from Barnstable 
Harbor straight across Cape Cod is now a public highway, known 
as Mary Dunn’s Road, from an Indian woman who once lived in a 
hut near a pond which the trail passes. The pond, too, is called 
after Mary Dunn. It is a pretty little sheet of water, lying quite 
solitary in the midst of the woods. One day, as Mrs, Loring re- 
ported, she was returning on horseback to Barnstable from the 
village of Hyannis, at the southern end of the trail, and, when she 
was nearing the pond, one Lizzie Blatchford, a witch, who lived 
on the margin, bewitched her horse, so that he insisted on going 
round and round the pond for a long time. To all intents and 
purposes, as we see, old Mrs. Loring was “pixey-led”, and we 
have in her little anecdote a good instance of the connection between 
the fairies and witchcraft.. Her remedy, if she had only known 
it, was to turn her cloak inside out and so reverse the spell. Bishop 
Corbet, best known to literature as the author of The Fairies’ Fare- 
well, had a similar adventure not far from 1620, and has left us 
a humorous account of it in his J/ter Boreale. Corbet, not yet a 
bishop, was lost with his companions in Charley Forest, on the way 


from Newark to Bosworth. 


Whilst in this mill wee labour and turne round 

As in a conjurers circle, William found 

A menes for our deliverance: “ Turne your cloakes”’ 
Quoth hee, “* for Puck is busy in these oakes: 

If ever yee at Bosworth will be found, 

Then turne your cloakes, for this is Fayry-ground! ” 
But, ere this witchcraft was perform’d, wee mett 

A very man, who had no cloven feete; 

Though William, still of little faith, doth doubt 

‘Tis Robin, or some sprite that walkes about. 

‘Strike him!” quoth hee, “ and it will turne to ayre; 
Crosse your selves thrice and strike it!” “ Strike that dare,” 
Thought I, “ for sure this massy forrester 

In stroakes will prove the better conjurer.” 


There is one more deposition in our manuscript t 
Galsworthie of Hardness It affords no novelties, 
given in full to complete the record. 
thie of Hardness in the County 


The examination of John Galswor 
aforesaid, husbandman, taken before Sir Thomas Ridgway, Knight 
eighth of April, 1602. 

This examinate sayeth that about four years sithe1 I 
demanded certain money of Alice Trevisard, the it f Michael 
Trevisard of Hardness, which she owed her; whereunto tl rid A 


Trevisard answered, “I pray God that thou never prosper in body 
goods!” And never sithence did he, this examinate, or his wife 
in body or goods; for in very short time after that the said Al 


Trevisard had spoken those words, he was taken lame in all his body 
and went by two crutches twelvemonth after And turther this ex 
aminate saith that his wife was never well in her body, sithence, | 
consumed away, and died at Christmas last past And also this « 
aminate sayeth that he had a sow great with pigs, which 

the sow’s belly within six weeks after his wife had demanded th 


of the foresaid Trevisard, as aforesaid 


R 

These documents are interesting enough as pictures of lif 
manners. But, as already suggested, their chief clain » ot 
notice rests upon their date and upon the pure and unmixed fort 
in which they exhibit the essential element in all witchcraft he 
latter point needs no emphasis. The outcry against Michael Trev 
sard and his family was raised by the people itself 
adulterated, unsophisticated “folk”, instigated only | ts ow! 
primeval philosophy of maleficium. There were no social or polit 
ical or theological complications. We have simp! n upheaval 
from below, from the abysmal pit of savagery out of which the 


human race has had to struggle up And such uncontaminated 


testimony, coming at this particular moment (in 1601 and 1602 
of very special consequence. If we are to comprehend the histor 
of witchcraft in England, we must keep in mind, for this exact tit 
a clear idea of the intellectual condition of just that class to wl 


\lice Butler and Joan Baddaford and William Tompson and all t] 
other complainants belonged. Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, and 
King James’s witchcraft act was passed in 1604 here 

or less general impression that this ac 


the accession of James gave an extraordinary impulse to prosecu 


tion If, as all will agree, our decuments are typical of the s 
of popular feeling in 1601 and 1602, they offer an instant challengve 


to this idea. Anyhow they make short work of the notion th 
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THE LORDS OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS, 1675-1606 


Mucu has been done by writers and students to explain the 
long-neglected role of the old colonies in the unfolding of Britain’s 
first empire; much remains to be done before Anglo-colonial rela- 
tions are fully known and appreciated. The field itself is broad, 
the angle of vision is new, and the great mass of available material 
has not yet been made to shed its full light on the subject. The 
history of the central organs of imperial control, a subject of essen- 
tial importance, has been presented in late years in studies of a 
scholarly and exhaustive nature, but they have left out of account, 
except in an incidental way, the history of the full score of years 
fixed by this paper.’| To fill this gap, if only to make the account 
continuous, is a desideratum. There is, however, a more striking 
reason. The period itself is significant because of the marked 
trend toward administrative dominance in all that had to do with 
the advancement of the interests and ideals of the empire. This 
paper proposes to deal with the machinery of imperial control as 
evidenced in organization, personnel, methods, and spirit. 

When the home government first assumed the cares and func 
tions of governing a wide empire there was no thought of sepa- 


rating matters chiefly external in character from those wholly or 


mainly domestic. Traditionally the outlying portions of the realm, 


“the Scotch borders, the Welsh marches, the Channel Islands, and 
Ireland were in a special sense” the care of the Privy Council. By 
custom, therefore, colonies across the sea became subject to its 
particular direction.2? The council was a body of the personal and 
responsible advisers of the king, embracing the chief ministers of 
state, officials of the royal household, a few bishops, and some not 
otherwise holding office. In Tudor days, when the council was 


small in size and its area of competence did not include the sweep 
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ot empire, it worked as unit with gO" 
and responsibility In Stuart vs the 
averaging thirty-five under the earlier and f 
kings, made the council an unwieldy body 
subjected to the pressure ol! n exp nding 
situation, to insure care and despatch in tl 
the committee system was opte \ div 
more necessary in the Restoration era to « 
pace and cope W th the manifold problk 
into play by the rapid and striking expansic 
1660, within two months tter his retur 
appointed a ‘‘ Committee for reign P 
exigent colo quest S 1 sucl co 
one of the important standing divisions of 
time to time temporary committees were 1 
problems of special no 1 lifficul 
charged with the duties of originating, he 
and reporting to the king and council for f 
This arrangement involved the 
circle of interests, filled with the numet 
concerns of foreign, and impet 
altogether too vast and complex to pert 
conduct of all. The danger was rooted ir 
pre-Restoration period, when the conflict ¢ 
the state and left the ruling authorities 
imperial guidance. During the confus 
ments in government the administra oO 
‘as conducted in a cumbersome. indift 
was conducted a cumbersoni liffere 
Ibid., pp. 65-8 
4 Carlyle, “ ( r tl 
tori Review, XXI. 67 ’ rner 
Cabinet. 1660—1688 { H XIX 
councillors consult Acts of é , } 
V., addendum. 
pp. 61-63, 79-80, 87-9 
6 For the special con s New 
see A. P. ( Col., v I., 8$ 4 
For example, the « n f vas 
amine, and deliberate pon any | Ss, pr 
Addresses which shalbee preser i or broug 
cerninge the Plantations nd fr ty! ty 
3ord [king and council] of their pr linges l 
8 Andrews, Brit. Comm., pp. 25-48 Cr 
council of Virginia were informed by Lond fr 
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The result was that the colonies, strongly predisposed to self-direc- 
tion, promptly seized the opportunity to take their own way without 
hindrance. But the English merchants, whose commercial inter- 
ests were especially imperilled by the drift, were provoked to de- 
plore the lack of political unity and strength in the empire. They 
felt, and justly so, that inexperience in the intricate problems of 
commerce and colonies and preoccupation with domestic politics 
and foreign affairs made it impossible for the Privy Council to be 
an alert, constant, and competent colonial department. They urged 
as a remedy the erection of a special board of skilled personnel, to 
sit continuously and aloof from politics, to advise the king and 


council on the affairs of trade and plantations.‘ 


In 1660 the king gave heed to the desires of the merchants and 


for fifteen vears a series of separate councils performed the greater 


share of the functions of examination and report. But their vary- 
ing history fell far short of the hopes entertained for them. Indeed 
it was almost inevitable that the administration of empire should 


proceed with slow and halting steps in the first vears of the Res- 
toration. The greater and necessarily prior problems of founding 


assured empire and of framing the essential principles upon 


which it was to be regulated engrossed the thought and force of 
expansionists and overshadowed administration. The planting of 
new and the conquest of foreign colonies, the incorporation of new 
and the strengthening of old trading companies, the passage of the 
acts of trade, and the attendant wars with the Dutch are the notal 
events which bear witness to the emergence of England as an im 
perial power. In addition imperial control was perplexed by the 


versistence of domestic political instability The feverish but slow 


readjustments of internal balances, seriously shattered by the Puri- 


tan Revolt, bred political discord that weakened the force of the 
state” And further, the ruling class was without experience or 


precedent in dealing with the questions involved in the control of 


remote colonies. In view of the novelty of the problem it is small 


wonder that mistakes, experiment, and change entered into the 
creation of the machinery and practices of imperial control. And 
so it was that the select councils of trade and plantations worked 
Andrews, mm., pp. 
Osgood, Am. Cols., III. 192, for the influence of political change on 


Massachusetts affairs. In 1668 the governor of Jamaica complained that the laws 


sent home three years before for royal review “ have been neglected to this day ” 
and in 1671 he declared that the report on the laws was not returned by reason 
of the fall of Clarendon. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1661-1668, § 1702; 
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under the heavy handicaps of frequent chang est 
and political caprice that broke the fore 
labors.” 

On December 21, 1674, the king abolished the Cou 
and Plantations, and on February 9, 1675 t 
of the Privy Council to take up the threads « siness se 
and at large” for seven weeks.??, Various reasons have been as 
signed for the change The dismissal of Shat ry fi wer 
in the summer of 1673 may account for t i 
which he was sponsor and leader. On account of t 
the royal exchequer Danby, the new lord tr rer, beg 
of retrenchment. It may be that the saving of £5400 ibst 
tuting unpaid privy councillors for a salaried board vw t 
[These reasons are largely conjectural 1, whatev 
diate force, they do not account full for the ab t 
board. By 1675 the disjointed nature of th erial s re W 
realized and the conviction arose tl successful mat W 
more urgent than any further extension of tl uundaries of em- 
pire. It was recognized that the essential d was tl 
of vigorous, responsible, and continuous r 
The failure of select councils suggested as | 
trol of imperial relations should be given ou t inte S 
a committee of the immediate roval councillor 

Merchants who were interested in the empire mig] l have 
questioned whether a council committee would be sufficier free 
and skilled to give to commerce and colonies that measure of at 
tentive and intelligent treatment whicl ort 
and complexity deserved. The change was « nental; results 
ilone could determine whether it waS a ure It f ict tl 
council committee, known as the Lords of Trad 1 Plantatio 
assumed its duties in 1675 with a high sense of lovyalt 


play of energy that ended a period of drift and opened a decade 
nduct in ial control 


of unified and forceful co 


were favorable to imperial centralizatio1 Phe ’ of 
Charles II. over the forces of opposition cr 1a brief period ot 

11 The history hese boards n fully , 
Brit. Comm., pp. ¢ 

24. P.C.,¢ 
§§ 460-464, 648, 649; Lords rade irnals 
originals in the London Public R 1 Offic t S ) 
sylvania, cited as L. T. J aE x 

13 Andrews, Brit. Com» Pr ! 14: Beer i § , I 
pp. 250-255 
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internal stability, and the close of the Dutch wars in 1675 brought 


years of peace abroad. By these two causes the council was en- 
abled, more freely than in the first years after the Restoration, to 
bend its energies toward the administrative aspects of empire. The 
royal order to sit once a week was not followed with regularity, yet 
the committee averaged fifty sessions a year for the first decade.™ 
[he greatest attention to colonial and commercial questions was 
manifested in the years 1676 and 1677, when the number of sittings 
reached the high figures of eighty-nine and seventy-one respec- 
tively.?® 

The passions of politics were not without their distracting in- 
fluence on the committee. During the mad times of the Popish 
Plot in 1678 the sessions for the year fell to the low figure of 
twenty-nine. The Lords of Trade frankly confessed that “the mul 
tiplicity of affairs in Parliament and the prosecution of the Plot” 
forced them for the moment to suspend action on pressing colonial 
matters.’® Colonial autonomy, imperilled by aggressive central con- 
trol, now as before found temporary relief in the turn of English 
politics. Massachusetts, defiant in spirit and conduct, took full ad- 
vantage of the situation to thwart the attacks on her precious 
charter.’’ But if political mutations worked to the benefit of colo- 
nial self-direction, imperial control suffered thereby. Governors in 
the royal colonies of the West Indies, anxiously awaiting instruc- 
tions, wrote home in complaint of the sacrifice of the urgent needs 
of remote provinces to domestic politics..* And during the next 
six years, when the Test Act and the Exclusion Bill raised political 
and social issues that bred factious discontent, the sessions ranged 
from thirty-five to forty-five a year, marking a significant decline 
from the good record of the first few years.’ After all, in the first 

14 March, 1675, the committee appointed for its “ constant dayes of sitting 
Thursdayes in the forenoone, and oftener as the occasion shall require”. L. T 
j., 1.8 

15 This record compares very favorably with that of the active Council of 
Plantations of 1670-1674. Andrews, Brit. Comm., pp. 101, 110 

16 Cal. St. P., Col., 1677-1680, §§ 912, 1014, 1028. 

17 Massachusetts gave as one reason for not sending agents in response to 
the royal demand that “ we understand His Majesty and Privy Council are taken 
up with matters of greater importance”. Jbid., 1677-1680, § 1388; 1681-1685, 
§ 126. 

18 Ibid., 1677-1680, §§ 894, 974, 975. 

19In 1682 the lieutenant-governor of Virginia wrote home complaining that 
‘Nothing has been concluded here for near two years, which one could think 
was time enough to give notice to this poor Colony”; and the governor of 
Jamaica in 1683 declared that he had sent home frequent reports but had re- 


ceived no reply Tbid., 1651 168s, §§ 550, 1065. 
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decade the commit net with Ire n ¢ 
thusiasm that appar y just 1 the wis trus vitl 
full supervision of nial-commercial r 

Measured by the tests of experience and int I { 


Trade were qualified for their tasks The plantat mimittec 


whose origin has been stated above, had | ! 
existence since 1660 ven in the days whe 


tivity of the select councils, it exercis« 


tion, and it assumed complete charge during 1665-1670 

special boards lived only in nam Of greater sigt t 
striking continuity in the members of t mmittee for twe 


five years. When the King In 1075 appoint | large com! te 


twenty-one “for Matters relating I nd | 
tations’, he wisely preserved the line of mpetent personnel 
designating an inner group of nine to “have the immediate Care 


conversant and acquainted therewi 
The most attentive members of the committee during the first 

decade were those who had served an apprenticeship in the coun 

1 

committees and select 


1675. This small group of active, reliable, and trained councillors 


included Sir George Carteret, Arthur Annesley, earl of 
1 of Radnor, William, earl of Craven, John 


Egerton, second earl of Bridgewater, and Prine: 


John Robartes, ear 


tended the sessions of the Lords of Trade wit] mmendable regu 


larity.25  Anglesey’s knowledge of certain aspects of expansion was 


recognized by the committee and his influence was sought by certain 
colonial governors and proprietors.** Equally noteworthy was the 


20 Andrews, Brit. Com» pp. ¢ 


22 Dicti y of National Biografl I Ant y IX. 208 (Cart 
XIII. 43 (Craven); XVII. 156 (Egerton XLVIII R rt XLIX. 4 
(Rupert Annesley, Carteret, and Robartes had ber :4 
committees and select councils since 16¢ nd Cr t nd Bridgewater since 
1668. A. P. C., Col., vol. I., §§ 484, 491, 513, 522, 52 6, 572, 576, ¢ 693, 74 
23 Craven attended seventy-five per cent t 


3ridgewater forty per cent., Sir John Ert chan r of the exch r, as 


+ 


Thomas Belasyse, viscount Fauconberg 


lord privy seal, was present at sixty per cent. of the sessions 7 682, Carteret 


vice chamberlain, thirty-nine per cent. 1675-1679, Radnor, lord pr lent, sixty 
four per cent. 1679-1684, Rupert thirty-five per cent. 1¢ ¢ 

24 Cal. St. P., Col., 1675-1676, §§ 662, o1¢ ¢ 677-1680, § 9 f 
§§ 129, 180; L. T. J., I. 240-242 Radnor as a met r of tl 1 Pr ne 
Company linked the pre-revolutionary and Restoration periods of xpar n 


Newton, Colonising Activities of the English Puritans, pp. 7 


and Intendency of those Affaires in regard tl had been formerly 
\ll at 

cach about 
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intimate relationship of the statesmen and officials of the day in 
Charles I1., the Duke 
of York, and Prince Rupert, of the royal family, were either share- 


high in the councils of the East India, Hudson’s Bay, 


the various enterprises of empire buildin 


or 


holders or 
Royal African, and Royal Fishery companies.2* York and Rupert 
were prominent in the direction of the navy, a cardinal factor in 
the development of empire. Carteret, Craven, and Anglesey, with 
Shaftesbury, Arlington, and other statesmen of the day, were 
patentees of the various colonial and commercial ventures in the 


period.*® It was a remarkable group of the chief personalities of 
the court and council, whose interest, experience, and length of 


service aided substantially in giving impulse to external growth as 


well as continuity and force to imperial control under Charles II. 

Within this active circle, after 1679, are to be included the rising 
and capable young statesmen, Henry Hyde, earl of Clarendon, and 
Laurence, earl of Rochester, sons of the first Clarendon, himself a 
zealous expansionist, and George Savile, viscount Halifax, with 
previous experience in maritime affairs.27 Sir Francis North, 
brother of Sir Dudley, the great merchant aristocrat, was very 
active in colonial control both as chief justice and as a lord of 
trade.** Henry Compton, translated to the see of London in 1675, 
exhibited as head of the diocese, whose colonial jurisdiction was 


recognized, and as a member of the plantation committee, an in- 


5 Hunter, History of British India, Il. 182; Scott, Joint Stock Companies, 

II. 17, 2 148, 14 III. 535s, 536; Willson, The Great Company, p Carr 

Select Charters of Trading Companies (Selden Soc. Pubs., XXVIII.), pp. 173 
178 182 Qa 

26 Tedder, Navy of the Restoration Anglesey, Arlington, Carteret, Craven, 


and Shaftesbury were patentees and stockholders of the Royal African Company, 


1672; Arlington, Craven, and Carteret were patentees of the Royal Fishery 
Company, 1664; and Arlington, Craven, and Shaftesbury of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 1670. Arlington, Carteret, Craven, Shaftesbury, and the Duke of York 
were colonial proprietors and promoters. Ward, Christopher Monck, Duke of 
{ibemarle, p 8 Carr. Select ( rters, pp 73, 179, 18 188: Willson, The 
Great Company, p. 50; MacDonald, Select Charters, pp. 121, 136, 139, 149; Beer, 
Old Col. System, pt. I 1. IT., pp. 131, 181, 341. 

27 Dict. Nat. | 7, XXVIII 89, 304; L. 35¢ Rochester, Clarendon, and 
Halifax each attended about forty-five per cent. of the sessions 1679-1685. For 


the previous experience of Halifax in trade affairs, see Andrews, Brit. Comm 
28 Dict. Nat. Biog., XLI. 155. North attended forty-seven per cent. of the 
sessions 1679-1684, but with special regularity 1683-1684 as lord keeper. For 


+ 


North’s activity as a member of the committee see L. T. J., III. 217, 218, 219-221, 


24k oc . V > 
248. 249-250; IV. 93-04: Cal. St. P., Col., 1677-1680, $$ 1551, 1567, 1592; 1O06I- 
1685, $§ 8, 542, 560, 857, 859. 
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colonists.” 
The part played by the office of secretary of state in imperial 


control deserves brief treatment. It had not t risen to the dignity 


of an independent department of state, bu ge W rover 
ment was royal and personal, it was subj xt ve don 
inance of king and council. The two secretaries, nominally equal 
in position and sharing the duties of the office, were executive 


agents. The influence they exercised was a matter of personality 
and ability, resting on the initiative and force they exhibited as 


members of the committee which debated and planned foreign and 


colonial affairs and as officials in carrying out instructions and 
orders.*° Sir Joseph Williamson, 1674-1679, and Sir Henry Cover 

try, 1672-1680, brought to the office rich experience and knowledg« 
of imperial relations. Coventry no doubt acquired an interest 


the colonial world as brother-in-law of Shaftesbury, the enthus 


imperialist, and was well equipped to handle foreign intercours 

his services on important lipl matic missions abroad Will 

sons career in the central imperial service lasted through a score 

of vears. He began as clerk to Sir Edv i N las. secretar 


1660-1662, and was continued in the employ of Sir Henry Ber 


earl of Arlington, secretary 1662-1674. Arlington was deep! 
terested in expansion; he was a colonial proprietor and a patentee 
of several commercial companies, and as secretary made the 
vancement of commerce the key-note of his foreign policy HH 
superior influence drew most of the colonial and foreign bus 

into his hands and so by long vears of service Williamson cam 
constant and direct touch with oversea affairs. John Evelyn, a 


keen observer 


ton “loving his ease more than business remitted all to his 
man Williamson”. Arlington was probably more interested in tl 
fixing of policy than the drudgery of routine. Be that as it 


Williamson followed his master as one of the principal secretaries 


well versed in colonial information and the technique of rial 
control. His detailed notes on colonies, commerce, and fisheries, 
eouNn In the adavs ot or Service laboriously } 1 ce 
»>Cross, Ang hate 
Biog., XI. 443. For his activities 
for 1675-1696, index under Compton 
80 Andrews, Guid ] 8-22; Barbour, Earl 
Old Col. System, pt. I L 2.22 Andrews , Per 


31 Dict. Nat. Biog., XII. 357 


telligent and earnest care tor the i and ual we I c 
of official life from the 
1 


retat ttest to full knowledge and a keen interest in these 
matters 

Colonial business passed through the hands of both secretaries. 
During their incumbency a well-defined division of the colonial ter- 
ritory grew 1 g the southern mainland and isla colonies 


under Coventt nd the northern area under Williamson. It 


was an unequal division, for the southern colonies by reason of 


heir greater econo value and weaker social structure received 
the mayor share ot attention li@ Statement of the secretary to 


the plantatio tee that Williamson “was not very attentive 


to the business of Plantations” may account for the heavier burden 
assumed by his colleague.“* Williamson, however, carried on a 
frequent rrrespondence with colonial governors and others in 


letters of a mixed private and public nature, offering his patronage 
and soliciting information for official needs and the satisfaction of 
a personal curiosity about the colonies.** In fine, t 
perience, their close and continuous a 
functions of the office, and the information they acquired gave the 
two secretaries a superior place on the plantation committee and 
conduced in no small degree to the cohesion and force of colonial 
control during their time. They attended the committee assidu- 
ously and in turn it occasionally suspended debates during the 
absence, or altered reports to suit the wishes, of one or the ot 


Sir Leoline Jenkins, secretary 1680-1684, also came to the office 


qualified by training in maritime and foreign affairs and showed 


himself to be an official of the same faithful type. 


The method of working through a board of expert advisers was 


not discontinued. Indeed the increase of imperial business and the 


rise of new and complex situations in the control of trade and plan- 


tations made it very necessary that there should be some body to 


D \ LXNII Osg 1, Am, Cols., IIT. 146-147; Beer, Old Ci 
System, pt. I 4 Barbour, Earl of Arlir n, pp. 58, 74; John Evelyn, 
Diary, July 74 For Williamson's notes see Cal. St. P., ¢ 6¢ 668, 
§§$ 623-625, 66 67 1676, $3 405 430, 449 00, 053 
1100 677 8 §§ 
W ’ n said th t Virginia affairs passed his office Ibid 675- 
“6 Q f Ro. § 
a] 1 6077 6S § 2606 
67 76, §§$ 42 sos, 5 734, 846 677-1680, §§ 456, 54 
6 [bid., 167 76, §8 445, 452, 701, 834, 924; 1677-1680, $$ 260, 425, 627 
917, 966, pp 6; L. T. J., I. 4—s, 42, 83, 117; II. 45, 128-120, 224, 319, 326 


Williamson attended seventy-five per cent. of the plantation committee meetings 
during his tert f office after 1675, and Coventry fifty-six per cent. 


37 Dict. Nat. Biog., XXIX. 302. Jenkins attended seventy-eight per cent. of 
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lighten the labors of the busy Irivy Cou! to fur t W 
authentic intormatio! \ specia yard \ 
awav with, but Its place Was filled in Dart t r wal | 
Board of Customs was created in 16071 as { ut vis 
/ 
manage the customs revenues Its function ! ria Swi 
including the entorcement oO! t icts of 1 t t ect 
of duties through its own agents al n | 
intimat nd constant contact with colonies mime! ! e it 
an especially well-informed body, which | 1.01 wer 
- - +) ++ 1 4 
vigor betore 16085 the committes summo! met 
Customs Board into frequent conference re} 
upon it to submit itenuzed counts ot tore 
and to report upon a wide variety Of problems, uc] : mimet 
coinage, customs service, emigration, Hsne4ries 
board prepared the-trade structions 1 t erno! 
and rendered valuav service ‘ 
to much trouble in getting at t tact ulting mer ts, 
Ss opions were rivel CT iit \ 
usually made them the basis of its M™ 1 rt to 1 ng 
] 
council. 
lhe Board of Customs embraced in its 1 ership during t 
first quarter-century a not worthy group ot merchant pri 
lomats, economists, and eX] insionists OT tig indeed 
close connection of the merchants with th esmet | off $11 
the dual tasks of building and governing | empi1 s a striking 
tactor 1n Brit sh expansion | vileg 
ing companies were frequently col sulted r intere uy 
ported by the government They were em] of 
8s Atton nd H nd 
49 Cal. St 68 g§ 
41 Thid.. 1677-168 gs 
42 For instance f tl 
lrews, Brit. m., pp. 67-68 tor f rat 
the companies of expansion and it the 1 ' eantt 
n tl careers of such great rchants Mastin 
Child. and Dudley North. Jbid., ch. III.; Dict. 4 
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national administration, where they exerted a directive influence in 


imperial contr they ruled the city and port of London to 
heir own advantage.*® On the Board of Customs were Sir Dudley 
North, Sir John Buckworth, Sir Patience Ward, and Sir Robert 
Clayton, great in the directorates of trading and merchant com- 


panies and in the municipality of London.** The board included 


also such able and active officials as Sir George Downing and Sir 
Richard Temple, members of former select boards of trade, Sir 
John Werden, for a long time agent for the Duke of York’s colony 
on the Hudson, and Sir Robert Southwell, the first industrious sec- 
retary to the plantation committee.*® Clayton was a factor in the 


colonv of Bermuda.*® Downing, Werden, and Southwell were ex- 


yerienced diplomats. Temple and North were the authors of notable 
economic tracts.* \bove all rises the strong personality of Down- 
ing, abiding through nearly a quarter-century. Although educated 
t Harvard phew of John Winthrop, the elder, he became a 
thoroug] perialist. He was an active agent in the drafting and 


passage of the acts of trade; as a diplomat he was influential in 


shaping Anglo-Dutch relations in the interest of English mer 
chants: and as a member of the Board of Customs and in frequent 
conference with the Lords of Trade he was a determining force in 
imperial administration.** In conclusion, its powers as an admin- 
istrative body, its place as an advisory board, and the political and 
co nercial we ht t its important members enabled the Board of 
S g, subgovernor otf H 
Ss \ Sir ) rt] 1 rec T th Royal 
sow ( ss rs he treasury; Sir John Houblor 
\ ; ster of Grocers ( iny, first g ernor t 
Sa ssioner y, 1694-1¢ I h’s 
$4 neils of tl Royal Afric d ul 
( s i r t Royal African and Yrapers C 
I f nd (J Vat. XI. 17); War 
was ler y s pany of London ( 
‘ LI & hwell LX Verd 
Dow W nd [ 1 served as n bers of rmer select 
( f \r vs pp 3 7 For Werden’'s a 
S vols. for 167 68 index under 
his 1 
nists be 1 Clay 
; spos ything even to the putting ind ng 
iG 68 ¢ 1843 
; Tem] Essay on Taxes (| 3 
XV. 4 Beer, Old System, pt. I I 
\ vs PI 7 arth. 23 & 6, 249, 258-26 277 
| 


Customs to mold and guide imperial relations 

mother-country and to the advantage « f tl 
After all, the changes effected in erial 

1675 lay rather in the infusion of asl er 


in the processes of «a things. The Lor f 
ioned + 191 } 
a competent board, but w1 h many preced 
[he select councils, even though they had bee! 
were not without a consice! e value 11 xing 
‘ principles ot colonial control t promis 
served as guides for the future.’ The Lor 
in hand the loosely co-ordinated policies 
counchlis a 1d carried til out more vigorous 
gently. In the matter of the systematic | 
vious efforts to create a Dureau and 
good order because ot the Irequent c} 
select councils had passed Phe Lords ot 11 
to secure an orderly Phe ng 
Southwell, one of the erks OT Privy 
rood ability, to act as constant secretary to t 
patient toil was due the init il organization oO 
' staff, and routine met! s. He ored hat 
business for the committee and waiting upot 
ports, abstracting long @ocul ents on 
} letters, bringing completeness into the ke 
directing routine matters in gene! 1 forme 
He complained ot the of : 
broke under the strain. In March, 1676, 
resign as permanent secretary was grant “ 
his “extraordinary paines ind diligence 


was then placed on a reg 
cii were to serve ds sect aries, ac 


49 Andrews, Brit. Cor 
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to share £400 a year; William Blathwayt was continued “as a very 
fit person” to be assistant to the secretary at a yearly salary of 
£150; and three clerks were employed at £50 a year each. The 
committee sat in the Council Chamber, Whitehall, attended by the 
‘r, and assistant at £50 a year, the two keepers 


of the chamber and the underkeeper of council records at two 


hillir } niantationr He - +7 
shillings a day ¢ ich \ plantation office was opened in 1670 in 
rooms leased in Scotland Yard at £20; ar. and j 678 ¢ 

wo rooms leased in Scotiand ard at £230 a year, and in 10785 two 


more were added, doubling the rent, to meet the demands of a 
growing business. They were altered and equipped for office pur- 
at a cost of £170, and £20 a year was allowed for an office 


ses 
po ¢ 


keeper and charwoman.** By 1677 the salary list reached about 
£980 a vear and the average annual outlay for salaries, rent, sta 


l, light, postage, and fees, as the items of usual expense, 


tionery, fu ght, | 
was about £1145 lhe committee was quite conscious of the fact 


that trade and plantation affairs were now administered with better 
results at a lower cost than formerly, and this seemed to justify the 


abolition of special boards of paid experts 


ious that semi-annual, and occasional quarterly, changes 


in the secretaryship were little likely to secure continuity and sta 
The Lords of Trade were well aware of this 


bility of practice 
defect when Blathwayt was made assistant. Waiting until he had 


shown himself fitted 
ith his “ability, diligence, and fidelity” and he re- 


for the place, the committee in 1677 expressed 


vear additional salary as permanent assistant.*? In 
the clerks of the council enjoved the fruits of the sec 
retary’s office as a sinecure and Blathwayt’s abiding presence made 


chief man of all work. He was a young man of about 


il i 


twenty-six when he began, in the humble position of assistant, the 


career in the colonial service which, successfully weathering all 
political vicissitudes, lasted through a generation. He inherited 
familiarity and interest in the colonial sphere as a nephew of 
Thomas Povey, the prominent London merchant, whose political 
and commercial connections at home and in the colonies were inti 


mate and influential.°* Southwell remained a force in the colonial 
62-163, 171, 177; II. 8-9, 11, 14; A 
The 1 s for the wh period are found in British Mus 
Add. MSS. 9767 . for the first years in L. T. J., I. 162—1¢ 224-225; II 
3, 84-85, 162-16 { 
( 
7L. T. J., IT. 84-85 48-149 
8 Dict. N \ Reer, O Col. System, pt. I i. 2 


) 
. 
Lt is bv 
him the 
Channing H story the nited States TT 218: Brit. ¢ m., pp. 
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bureau until 1679, when he laid down his clerks Then B 


wayt began to be an important person in the colonial service. His 


official relations with the colonies were enlarged by long serv 
as the first incumbent of the office of auditor-general of roy 
revenues in America, created in 1680 But it was ¢ fte1 
1685, when the secretaries of state no longer play an active part 


colonial administration, that Blathwavt became a prominent figure 


Williamson, Coventry, and Jenkins, of the industrious administ 
tive type, were followed by Sunderland, Shrewsbury, and N 
ham, whose attention to the colonies was overshadowed by tl 
feverish politics peculiar to the decade after 1685. They came into 
office with less experience and they attended the plantati 

mittee with much less regularity.°° Colonial governors 

to recognize the authority of one or other of the principal sé 
taries,"* but a perfunctory and briefer correspondence mark« 
waning influence of the office \s one governor 1, “I have 
written to the Lords of Trade and Mr. Blathwayt that I shall b 
brief.’** Blathwayt thus became, in fact if not in name, 
under-secretary. He was endowed with an ability fitted to routine 
administration. John [Evelyn described him as “ very dexterou 
business ” and as one who had “ raised himself by his 


very moderate circumstances”. William ng 


close observation of him as secretary-at-war, said he w 
though hee had a good method ”’.' Blathw 
vigor and persistence to his duties as under-secretary and as 
general. He is to be counted in that group of minor officials whos 
ength of service, knowledge, and s ) 1 ught 
consistency of practice and efficiency into a system which subjected 
the holders of high office to the distractions and changing fortur 
of politics. 

The belief was current in the lonies that ministers at hom« 


were either too busy with other matters to ve heed to the urgent 


$3 In 1674 B wayt p 
ing himself hed 
674, 
$, 3 12 
» Andrews, Guide, II 417; 1 ’ 
60 Sunderland, Shrewsbury, ar Ss Ss 


1689-1692, § 1584 

62 Jbid., 1681-1685, 187, 669 Q gg 
1696, §§ 499, 831. 

63 Evelyn, Diary, June 18, 1687; Foxcrof 
81, 22¢ For Blathwayt’s work as s iry r 
270-271 
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needs of distant communities or else were little disposed to be both- 
ered with the tedious reports on colonial conditions.** Above all it 
was felt that their 1lgnorance of the unrelated life of the colonies 


rendered them unfit to pass judgment on American affairs.*° Indeed 
it was this situation that led the colonies to appoint their own agents, 


at first temporary and in time permanent, to act as vehicles of sound 


information and advice on matters involving the interests or the 
] “+5 slar colany Palief “tian 
privileges of the particular colony. Belief and action were jus- 
tified. ‘The members of the plantation committee, not only occu- 
pied with the many problems and aspects of colonies and commerce, 


but as privy councillors engrossed in immediate local and foreign 


issues, and as Englishmen largely ignorant of the genius of colonial 
existence, were perforce dependent upon the Board of Customs 


iable, and informed servants. Blath- 
wayt’s influence at home and in the colonies was always an im- 
portant factor. Colonies without London agents besought him to 
present their petitions to the king and occasionally employed and 
paid him to attend ‘to special matters.** Colonial governors wrote 
to him in letters of a semi-public nature, seeking his advice in their 
perplexities, his favor to procure and hasten needed orders, or his 
support on behalf of their official conduct.® 

The nature of conciliar organization calls for a brief discussion, 
that the course of imperial control after 1685 may be understood. 
As noted above, the unwieldy size of the council and the pressure 
of added business destroyed its efficiency as a collective body and 
called the committee system into use. In practice, before 1075, 
responsibility was secured by creating committees of limited num- 
ber and select personnel and by appointing the ablest and most 
dependable councillors to two or more divisions. The result was 


64“ I know ministers and statesmen so hate impertinence and tedious let- 


ters, that I durst not address this to our Lords or Mr. Secretary. You can best 
garble it and lay . the needful before them”, so wrote Governor Lynch of 
Jamaica to Blathwayt in 1683. Cal. St. P., Col., 1681-1685, pp. 395-396 


65 Lynch. and Vaughan his successor, declared to the home government that 
it was not qualified to pass proper judgment on the concerns of remote and 


strange provinces. Jbid., 1669-1674, § 1130; 1675-1676, $$ 801, 802. 


66 Dongan, ernor of New York, in 1688 wrote in complaint of the little 


f the colony, saying, “it is the misfor- 


attention paid t the defenseless state 


tune of this Government that it cannot keep a solicitor at Court like other Colo- 


nies ] § 688, § 1638, p. 499 
67 Ibid., 168 688, § 369; 1689-1692, §$§ 2199, 2200, 2202, 2204; 1693-1696, 
§§ 1833, 1863, 209 
1. 1677-1680, $$ 565. 603: 1681-1685, § 1348; 1685-1688, $§ 315, 1340; 
§§ 84. soo: Goodrick, Edward Randolph (Prince Soc. Pubs.), VI. 16, 


162. passim. See Kimball, Public Life of Joseph Dudley, pp. 57-59. 
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to throw the labors of the council upon an active inner grou 
But after 1675 the committee system was altered Phe 

of certain persons to the plantation committee did not at all si 
a sélect and definite membershiy rhe records plainly show tl 


any member of the council was free to attend and take part and 


that there were very few of a numerous body who did not me 
to one session at least This procedure be g 
meant that the whole council had become the o1 Standing <¢ 


mittee for all purposes.*? In 1688 James II. ordered the whole 
council to be a standing committee for plantations, and in 1694 


Villiam III. directed that “ Upon summoning Committees all tl 


Lords of the Councell are to have notice” Substitution of 

he 1, ] | 
cumbrous whole for its parts seemed to restore the council to its 
older position of dignity and to silence the repeated charge of gov 
ernment by a secret inner ring, but it detracted from the unity and 
accountability inherent in small sele eroups The quorum of the 


committee, at first fixed at five, was soon reduced to three to ex 
pedite business, and for twenty years the average attendance pet 


. . 11 
session Was iby ut six, occasionaliv running to ten, or even Nn a 


at one time.** There was not merely the danger of an ert 


attendance and a fluctuating complexion of opinion from day to 


day, when everybody’s business was likely to be nobody’s,** but also 
the danger that, if there were but one committee of tl vhole 


council for all purposes, its time and thought would be absorbed 
by the most striking and exigent needs to the neglect of other 
matters. Although these imperfections existed, they worked no 
great injury to the force and leadership in imperial control prior 
69 The committee system has been carefully 
Am. Hist. Rev., XVIII. 751 (1913); XIX. 27 (19 XIX 14 nd 
Andrews, ibid., XVI. 119-121 (1910). \ 1 the Eng. H é 
XXI. 673 (1906); Temperley, XXVII. 682 12 Anson, 


70In 1675 twenty-one were appointed a pl 


were added from time to time. The usual size of « ttees was thus 

but part of the older order was kept, as described al by namir 

group to have special charge by reason of their experience. Ir 79 twenty-tw 
were appointed with no reference to an inner circle I J 

216; A. P. C., Col., I. 620, 703, 819; Cal. St. F 67 80, § 


71 Turner, Am. Hist. Rev., XVIII. 758-762; Andrews a 
72L. T. J., VI. 1-3, 123-124; VII. 307; A. P. C.., ¢ vol. II., § 


P., Col., 1685-1688, § 1607. 

fifteen inclusive at 92 sessions, six to nine at 42 i tw 
of the total number of sittings 1675-169¢ 


74 For instance, Sir John Ernle was the only person 


cessive sittings of July 9, 26, 1677; Craven the one 


successive meetings of August 9, 30, and again December 18 
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to 1685. ‘This was due to a condition of domestic and foreign 
peace which permitted that small number deeply interested in the 
progress of imperial measures to act with the vigor and unity of 
an independent department. 

The reversal of these conditioning factors in the decade after 
1685 threw into bold relief the potential faults of conciliar organi- 
zation and control. When James II. violated the deepest tradi- 
tions and instincts of the people he involved the council in a storm 
of disorder that destroyed the progress toward imperial coherence. 
The average of fifty sessions a year for the plantation committee 
under Charles II. fell to the mean number of twenty under James, 
and in the shadows of impending revolt the committee almost ceased 
to gather.*° The Revolution was imperial in sweep, overturning 
royal absolutism at home and inciting to successful revolt against 
narrow executive rule in New England, New York, and Mary- 
land.*° The committee of the whole council under William III. 
faced not only the immediate and delicate tasks of restoring injured 
political balances at home, but of preparing instruments of govern- 
ment for the many colonies as a result of the changes.* In addi- 
tion and in the midst of temporary confusion, peace abroad was 
shattered by the impact of a wide conflict with France for supremacy 
in Europe and in the colonial world. The committee was burdened 
with the heavy cares of protecting a rich and varied commerce 
along many ocean highways and of numerous colonies stretching 
from Newfoundland to the Leeward Islands. The problems of 
imperial defense, of a breadth and import without precedent, were 
assumed under the heavy odds of a singular state of unprepared- 
ness in the sinews of war, organization, and experience. The cen- 
tral administrative system was a cumbersome structure, the result 
of a multiple division of functions, fraught with overlapping author- 
ity and consequent friction, extremely unfitted to grapple with the 
realities of a world war.” 

In this situation the Lords of Trade were forced to act as a 
single, integrating, and energizing force. But the plantation com- 


mittee met neither with a frequency nor a regularity sufficient to 


5 During the eleven months, March 1, 1688—February 1, 1689, ten sessions in 
all were held, and none during five months of the period 
in s., III. 415-422, 444-463, 477 
III. appointed a plantation committee of twe n February 16 
68 hers subsequently I ] VI 5 6, 295 ©. Cok, wen. 
II., 275; F.. 680-1602, § 17 
78 Andrews, Guide, II. 1-5, 136-142, 270-274; Fortescue, History of the 
British Army, I. 308-329, 381-393 
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/ 
give an adequate protection to colonies and commerce lt 
forty sessions a year during 1689-1606. record bel 

1675-1685, yet the demands were far greatet The sittings ranged 


from twenty-six to fifty-five a year; they were held at th 
intervals of from one to six a month, sometimes more and occasion 
ally none. This was not altogether due to 

mittee of the whole council worked hard, but the sco tf its ut 

differentiated business overtaxed its capacities. It ] een said 


that William of Holland borrowed England on | ‘A to Ver es 


Be this as it may, the immediate necessity of re g ol 
and redressing the balance of power in Europ 1 t 
committee that commerce and colonies inevitably suffered { 
inadequate attention.** What measure of defense they did 

was due in no small degree to the ceaseless activity of 

and colonial agents in pleading and urging their claims and 


dangers.™ 
No less serious was the break in the line of competent pers 
and the lass of cohesion in the plantation committe Phere 


peared around the plantation board after 1685 few of the older 


group that had been actively engaged in the work of expansion and 
had given momentum to Imperial political centralization Deat] 
had taken \nglesey, Bridgewate1 Carteret Dow 9 | 


North, Radnor, and Rupert. The attentive Craven ceased to com 


But it was an unwise king who soon removed the acti 1 

Clarendon, Compton, Halifax, and Rochester to make wav for th 
crafty, time-serving Earl of Sunderland, the brutal Jeffreys. and 
others whose servility to an arbitrary domestic policv was of greate 


moment than the advancement of the best interests of the empir¢ 
As in the time of George III., so in that of James II., the advent 
of a ruler and personal advisers of narrow vision and small experi 
ence in the statesmanship of empire provoked relations which tl 
colonies refused to endure \gal 


to draw his ministers and officials from the supporters of the Rey 


ernment that the concerns ra 
with higher Business N1S 
pr n for the 
f 
j 

80 For the s nts 
693-1696, pass 

81 } elyn. Diar 


PP. 419, 434, 436; Foxcroft, Halif 


tation committee under James II. were Sunderland rey M 


> 


phin, Powis, Huntingdon 


79 A memorialist d red that if a 
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lution and not from the adherents of the old order. With the 
exception of Halifax for a short period, the work fell upon new 
councillors who had little of that interest and training in matters 
imperial so distinctive of the advisers of Charles II. Division in the 
councils of the king was the outcome of William’s first policy, like 
that of Washington a century later, of seeking support from all 
factions temporarily united by the Revolution. It was a_ policy 
destined to fail; once the crisis was passed, Whig and Tory, like 
Federalist and Republican, became too jealous to co-operate. 
Halifax, lord privy seal, and Carmarthen, lord president, were at 
odds, Shrewsbury and Nottingham, secretaries, tried to persuade 
the king to different courses, and Nottingham and Admiral Russell 
quarrelled over the direction of the fleet.*? 

Unity was not attained until the king recognized the utility of 
party support, but in the meantime administration was crippled by 
faction and by frequent changes in personnel. The fluctuating mem- 
bership in the council was reflected in the changing personnel of the 
plantation committee of the whole council. This fault of instability 
became a striking and serious condition after 1689, when defense 
loudly demanded cohesion and constancy of power. Some indica- 
tion of the violent fluctuations in the plantation committee at this 
time may be gathered from the fact that fifty-nine different council- 
lors attended its meetings at very irregular intervals and uncertain 
times. Those present at one sitting were likely to be absent or in 
the minority at the next. A small degree of continuity and balance 
was lent to the working of the committee during 1689-16096 by the 
fairly regular attendance of Carmarthen, Sir Henry Goodricke, 
lieutenant-general of ordnance, Hugh Boscawen, one of the ad- 
miralty board, and John Egerton, third earl of Bridgewater.**  In- 
competence, factionalism, and change worked their weakening 
effects throughout the executive government, from the council to 
the departments and offices of administration. 

Colonial protection was poor enough, but commerce on the 


high seas suffered disastrously.** Large and constant were the 


> Burnet, H un Time, pp. 55 51, 580, 585; Evelyn, Diary, January 3, 
February 4, November 12, 1693; Foxcroft, Halifax, vol. II., ch. XII 
88 Under Tames II., out of thirty-four different councillors who attended the 
pla on committ only three were present at more than fifty per cent. of the 
tal number of meetings. Under William III., forty-nine attended with records 
varying from two to fifty sessions, six from fifty to ninety sessions; while Good- 
ricke was present at seventy-two per cent. of the total sessions, Carmarthen sixty 
per cent., Bridgewater forty per cent., and Boscawen thirty-six 
84 Cal. St. P.. Col.. 1689-1602, pp. xxvii-xxxvi; 16093-1696, pp. viii—xii, 


XXix—x] for resume of ¢ nial protection 
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losses of ships and cargoes by capture and destruction hb ' of 
the inadequacy of the navy and the incompetency of adi st 
tion.*® Oversea trade fell off to the advantage of for 


because of the want of convoy protection.*® Merchants risk 
vessels and goods without protection rather than 1 wait upor 
deficient and delayed convovs, onlv to n 
capture.** The losses of 1695-1606 were esp lly severe nd 
dissatisfaction reached a white heat. he 
anger by their own losses as well as by the injuries 
vital interests of a mercantile nation. wet nvinced that these 
evils were the fruits of unskilled and de 
Various remedies were proposed ()y lon 
ing the plantation committee, which directed th 
conjunction with the admiralty and customs boards 
of Mulgrave in 1694 urged the king to revert to a “ select 
for all Committees, instead of all the Councell. as it now 1 


everybody’s business is nobody’s, whereas t] ther wav such wil 


be charged with it who are capable of attending and understanding 


it”. He proposed specifically a pl Soe oa 
knowing personnel, in which regular attendat should be re 

and regular meetings should be held “two mornings in veek 
fixed dayes, and not according to the leasure or humour of a Presi 


dent of the Councell ”’.” Merited as were these critic nd pro 


posals, they did not conform to the wishes of the merchants Now 
as before under like conditions in the time of Cromwell. they « 
pressed a brusque impatience with the lack « } 

despatch in the care of transmarine interest 1 moved for a 
reversion to a special board of experts creation of a “Counci 
of Trade” was “the Common The of M 1 i 
ings, on which so much is said and writ”. declared Si; ran 
srewster in 1695 in support of the id lhe Bristol merel 


‘arnestly hoped that the 
know nothing of the ] 
7 


desire that the proposed board be composed of “ sol 


dexterous men, and of consummate experience in 


P] ices he not fill’d } ( wl 
husiness lohn Evelyn \v 1 4] 
5 Burnet. Hist 
2. Jan Vis VII 
87 House f Lords MS 
88 Jhid.. TI 
379, 385, passir 
90 Turner, A H Ré x1 I 
State of England , ris 
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rhe incapacities of imperial administration were keenly dis- 
cussed within and without the doors of Parliament. There was 
hardly a session of the legislature in which the miscarriages of the 
navy and the losses of the merchants were not the subjects of loud 
complaint."* The House of Commons, smarting under the severe 
injuries to the economic and maritime interests of the nation and 
incited to action by the influence of the merchants, closely examined 
into the whole matter, and, as Bishop Burnet records, “when ali 
the errors, with relation to the protection of our trade, were set out 
and much aggravated, a motion was made to create by act of par- 
liament, a council of trade’’.** On December 12, 1695, the very 
day on which this decision was reached, the king countered it by an- 
nouncing his purpose to establish by royal authority a council com- 
posed of “some of the Greatest Quality, and others of Lesser Rank, 
and acquainted with trade”.°* Thus was the constitutional issue 
joined. The attempt of the Commons to erect a council, not only 
drawn from the legislature but clothed by it with powers of admin- 
istration, raised the significant question, “how far the government 
should continue on its ancient bottom of monarchy, as to the execu 
tive part, or how far it should turn to a commonwealth”.** Em- 
braced in the movement were the efforts of the unprivileged mer- 
chants, persisting through many years, to break down the political 


~ 


and commercial dominance of the monopolistic London companies 


in favor of a more open trade and free ports. Bristol and the out- 
ports, unconcerned by what authority a council was established, 
royal or parliamentary, worked to secure one so modelled that it 


should be representative and non-partizan as well as expert.%® 


Diary (ed. Bray IIT. 355-356; Davenant, Discourses on the Publick Revenues 
and on the rade of England (London, 1698), II. 126-135; “ Memorial! concern 
ing a ¢ neil of Trade”, Br. Mus., Harleian MSS. 1223, no. 9, ff. 184-188; Let- 
rs of the merchants of Bristol to the city’s representatives in the Commons 
Br. Mus., Add. MSS } 83-906 
House of Lords MSS., n. s. (1693-169 I. i-xix 
House f MIMONS XI 27 208: House f Lords Jourr 
XV. 606, 608 ) Luttrell, Brief Historic Relation, III. 5¢ ¢ Bur 
net, Hist. Our me, p. ¢ 
4“ Heads his M sty’s commission for a Council of Trad 696, Br 
Mus., Add. MSS. 9764, f Fox Bourne, Life of John Locke, Il. 348; Luttrell 
Brief Historical Relation, 111. 562; Bristol representatives to merchants, Decem 
ber 19, 1605, Add. MSS. 554 Cal. St. P., Col., 1693-1696, § 2207. 
95 Cobbett. Parl. Hist... V. 977: Commons Journ., XI. 423-424, 44 454; Lut 
trell. Brief Hist. Rel., Il. 568: IV. 7, 19; Burnet, Hist. Own Time, p. 621. 
The Bristol merchants declared that if the proposed council of trade “ be 
ide up of Courtiers unexperienced in Trade, twill become only a matter of 
charge to the Nation: if of Londoners, They will endeavour to overrule things s¢ 


as they shall best conduce to bringing all Trade to that great City, wit 


ut 
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William III., jealous of the traditional prerogatives of the crown 
and anxious to thwart a step fraught with serious portent to their 
integrity, was driven to set up a Board of Trade and Plantations by 
commission of May 15, 1696. This step marks the close of the 
constant activities of the Lords of Trade as the directors of trade 
and plantation affairs and a return, in almost exact lines of organiza 
tion, functions, and position, to the select council abolished in 1674 
rhe Board of Trade lived through a varied experience of nearly 
ninety years."* It was not however till 1768 that American affairs 
were finally differentiated from foreign and domestic relations and 
entrusted to the care of a separate department of state. But 
recognition of the peculiar importance and character of sloni 
interests came too late to be of any advantage 

WinFrep T. Root 
respect her Ports was urged tl I y f M W 
rst n trade. chosen } 
partic r Trading Citys and ports Add. MSS ) f 
Andrews, Brit. ( ” 


THE MISSION AS A FRONTIER INSTITUTION IN THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN COLONIES 


Or the missions in Spanish America, particularly those in Cali- 
fornia, much has been written. But most of what has been pro- 
duced consists of chronicles of the deeds of the Fathers, polemic 
discussions by sectarian partizans, or sentimental effusions with 
literary, edifying, or financial intent. They deal with the heroic 
exploits of individuals, with mooted questions of belief and practice, 
or with the romance that hovers round the mission ruins. All this 
is very well, and not to be ridiculed, but it is none the less true 
that little has been said of these missions in their relation to the 
general Spanish colonial policy, of which they were an integral 
and a most important part. Father Engelhardt’s learned books 
are a notable exception, but his view is confined closely to Call 
fornia, whereas the mission, in the Spanish colonies, was an almost 
universal establishment. 

One of the marvels in the history of the modern world is the 
way in which that little Iberian nation, Spain, when most of her 
blood and treasure were absorbed in European wars, with a hand- 
ful of men took possession of the Caribbean archipelago, and by 
rapid yet steady advance spread her culture, her religion, her law, and 
her language over more than half of the two American continents, 
where they still are dominant and still are secure—in South America, 
Central America, and a large fraction of North America, for fifty 
million people in America to-day are tinged with Spanish blood, 
still speak the Spanish language, still worship at the altar set up by 
the Catholic kings, still live under laws essentially Spanish, and still 
possess a culture largely inherited from Spain. 

These results are an index of the vigor and the virility of Spain’s 
frontier forces; they should give pause to those who glibly speak 
of Spain’s failure as a colonizing nation; and they suggest the im- 
portance of a thoughtful study of Spain’s frontier institutions 
and methods. Professor Turner has devoted his life to a study of 
the Anglo-American frontier, and rich has been his reward. Scarcely 
less conspicuous in the history of the Western world than the advance 
of the Anglo-American frontier has been the spread of Spanish cul- 


ture, and for him who interprets, with Turner’s insight, the methods 


(42) 
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and the significance of the Spanish-Ameri frontier, thet waits 
a recognition not less marked or less deservy 


Whoever essays this task, whoever undertakes to interpret th 


forces by which Spain extended her rule, her language, her law, 


and her traditions, over the frontiers of her vast American posses 


sions, must give close attention to the missions, for in that work F 
they constituted a primary agency. Each of the colonizing nations 

in America had its peculiar frontier institutions and class n the 

French colonies the pioneers of pioneers were the fur-trader and 

the missionary. TPenetrating tl nnermost w ( 

one in search of the beaver, the other in quest of uls to ve, 

together they extended the French domains, and brought the sav 

tribes into friendly relations with the French government, ar 

profitable relations with the French outposts ! the Ienglis 


colonies the fur-trader blazed the way and opened new trails, bu 


was the backwoods settler who hewed down the forest, and ste 

by step drove back the Indian with who I did 1 readi 

mingle. In the Spanish colonies the men to whom fell the task of 


extending and holding the frontiers were the congutstador, the 
presidial soldier, and the missionary 

All of these agents were important; but in my stud f frontier 
institutions in general, and in my endeavor in particular to under 


stand the methods and forces by which Spain's frontiers were ex 


tended, held, and developed have been 1 I essed 
with the importance of the miss sa] age 

1 } 
ing tor granted for the moment its very obvy F ‘ ect 
sh ll here devote n ttention OT St illv t t ] 
and social meaning. My point of view embrac: ll of New S; 


all of the Spanish colonies, indeed—but more particularly the 
northern provinces, from Sinaloa to Texas, from Florid ( 
fornia. My conclusions are ised on the study of do 
unprinted for the most part, which have been gathered 1 


from the archives of Mexico and Spait 


The functions of the mission, from the political standpoint 
be ‘better understood if it is considered in its historical relations 


The central interest around which the mission was built wv the 
Indian. In respect to the native, the S 

outset, had three fundamental purposes Phe lesired to convert 
him, to civilize him, and to exploit him. To serve these three pur 
poses, there was devised, out of 


querors, the encomienda system. It was soon foun 


savage were to be converted, or disci 


tl I tl 
plit 
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be put under control. To provide such control, the land and the 
people were distributed among Spaniards, who held them in trust, 
rin encomienda. The trustee, or encomendero, as he was called, 


1 } 


was strictly chargéd by the sovereign, as a condition of his grant, 


to provide for the protection, the conversion, and the civilization of 


1 


the aborigines. In return he was empowered to exploit their labor, 


til 


1 


sharing the profits with the king. To provide the spiritual instruc- 
tion and to conduct schools for the natives—for Indian schools were 
actually prescribed and maintained—the encomenderos were re- 
quired to support the necessary friars, by whom the instruction 
was given Thus great monasteries were established in the con- 
quered districts 

But the native had his own notions, especially about being ex- 
ploited, and he sometimes fled to the woods. It was soon dis- 
covered, therefore, that in order properly to convert, instruct, and 
loit the lh dian, he must be kept in a fixed place of residence. 
This need was early reported to the sovereigns by encomenderos 
and friars alike, and it soon became a law that Indians must be 

iregated in pueblos, and made to stay there, by force if neces- 
‘blos were modelled on the Spanish towns, and were 


med not alone as a means of control, but as schools in self- 


the early years of the conquest, the natives were 
lands of the encomenderos, mainly secular land- 
holders. The friars, and afterward the Jesuit priests, came in great 
numbers, to preach and teach, but they lacked the authority of later 
days. In 1574 there were in the conquered districts of Spanish 
\merica nearly nine thousand Indian towns, containing about one 
and a half million adult males, representing some five million peo- 
ple, subject to tribute. These nine thousand towns were encomi- 
endas of the king and some four thousand encomenderos. 

The encomienda system then, by intention, was benevolent. It 
was designed for the conversion and the civilization of the native, 
as well as for the exploitation of his labor. But the flesh is weak, 
and the system was abused. The obligations to protect, convert, 
and civilize were forgotten, and the right to exploit was perverted into 
license. Practical slavery soon resulted, and the encomienda sys- 
tem became the black spot in the Spanish-American code. | Philan- 
thropists, led by Las Casas, begged for reform; abuses were 
checked, and encomiendas were gradually, though slowly, abolished. 

This improvement was made easier by the decreasing attractive- 
ness of encomiendas, as the conquest proceeded to the outlying dis- 


contr 
ntrol as well 
e 
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tricts. The semi-civilized Indians of central Mexico ani 


1 Peru had bee 
fairly docile, had had a steady food supp Va d xed homes, were 
accustomed to labor, and were worth exploiting The wilder tribes 


encountered later—the Chichimecos, as they were called—were 
hostile, had few crops, were unused to labor, had no fixed villages, 
would not stand still to be exploited, and were hardlh 
candle. Colonists were no longer so ea 
were willing to escape the obligation to protect and civilize the wild 
tribes, which were as uncomfortable burdens, sometimes, as cub 
tigers in a sack. Moreover, the sovereigns, with increasing em- 
phasis, forbade the old-time abuses of exploitation, but as strongly 
as before adhered to the ideal of conversion and civilization. Here, 
then, was a larger opening for the missionary, and to him was 
trusted, or upon him was thrust, consciously or unconsciously, not 
only the old work of conversion, but a larger and larger element of 
responsibility and control. (On the northern frontier, tl 
among the roving tribes, the place of the discredited encomende? 
was largely taken by the missionary, and that of the encomienda 
the mission, the desi 
at the same time to realize the ideal of conversion, protection, and 


civilization. 


These missionaries became a veritable corps of Indian agent 
serving both Church and State. The double capacity in which the 
served was made easier and more natural by the close union betweet 


Church and State in Spanish America, where the king exercised the 
real patronato, and where the viceroys were sometimes archbishops 
as well. 


Under these conditions, in the seventeenth and eighteent] 


turies, on the expanding frontiers of Spanish America, missions 
I 

became well-nigh universal. In South America the outstanding 

examples were the Jesuit missions in Paraguay Conspicuous 


North America were the great Franciscan establishments in Alta 
California, the last of Spain’s conquests. Not here alone, however 
but everywhere on the northern frontier they played their part 

in Sinaloa, Sonora, and Lower California; in Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leon, and Nuevo Santander; in Florida, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona. If there were twenty-one missions in Cali 
fornia, there were as many in Texas, more in Florida, and twice as 
many in New Mexico. At one time the California missions had 
over thirty thousand Indians under instruction; but a century an 
a half earlier the missions of Florida and New Mexico each had 


an equal number. 
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The missionary work on the northern frontier of New Spain 
was conducted chiefly by Franciscans, Jesuits, and Dominicans. 
The northeastern field fell chiefly to the Franciscans, who entered 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Nuevo Santander, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Florida. To the Northwest came the Jesuits, who, after withdraw- 
ing from Florida, worked especially in Sinaloa, Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Lower California, and Arizona. In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled 
from all Spanish America, and their places taken by the other 
orders. To Lower California came the Dominicans, to Alta Cali- 
fornia the Franciscans of the College of San Fernando, in the City 
of Mexico. 

Lhe missions, then, like the presidios, or garrisons, were char- 
acteristically and designedly frontier institutions, and it is as pioneer 
agencies that they must be studied. This is true whether they be 
considered from the religious, the political, or the social standpoint. 
As religious institutions they were designed to introduce the Faith 
among the heathen. Having done this, their function was to cease. 

seing designed for the frontier, they were intended to be tem- 
porary. As soon as his work was finished on one frontier, the mis- 
sionary was expected to move on to another.) In the theory of the 
law, within ten years each mission must be turned over to the 
secular clergy, and the common mission lands distributed among 
the Indians. But this law had been based on experience with the 
more advanced tribes of Mexico, Central America, and Peru. On 
the northern frontier, among the barbarian tribes, a longer period 
of tutelage was always found necessary. 

The result, almost without fail, was a struggle over seculariza- 
tion, such as occurred in California. So long as the Indians were 
under the missionaries, their lands were secure from the land- 


grabber. The land-grabber always, therefore, urged the fulfillment 


squatters ”’, the “sooners”, and the 


of the ten-year law, just as the 
“boomers” have always urged the opening of our Indian reserva- 
tions. But the missionaries always knew the danger, and they 
always resisted secularization until their work was finished. Sooner 
or later, however, with the disappearance of frontier conditions, the 
missionary was expected to move on. His religious task was beside 
the soldier, entre infieles, in the outposts of civilization. 

3ut the missionaries were not alone religious agents. Design- 
edly in part, and incidentally in part, they were political and civi- 
lizing agents of a very positive sort, and as such they constituted 
a vital feature of Spain’s pioneering system. From the standpoint 
of the Church, and as viewed by themselves, their principal work 


was to spr¢ id the Faitl st st \ t 
contess complete and disqualifying ig 9 : f 
existing missionary rrespon e, 
fraught with unmistakable proofs of the relis 
of the vast majority of the missionaries. It 
#1 se 
hardt says, that they “came not as s geOs 
scnooi-masters, nor as throy eag 
in a worldly sense, to the exclusion or neg c 
pointed out by Christ”. But it is equally i 
credit, that, incidentally from their own standpoint 
from that of the government, thev were all th il mot! nd 
that to all these and other services they frequent] 
las 1, +1 1 ¢ 
Cialm, when they asked tor government 
lhe missions, then, were agencies of the Stat ' f the 


Church. They served not alone to Christianize tl rontier, bi 


ilso to aid in extel hol ng \ Zing < 
tianity was the basic element of ul ( t 

< acknowledged Of the t l rie raith, the 
first task of the missionary, from the standpoint of both State and 
Church, was'to convert the heather But neither the State nor the 
Church—nor the missionary himself—in S; : ‘ 


sidered the work of the mission as ending het If the Indian were 
+ | } ] ] 1 

to become either a worthy Christian or a desirable subject, he must 
be disciplined in the rudiments of civilized life The task of giving 
the discipline was likewise turned over to the missionat lience, 


the missions were designed to be not only Christian seminaries. but 


g 
in addition were outposts for the contro gy SK 0 
the civilizing of the frontier 

Since they served the State, the missions were supported by the 
State. It is a patent fact, and scarcely needs demonstrating, that 


they were maintained to a very considerable extent by the royal 
treasury. The Franciscan missions of New Spain in the eighteenth 
century had four principal means of support. The annual stipends 
of the missionaries (the sinodos) were usually paid by the govern- 


ment. These sinodos varied in amount according to the remoteness 


of the missions, and on the northernmost frontier were usually 
$450 for each missionary. In 1758, for example, the treasury of 


New Spain was annually paying sinodos for twelve Ouerétarar 

7 
friars in Coahuila and Texas, six Jaliscans in Coahuila, eleven 
Zacatecans in Texas, ten Fernandinos in the Sierra Gorda. six 


Jaliscans in Nayarit, twenty-two Zacatecans in Nuevo Leon and 


Nueva Vizcaya, seventeen Zacatecans in Nuevo Santander, five 
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San Diegans in Sierra Gorda, and thirty-four friars of the Pro- 
vincia del Santo Evangelio in New Mexico, or, in all, 123 friars, at 
an average of about 350 pesos each. This report did not include the 
Provincia de Campeche or the Yslas de Barlovento, for which sep- 
arate reports had been asked. Other appropriations were made for 
missionaries in the Marianas and the Philippine Islands, depend- 
encies of New Spain. 

Besides the sinodos, the government regularly furnished the 
missionaries with military protection, by detaching from the near-by 
presidios from two to half a dozen or more soldiers for each mis- 
sion. In addition, the royal treasury usually made an initial grant 
(ayuda de costa) of $1000 to each mission, to pay for bells, vest- 
ments, tools, and other expenses of the founding, and in cases of 
emergency it frequently made special grants for building or other 
purposes. 

These government subsidies did not preclude private gifts, or 
alms, which were often sought and secured. In the founding of 
new missions the older establishments were expected to give aid, 
and if able they did respond in liberal measure. And then there 
were endowments. The classic examples of private endowments 
on the northern frontier were the gifts of Don Pedro de Terreros, 
later Conde de Regla, who offered $150,000 to found Apache mis- 
sions in Coahuila and Texas, and the Jesuit Fondo Piadoso, or 
Pious Fund, of California. (This latter fund, begun in 1697, grew 
by a variety of gifts to such an amount that the missions of Lower 
California were largely supported by the increase alone. With the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 the fund was taken over by the 
government, and became the principal means of support of the new 
Franciscan missions of Alta California, besides being devoted in 
part to secular purposes. Even in Alta California, however, the 
royal treasury paid the wages (sueldos) of the mission guards, and 
gave other financial aid. 

Finally, the Indians of the missions were expected soon to 
become self-supporting, and, indeed, in many cases they did acquire 
large wealth through stock-raising and agricultural pursuits. But 
not a penny of this belonged to the missionaries, and the annual 
sinodos, or salaries, continued to be paid from other sources, from 
the Pious Fund in California, and from the royal treasury gen- 
erally elsewhere. 

While it is thus true that the missions were supported to a very 
considerable degree by the royal treasury, it is just as plain that the 


amount of government aid, and the ease with which it was secured, 
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work of the padres—without hypocrisy 
00k was not readily opened to found new missions unless 1 
was an important political as well as a relig obj 

relig 

Striking examples of this fact are fot 
Texas and California ne es 
had long had their eves on the Kingdo | 
promising field of labor, and had even appea r 
for aid in cultivating it. But in \ till La Sall ( 


and funds were provide tor missions ( 

French danger passed for the moment, and the miss 

lrawn Then for another decade Father Hidalgo appealed in \ 
for funds and permission to re-establish the missions But 

St. Denis, agent of the French governor of Louisiar intruded 
himself into Coahuila, the Spanish government at once gave liberal 
support for the refounding of the missions, to aid in restraining the 
French. 

The case was the same for California. Since the time of \ 
caino the missionaries had clamored for aid and for permiss 
found missions at San Diego and Montere\ In 1920 Father As 
cension, who had been with Vizcaino eightet VI 
“I do not know what security His Majesty can have in his « 
science for delaying so long to send sters of the Gos { 
realm of California”, and, during the next centur 
hundred others echoed this admonition Sut all to no purpose t 
the Russian Bear began to amble or to threaten to amble down the 
Pacific Coast. Then money was forthcoming—partly from the 
fiscated Pious Fund, it is true—and then missionaries were set 
help hold the country for the crow1 On this point ther Engel 
hardt correctly remarks: 

The missionaries, who generally ottered to undergo any hardshiy 


in order to convert the Indians, appear to have been enlisted merely for 


the purpose of securing the territory for the Spanish king . fand] the 
Spanish governnient would not have sent ships and troops to the nortt 
west if the Russians had not crept down the Pacific coa 


The men who presumed to guide 
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as a rule ever since, cared not for the success of Religion or the wel+ 
fare of its ministers except in so far as both could be used to promote 
political schemes. 

In this last, I think, Father Engelhardt is too hard on the Spanish 
monarchs. Their pious professions were not pure hypocrisy. They 
were truly desirous of spreading the Faith. But they were terribly 
“hard up”, and they had little means to support religious projects 
unless they served both political and religious ends. 

The value of the missionaries as frontier agents was thus clearly 
recognized, and their services were thus consciously utilized by the 
government. In the first place, they were often the most useful of ex- 
plorers and diplomatic agents. The unattended missionary could 
sometimes go unmolested, and without arousing suspicion and hos- 
tility, into districts where the soldier was not welcome, while by 
their education and their trained habits of thought they were the 
class best fitted to record what they saw and to report what should 
be done. For this reason they were often sent alone to explore new 
frontiers, or as peace emissaries to hostile tribes, or as chroniclers 
of expeditions led by others. Hence it is that the best of the diaries 
of early exploration in the Southwest—and, indeed, in most of 
America—were written by the missionaries. 

As illustrations of this kind of frontier service on the part of 
the missionaries we have but to recall the example of Friar Marcos, 
who was sent by Viceroy Mendoza to seek the rumored “ Seven 
Cities” in New Mexico; the rediscovery of that province, under 
the viceroy’s patronage, by the party led by Fray Agustin Rodri- 
guez; the expeditions of Father Larios, unattended, into Coahuila ; 
the forty or more journeys of Father Kino across the deserts of 
Sonora, and his demonstration that California was a_ peninsula, 
not an island, as most men had thought; the part played by Kino 
in pacifying the revolt of the Pimas in 1695, and in making the 
frontier safe for settlers; the diplomatic errands of Fathers Cala- 
horra and Ramirez, sent by the governors of Texas to the hostile 
northern tribes; the lone travels of Father Garcés, of two thousand 
miles or more, over the untrod trails, in Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico, seeking a better route to California; and the expedi- 
tion of Fathers Dominguez and Escalante, pathfinders for an equal 
distance in and about the Great Basin between the Rockies and the 
Sierras. 

The missions served also as a means of defense to the king’s 
dominions. This explains why the government was more willing to 


support missions when the frontier needed defending than at other 
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The very mission plants were even built and often served as 
fortresses, not alone for padres and neophytes, but for b 
settlers, too. Every well-built mission was ranged round grea 
court or patio, protected on all sides by the buildings, whose wall 
were sometimes eight feet thicl In hostile countries these build 
ings were themselves enclosed within massive protecting walls. In 
1740 President Santa Ana verote tl Miss \ S 
Antonio, Texas, was better able to withstand a siege than an 
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of the three presidios of the province. This of course was only a 


relative excellence. Twenty-two years later the same mission was 


surrounded by a wall, and over the gate was a tower, equipped 


with muskets, ammunition, and three cannon. At the same time 


the mission of San José (Texas) was called “a castle” which 


more than once had been proof against the Apaches. 

Not only were the missionaries consciously utilized as political 
agents to hold the frontier but they often served, on their own 
motion, or with the co-operation of the secular authority, as “ pro- 
moters”’ of the unoccupied districts. They sent home reports of 
the outlying tribes, of the advantages of obtaining their friendship, 


of the danger of foreign incursions, of the wealth and attractions 


the country, and of the opportunities to extend the king’s do- 


minion. Frequently, indeed, they were called to Mexico, or even 
to Spain, to sit in the royal councils, where their expert opinions 
furnished the primary basis of a decision to occupy a new 


often 
outpost. As examples of this, near at home, we have but to recal! 
Escobar, Benavides, and Ayeta of New Mexico, Massanet, Hidalgo, 
and Santa Ana of Texas, Kino of Lower California, and Serra of 
Alta California. Thus consciously or unconsciously, directly or 


with or without secular initiative, the missionaries served 


indirectly, 
poosters sug of 


as most active promoters, one might even call them 


the frontier 
But the missionaries helped not only to extend and hold and 


promote the frontier; more significantly still, they helped to civilize 


it. And this is the keynote of my theme. Spain possessed high 


‘als, but she had peculiar difficulties to contend with. She laid 


‘laim to the lion’s share of the two Americas, but her population 
was small and little of it could be spared to people the New World 
On the other hand, her colonial policy, equalled in humanitarian 
principles by that of no other country, perhaps, looked to the pres- 
ervation of the natives, and to their elevation to at least a limited 
citizenship. (Lacking Spaniards to colonize the frontier, she would 
colonize it with the aborigines) Such an ideal called not only for 
the subjugation and control of the natives, but for their civilization 
as well. To bring this end about the rulers of Spain again made 
use of the religious and humanitarian zeal of the missionaries, choos- 
ing them to be to the Indians not only preachers, but also teachers 
and disciplinarians. ) To the extent that this work succeeded it 
became possible to people the frontier with civilized natives, and 
thus to supply the lack of colonists. This desire was quite in harmony 


with the religious aims of the friars, who found temporal discipline 


indispensable to the best work of Christianization. 


2 
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It was on this question that Father S« h ( . 
regarding the Santa Barbara | ns in ( Ps 
pense for soldiers, Neve urged that the friars should minister to 
the Indians in their native rancherias. But the missionaries pt 


Discipline called for control, and this was ced lars 7 
hands of the missionaries The rule was two friars for ¢ 
sion, but in many instances there was only on lhe need of more 
was often urged 

\s a symbol of force, and to afford protection for 1 naries 


and mission Indians, as well as to hold the frontier against vages 
and foreigners, presidios, or garrisons, were establis 

And thus, across the continent, from San Agustin to San Francisco 
stretched a long and slender line of presidios—San Agustin, Ay 


lache, Pensacola, Los Adaes, La Bahia, San Anto1 San Ju 


Bautista, Rio Grande, San Saba, EK] Paso, Santa Fe, Janos, Fron 
teras, Terrenate, Tubac, Altar, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Montere 


and San Francisco—a line more than twice as long as the Rhin 
Danube frontier held by the Romans, from whom Spain learn 
lesson in frontier defens« 


To assist the missionaries in their work of disciplini 


structing the neophytes, each mission was usually provided wit! 


presidio help in recover 


two or more soldiers from the nearest 
runaways—for the Indians frequently did abscond—special det 
ments of soldiers were furnished. The impression is often give 


that the missionaries objected to the presence of soldiers at the mis 


tested that by this arrangement the Indians could not be disciplined 

The plan was given up therefore, and instead the Indians w n 

eregated in great puebl s at San Buenaventut nd Sant parbar 

Thus, the pueblo was essential to the missio1 t had been to the 

encomienda 
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sions, but as a rule the case was quite the contrary. What they did 
object to was unsuitable soldiers, and outside interference in the 
selection and control of the guard. It is true, indeed, that immoral 
or insubordinate soldiers were deemed a nuisance, and that since the 
presidials were largely half-breeds—mestizoes or mulattoes—and 
often jailbirds at that, this type was all too common. But in gen- 
eral military aid was demanded, and complaint of its inadequacy was 


constantly made. On this point the testimony of Fray Romualdo 


Cartagena, guardian of the College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro, is 


valid. In a report made in 1772, still in manuscript, he wrote, 


What gives these missions their permanency is the aid which they 
receive from the Catholic arms. Without them pueblos are frequently 
abandoned, and ministers are murdered by the barbarians. It is seen 
every day that in missions where there are no soldiers there is no suc- 
cess, for the Indians, being children of fear, are more strongly appealed 
to by the glistening of the sword than by the voice of five missionaries. 
Soldiers are necessary to defend the Indians from the enemy, and to 
keep an eye on the mission Indians, now to encourage them, now to 
carry news to the nearest presidio in case of trouble. For the spiritual 
and temporal progress of the missions two soldiers are needed, for the 
Indians cannot be trusted, especially in new conversions. 


[his is the testimony of missionaries themselves. That pro- 
tection was indeed necessary is shown by the martyrdom of mission- 
aries on nearly every frontier—of Father Segura and his entire 
band of Jesuits in Virginia in 1570; of Father Saeta in Sonora; of 
Fathers Ganzabal, Silva, Terreros, and Santiesteban in Texas; of 
Fathers Carranco and Tamaral in Lower California; of Father 
Luis Jayme at San Diego (Alta California) ; of Father Garcés and 
his three companions at Yuma, on the Colorado; and of the twenty- 
one Franciscans in the single uprising in New Mexico in_ 1680. 
But these martyrdoms were only occasional, and the principal busi- 
ness of the soldiers was to assist the missionaries in disciplining and 
civilizing the savages. 

\s teachers, and as an example to new converts, it was the 
custom to place in each new mission three Indian families from the 
older missions \fter a time the families might return to their 
homes. As Father Romualdo remarked: “It is all the better if 
these families be related to the new, for this insures the perma- 
nence of the latter in the missions, while if they do flee it is easier to 
recover them by means of their relatives than through strangers.” 

Notable among the Indians utilized as teachers and colonists in 
the northern missions were the Tlascaltecans, of Tlascala, the native 


city of Mexico made famous by Frescott. Having been subdued 
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by Cortés, the Tlascaltecans became the most trusted supporter 
of the Spaniards, as they had been the most obstinate foes of the 
“Triple Alliance”, and, after playing an important part in the 
conquest of the Valley of Mexico, they became a regular factor in 
the extension of Spanish rule over the north country. Thus, when 
San Luis Potosi had been conquered, colonies of Tlascaltecans wert 
set to teach the more barbarous natives of that district both lovalts 
to the Spaniards and the elements of civilization In Saltillo a 


large colony of Tlascaltecans was established by Urdifola at th 


end of the sixteenth century, and became the mother colony fr 


which numerous offshoots were planted at t 


villages further north. At one time a hundred families of Tlascalte 
cans were ordered sent to Pensacola; in 1755 they figured in th 
plans for a missionary colony on the Trinity River, in Texas; two 


years later a little band of them were sent to the San Saba missior 


in western Texas to assist in civilizing the Apaches: and twent, 
years afterward it was suggested that a settlement, with these 
people as a nucleus, be established far to the north, on the upper 
Red River, among the Wichita Indians of Texas and Oklahoma 
To help in civilizing the mission Indians of Jalisco, Sinaloa, and 
Sonora, the Tarascans of Michoacan were utilized; further north 
the Opatas, of southern Sonora, were sent into Arizona as teachers 
of the Pimas; to help in civilizing the Indians of California, Serra 


brought mission Indians from the Peninsul 


Discipline and the elements of Europe an civilization were in 
parted at the missions through religious instruction, through in 
dustrial training, and, among more advanced natives, by means of 


rudimentary teaching in arts and letters 


Every mission was, in the first place, a Christian seminary, de 


signed to give religious discipline Religious instruction, o é 
elementary sort suited to the occasion, was imparted by a definite 
routine, based on long experience, and administered with much 


practical sense and regard for local conditions 

Aside from the fundamental cultural concepts involved in Chris 
tianity, this religious instruction in itself involved a most important 
means of assimilation. ‘By the laws of the Indies the missionaries 


were enjoined to instruct the neophytes in their native ton 


in the colleges and seminaries professorships were established to 


teach them. But it was found that, just as the natives lacked the 
concepts, the Indian languages lacked the terms in which properly 


to convey the meaning of the Christian doctrine. Moreover, on 
some frontiers there were so many dialects that it was impossible 


for the friars to learn them.) This was pre-eminently true of the 
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lower Rio Grande region, where there were over two hundred dia- 
lects, more than twenty of which were quite distinct. On this 
er Ortiz wrote in 1745: 

The ministers who have learned some language of the Indians of 
these missions assert that it is impossible to compose a catechism in 
their idiom, because of the lack of terms in which to explain matters of 
Faith, and the best informed interpreters say the same. There are as 
many languages as there are tribes, which in these missions aggregate 
more than two hundred. ... Although they mingle and understand each 
other to some extent, there are twenty languages used commonly by the 
greater number of the tribes. And since they are new to us, and there 
are no schools in which to learn them, and sinee the Fathers are occu 
pied with ministering to the spiritual and temporal needs of the Indians, 
and in recovering those who flee, the Fathers can hardly be held blame- 
worthy for not learning the native languages. 


For these reasons, on the northern frontier instruction was 


usually given in Spanish, through interpreters at first, and directly 


1 
i 


as soon as the Indians learned the language of the friars. In the 


case of children, who were the chief consideration, this was quickly 
done. And thus incidentally a long step toward assimilation was 
accomplished, for we all know the importance of language in the 
fusing of races and cultures. The firmness of the hold of the 
Spanish language upon any land touched by Spain, however lightly, 
has often been noted. It was partly, or even largely, due to this 
teaching of the native children at the missions. 

The routine of religious discipline established by the Francis- 
cans in the missions taken over from the Jesuits in Sonora, in 1767, 
was typical of all the Franciscan missions, and was not essentially 
different from that of the other orders. It was described by Father 
Reyes, later Bishop Reyes, as follows: 

Every, day at sunrise the bells call the Indians to Mass. An old 
Indian, commonly called mador, and two fiscales, go through the whole 
pueblo, requiring all children and unmarried persons to go to the church, 
to take part in the devotion and silence of the Mass. This over, they 
repeat in concert, in Spanish, with the minister, the prayers and the 
Creed. At sunset this exercise is repeated at the door of the church, 
and is concluded with saying the rosary and chanting the salve or the 
alavado. The mador and the fiscales are charged, on Sundays and feast 
days, to take care to require all men, women, and children to be present 
at Mass, with their poor clothes clean, and all washed and combed. 

The very act of going to church, then, involved a lesson in the 
amenities of civilization. There was virtue then as now in putting 
on one’s “ Sunday clothes ” 

On these days [| Father Reyes continues] Mass is chanted with harps, 
violins [all played by the natives], and a choir of from four to six 
[native] men and women. In Lent all have been required to go to 
Mass daily. ... 
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aries reside, many attend the sacraments a i 
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sions they are permitted to have balls, dive: 

But because they have attempted to prohibit superstit : 

scalp dance, the missionaries have encounters 

the [secular] superiors of the province: h 

continue these excesses. 

They contributed, no doubt, to the war spirit, and thus to the 
fense of the province against the Apaches 


If the mission was a Christian seminary. it was 
industrial training school. Father Engelhardt writes 


It must be remembered that the friars came to California as messet 
gers of Christ. They were not farmers, mechanics 


Those who, perhaps, had been engaged in such pursuits, had 


them for the higher occupation of the priest of God, and they had 

desire to be further entangled in worldly business. In California, how 
ever [and he might have added, quite generally] the messengers of the 
Gospel had to introduce, teach, and supervise those very arts, trades 
and occupations, before they could expect to make any headway with 


the truths of salvation. ... As an absolutely necessary means to win the 
souls of the savages, these unworldly men accepted the disagreeable 
task of conducting huge farms, teaching and supervising various m« 
chanical trades, having an eye on the livestock and herders, and n ik 
ing ends meet generally. 

The civilizing function of the typical Spanish mission, where th 
missionaries had charge of the temporalities as well as of the spit 
itualities, was evident from the very nature of the mission plan 
While the church was ever the centre of t 
the particular object of the minister’s pride and care, it was by ni 
means the larger part. Each fully developed mission was a grea 
industrial school, of which the largest, as in California, sometimes 
managed more than 2000 Indians There were weaving rooms, 


blacksmith shop, tannery, wine-press, and warehouses; there wert 


irrigating ditches, vegetable gardens, and grain fields: and on the 
ranges roamed thousands of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. Train 
ing in the care of fields and stock not only made the neophytes 


self-supporting, but afforded the discipline necessary for the rud 
ments of civilized life. The women were taught to cook. sew. spi! 
and weave; the men to fell the forest, build, run the forge. tan 


leather, make ditches, tend cattle, and shear sheep 


| 
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Even in New Mexico, where the missionaries were not in charge 
of the temporalities—that is, of the economic interests of the In- 
dians—and where the Indians had a well-established native agri- 
culture, the friars were charged with their instruction in the arts 
and crafts, as well as with their religious education. And when the 
custodian, Father Benavides—later Bishop of Goa—wrote in 1630, 
after three decades of effort by the friars in that province, he was 
able to report fourteen monasteries, serving fifty-odd pueblos, each 
with its school, where the Indians were all taught not only to sing, 
play musical instruments, read, and write, but, as Benavides puts 
it, “all the trades and polite deportment”’, all imparted by “the 
great industry of the Religious who converted them”. 

[In controlling, supervising, and teaching the Indians, the friars 
were assisted by the soldier guards, who served as mayor domos 
of the fields, of the cattle and horse herds, of the sheep and goat 
ranches, and of the shops. In the older missions, even among the 
most backward tribes, it sometimes became possible to dispense 
with this service, as at San Antonio, Texas, where, it was reported 
in 1772, the Indians, once naked savages who lived on cactus apples 
and cotton-tail rabbits, had become so skilled and trustworthy that 
“without the aid of the Spaniards they harvest, from irrigated 
fields, maize, beans, and cotton in plenty, and Castilian corn for 
sugar. There are cattle, sheep, and goats in abundance ”, all being 


the product of tl 


1e care and labor of the natives. 

The results of this industrial training at the missions were to 
be seen in the imposing structures that were built, the fertile farms 
that were tilled, and the great stock ranches that were tended, by 
erstwhile barbarians, civilized under the patient discipline of the 
missionaries, assisted by soldier guards and imported Indian teach- 
ers, not in our Southwest alone, but on nearly every frontier of 
Spanish America. 

The missionaries transplanted to the frontiers and made known 
to the natives almost every conceivable domestic plant and animal 
of Europe. By requiring the Indians to work three days a week at 
community tasks, the Jesuits in Pimeria Alta—to give a particular 
illustration—established at all the missions flourishing ranches of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, and opened fields and gardens for 
the cultivation of a vast variety of food plants. Kino wrote in 
1710 of the Jesuit missions of Sonora and Arizona, 

There are already thrifty and abundant fields . . . of wheat, maize, 
frijoles, chickpeas, beans, lentils, bastard chickpeas (garabanzas), etc. 
There are orchards, and in them vineyards for wine for the Masses; 
and fields of sweet cane for syrup and panocha, and with the favor of 
Heaven, before long, for sugar. There are many Castilian fruit trees, 
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such as 


apples, mulberries, etc., and all sorts of ur 


lettuce, onio garlic, anise, pepper, mustar 
Other temporal means [he continues 
which are already stocked with cattle, sheep. and goats. ma roves of 


mares, horses, and pack animals, mules as well as hors 


« = il i 
tion and commerce, and very fat sheep, producing much tallow. « let. and 
soap, which is already manufactured in al al 

\n illustration of some of the more n : 


is to be had in the following description of the ¢ ir Ouereét 


missions 1n Texas, based on an official report made in 17" > 
Besides the church, eacl Sik s -onvent 
17 
tery, including cells tor the friars, porter’s ve. Te t 
ftice ‘ke chor nd vranar 1] ll 
oMmces, WOTKSNOps, and granary, usual] ll under a mmon 


and ranged round a patio \t San Antonio de Valero thi nvent 


Was a two-story structure fiftv ca square with two pat 


\n important part of « Ss | 
the neophytes not onl) elne to st} 1. 
got an important part of thei \t 
of these four missions th S 1 torlis 
sayales, rebozos. frezad 
cotton. \t Mission San Antonio tl . f 
looms, and two store-rooms { « 
\t Concepcion and San Francisco there were three 5 
The neophytes of each miss ; 
pueblo, closely connected with the hurel nd monastery (){ 


those of the four Querétaran missions we have the fulk 


tion of the pu blo at Mission San Antonio de Valero 


of seven rows of houses built of stone, wit! rc] | port ) 
and windows. There was a plaza through which rat vater 


grown with willows and fruit trees. Within the plaza was 
well, to supply water in case of a siege by the eneny Phe 


was surrounded by a wall, and over the gate was a tower. wit] 
brasures, and equipped with three cannon, firear nd 
tion. The houses were furnished with high beds. chest 
pots, kettles, and other domestic utensils The pueblo of San An 


onio Was tvpical o all 
tor ty] f all 


\gricultural and stock-raising s ] 745 
At the four Querétaran missions there were now grazing 4807 


of cattle, 12,000 sheep and goats, and about 1600 hors« nd « 
mission had from thirty-seven to fifty voke of worki xe] Of 
the four missions San Francisco raised the most stock, having 226 


head of cattle and 4000 sheep and goats tach mission had its 


fics quinces, oranges, pomegranat t 

with arched cloisters above and below the others were similat 

pu 
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ranch, some distance away, where the stock was kept, with one or 


more stone houses, occupied by the families of the overseers; the 


necessary corrals, farming implements, and carts; and tools for car 
mission had 


pentry, masonry, and blacksmithin well-tilled 


helds, fenced in and watered by good irrigating ditches, with stone 
dams. In these fields maize, chile, beans, and cotton were raised 
in abundances 1 in the imertas a large variety of garden truck. 


e Texas missions is interesting, but in mag- 


nitude the establishments described are not to be compared with 


those in Paraguay or even in California, where, in 1834, on the eve 
of the destruction of the missions, 31,000 mission Indians at twenty- 


one missions herded 396,000 cattle, 62,000 horses, and 321,006 hogs, 


sheep, and goats, and harvested 123,000 bushels of grain, and where 


corresponding skill and industry were shown by the neophytes in 
orchard, garden, wine-press, loom, shop, and forge. 

The laws of the Indies even prescribed and the missions provided 
a school tor self-government, elementary and limited, it is true, but 
germane and potential nevertheless} This was effected by or- 
ganizing the Indians of the mission$ into a pueblo, with civil and 
military officers, modelled upon the Spanish administration. (When 
the mission was founded the secular head of the district—governor, 
captain, or alcalde—as representative o: the king, formally or- 
ganized the pueblo, appointed the native officers, and gave title to 
the four-league grant of land. In constituting the native govern- 


ment, wisdom dictated that use should be made of the existing In- 


dian organization, natives of prestige being given the important 
offices. Thereafter the civil officers were chosen by a form of 
native election, under the supervision of the missionary, and ap- 
proved by. the secular head of the jurisdiction. 

The civil officers were usually a governor, captain, alcaldes, and 
alguacil, who by law constituted a cabildo, or council. The military 
officers were a captain or a tentente, and subalterns, and were ap- 
pointed by the secular head, or by a native captain-general subject 
to approval by the secular head. The military officers had their own 
insignia, and, to give them prestige, separate benches were placed 
in the churches for the governor, alcalde, and council. In Sonora 
there was a topil, whose duty was to care for the community houses 

a sort of free hostelry, open to all travellers, which seems to have 
been of native rather than of Spanish origin. (The Indians had 
their own jail, and inflicted minor. punishments, prescribed by the 
minister. Indian overseers kept the laborers at their work and, 
indeed, much of the task of controlling the Indians was effected 


through Indian officers themselves. Of course it was the directing 


Chis picture 
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force of the padres and the restraining f 
sidio which furnished the ul : 
This pueblo government was establishe ¢ 
vanced tribes everywhere, and it succeeded in varving deg It 
was often a cause for conflict of jurisdiction, and in 
where the natives were of the most barl 
posed by the missionaries It s be ( 
tainly was not so intended. It not s 
than is student governm rimarv sel But 
of control, and was i step towat ( t 
things, moreover, which help to explain how 
three or four soldiers cot ord 
three thousand savages re ss 
times mutually hostile tribes. So deeply was it impressed wy 
Indians of New Mexico that some of ther I 
Spanish pueblo organization, and by it still govern themselve 


extra-legally. And, I am told, in some places even in Califor 


the descendants of the mission Indians still kee 
ganization as a sort of fraternity, or secret 
g o1 


of Spain \s their first and primary task, the missionaries 


the Faith. But in addition, designedly or inci dentally, they « 


plored the frontiers, promoted their occupation, di 

the interior settlements, taught the ns e Sj 
and disciplined them in good manners, in the rudiments of Euro 
pean ct ifts, of agriculture eve Ot se \lor 
over, the missions were a force which made for the preservation 
of the Indians, as opposed to their destruct 54 
the Anglo-American frontier. In the English col 

good Indians were dead Indians. In the Sy 

thought worth while to improve the native 
for the next. Perhaps the missions did not, every respect, rey 
sent a twentieth-century ideal. Sometimes to some ee. t 


be rorgotten T t of the ons o ] lf 

the grandparents, in a large proportion of cas some gt 
removed, on one side or the other, were o SSI Ind S 


as such learned the elements of Spanish « lization I 
reasons, as well as for unfeigned religious motives, thi 


received the roval su 


Spain’s frontiering genius 


In these ways, then, did the missions serve fronties 
“= failed, as has ever uman ins ition \¢ t ess, it must t 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN SOCIALISM 
RECONSIDERED 


In 1848 Marx and Engels published the Communist Manifesto, 
that “ birth-cry of modern Socialism” which, by its strident appeals 
to the demons of Revolution and proletarian Internationalism, was 
well calculated to aftright divine-right monarchs and to terrify all 
respectable well-to-do bourgeois. “ You have nothing to lose but 
your chains’, cried the prophets of the new and awful dispensation: 
‘you have a world to win; workingmen of all countries, unite!” 
In 1914 the German disciples of the Communist gospel, more nu- 
nerous by far than their comrades in any other country, stood 
staunchly loyal to Kaiser as well as to Fatherland, and voted taxes 
and gave their lives, seemingly in perfect concord with the titled 
nobility and the wealthy middle class, in order that victory in a huge 
world-war should be wrested by Germans from other nationalities, 
even from the workingmen-of other nationalities; of international- 
ism, so emphasized in 1848, they now said little, and of revolution, 
revolt, or rebellion, they breathed not a word. Yet the attitude of 
the German Social Democrats in 1914, far from being determined 
on the spur of the moment by frenzy or absence of thought, was in 
fact conditioned quite rationally by certain developments in the 
evolution of German Socialism since 1848. It is the intent of this 
paper to reconsider the history of the German Social Democratic 


movement in a new light, in the light of the present world-conflagra- 
tion, and to present certain facts which, although they have escaped 
popular attention, may afford an illuminating commentary on the 
gradual elimination of the tactics and policies that in an earlier day 


had made German Social Democracy feared and hated and thor- 


It is not without significance that organized Socialism in Ger- 
many is hardly older than the ministry of Bismarck. It stepped into 
the political arena at a time when violent revolutionary republican- 
ism had been discredited and when the ablest and most forceful 
Prussian Junker was already in the saddle with his baggage of a 


or less benevolent Hohenzollern paternalism. There was no 


more 

1 Of the standard histories of the German Social Democracy, the best are 
Franz Mehrine’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie (1897-1898, 2 vols.), 
and Edgard Milhaud’s La Démocratie Soctaliste Allemande (1903) 


oughly disreputable.’ 
62) 
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tradition in Germany of successful revolution, such as had been 
firmly established in France by the events of 1780, 18 
From its first formal appearance, German Socialism was less revolu 
tionary than evolutionary. 

At first glance the happenings of 1848 might seem to disprove 
this thesis. Was not the revolutionary movement of 1848 attended 
in Germany by a lively agitation among the working classes? Wer 
not the Bund der Gerechten and the Arbeiterverbriiderung tru 
precursors of Socialism? Upon closer scrutiny, however, the revo 
lution of 1848 reveals itself as an essentially niddle-class uprising 
in which outbreaks of violence among the workingmen for the 
most part bore a closer resemblance to riots than to organize 
revolution. Germany in 1848, let it ever be remembered, was e\ 
more unripe for a Socialist revolution than for a democratic and 
national one. Industrial development, the spread of the factory 
system and the growth of cities—the very stuff from which 


Marxian socialism has always been fashioned—was much more 


> 


backward in Germany than in 
earners were relatively few and impotent What workers there 
were, moreover, were imbued with the petty bourgeois spirit and, 
worse still from the standpoint of revolution, to some extent actu 
ally with the spirit of the medieval gilds 

Only a comparatively small minority of the German workers had 
grasped the revolutionary mission of the working class. If they ever) 
where fought in the front rank of the advanced parties; if, wherevet 


they could, they tried to urge on the middle-class democracy, they paid 


the cost of all this in their own person The Communists of 1848 fell 
on the barricades, on the battle-field of Baden: they filled the prisons 
or they were obliged, when the reaction triumphed all along tl ine 
to go into exile, where a large number of them died in miset 


Great economic prosperity in 1850 not only bolstered up the 
tottering thrones of central Europe but also snuffed out the last 


flickering flames of the workingmen’s agitation of the period. The 


governments soon felt themselves strong enough to dissolve all rev 
olutionary organizations, and, on the motion of Prussia and Austri 


the Bundestag in 1854 decreed that all the federated states must 
suppress every workingmen’s society or fraternity which pursued 
political, socialist, or communist ends. Not only did the revolu 
tionary movement of 1848-18419 mean for German Socialists the 
loss of their leaders and the dissolution of their organizations, but 
it likewise left in their minds an ineradicable distrust of vio 
as a means of realizing their ends. Marx and Engels perceived 
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in June, 1861, soon comprised the bulk of Prussian lib 


t the new era and on the eve of their expulsion from Ger- 


shed a gloss on their gospel of 1848, a gloss to which 
disciples attached, as time went on, an ever greater 

nd authority 
rsal prosperity ot the present time | wrote Marx and 
1850], when the productive forces of bourgeois society are 
as luxuriantly s is possible under bourgeois conditions, 
yucstl f an effective revolution. Such a revolution 
in periods when the two factors of modern productive 
eois productive methods are in conflict with each other. 


irl Marx of 1850 is an almost pessimistic fatalism in 


st to the romantic enthusiasm of a Ledru-Rollin, a 


ore than a decade later, almost synchronizing with 
of Bismarck to power in Prussia, the workingmen’s 


as resumed, the chief legacy of reborn German Socialism 


of 1848-1849 was a horror of violence. No more 
to immediate revolution came from the people’s apostles. 
st leaders had, temporarily at least, turned from danger 
inda to scholarly exegesis. Marx published his Critique 
conomy in 1859 and forthwith set to work on his 
Das Capital; Lassalle’s System of Acquired Rights 
i861. In the meantime, the middle-class German lib 


y substituting England for France as the mode! 


rogramme and their methods. The Fortschrittspartei, 


ler the leadership of such men as Karl Twesten, Eduard 


1 Rudolf Virchow ; and when, in the elections of Novem 
the new party gained complete control of the House of 


nost gracious springtime for the people seemed 


and; as Bernstein has remarked, “it promised the rose 


thorns’. Everything would now come off in the most 


parliamentary style. The party of progress would utilize 


questions of military reform and the budget in order 


he government both to accept the doctrine of ministerial 


lity and to respect the constitutional guarantees of per 


Should the government oppose the lawfully-elected 
hen the Progressive majority would hold up supplies 
time as the government would be disgraced and obliged 


But above all, no violence! Only a quiet, pacifistic, 
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Besides, the Progressives in their sympathetic study of English 
institutions and precedents had hit upon a happily peaceful way 
of solving the social and economic problems of the day. If they 
could consecrate Prussia to “liberty ’"—liberty of trade, liberty of 
contract, liberty of association, liberty of education, liberty of self 
help—they would wean the workingmen from socialistic Utopias 
and win them to a proper respect for law and order and individual 
rights, not the least of which was the right of private property. 
Like their English contemporaries, these Prussian liberals were 
not simon-pure democrats: as well-to-do middle-class people, the) 
lectoral system Ol 


themselves were entrenched in the three-class « 
their country and could see no good reason for introducing a un 


versal manhood suffrage which might imperil their majority in the 


Aor Sherty eanec 


House of Representatives and endanger glorious “ libe: 


ally since the workingmen, to enjoy the blessings of 


had no need of the ballot. The workers had no need of direct par- 
liamentary representation; the Progressives were their benevolent 
if self-constituted champions. When a group of workers humbl) 
petitioned for full membership in the party, the magnanimous bu 
hardly satisfactory reply was vouchsafed that “all workers might 
consider honorary membership as their birthright 


The magnanimity of the liberal leaders was not convincing to 


all the workers. There were some who suspected that “ liberty 


of the middle-class variety might not prove panacea for long 
hours, small wages, and miserable factory and tenement conditiot 
It was before a group of these doubters and upon th vitation 
that Ferdinand Lassalle in 1862 delivered his lectures on the 
“ Workers’ Programme” (Arbeiterprogramm) and “ W) 
(Was nun?). He confirmed their suspicions and strength lt 
doubts. And thenceforth the issue was squarely joined between 
the middle-class Progressives and the Socialist followers of Lassall 
Lassalle’s following was never numerous. Although he was a 


brilliant speaker and writer, fired with the most ardent enthusiasm, 
tireless in travel and propaganda, and possessed in no small degree 
of organizing ability, he was unable to awaken the bulk of the 
German working class to anv appreciation of the role which it might 


1 of Ger- 


conceivably play in the national, political, and social life 
many ; and Der Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, which Lassalle 
formed in 1863 and over which he exercised practically dictatorial 
powers, numbered at his death on August 31, 1864, fewer than five 
thousand adherents. Nevertheless, it is from this General Asso- 


ciation of German Workingmen that the present-day German Social 
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Democracy is derived in unbroken apostolic succession, and, as I 
hope to show, the “deposit of faith and morals” delivered by the 
Master Lassalle during his brief ministry to a mere handful of 
rather ignorant and poverty-stricken German workers (many of 
them of Jewish extraction) has been preserved jealously and zeal- 
ously—one might almost say superstitiously—for the guidance and 
inspiration of some four and a quarter million German voters 
(1912). The real beginning of German Social Democracy dates 
from Lassalle’s “Open Reply Letter” (Offenes Antwort-Schrei- 
ben) of 1863 rather than from the “Communist Manifesto” 
launched by Marx and Engels in 1848. 

What was the essence of the gospel according to Lassalle? In the 
first place, it dogmatized the popular conviction that force and violence 
could not materially further any radical cause. Lassalle despised 
the French Revolution of 1789 as a compromising bourgeois revolu- 
tion. He thought the German failure of 1848 only natural. Under 
the spell of Fichte and Hegel, he held in common with Marx and 
Engels that historical evolution (Entwicklung) is gradual and is 
determined by changing economic conditions, but, truer to Hege! 
and Fichte than Marx and Engels had been, he extolled the State 
as an eternal, unchanging concept, an end in itself. In this sense 
he quoted a passage from an address of Boeckh’s in which the 
celebrated antiquarian appealed from the “ State-Concept of Liberal- 
ism”, the passive-policeman idea, to the “antique civilization” 
(Kultur) which had become once and for all the inalienable founda- 
tion of the German mind and which had given birth to the notion 
that the concept of the State must be so far enlarged that “the 
State shall be the institution in which the whole virtue of man- 
kind shall realize itself”.* “ The immemorial vestal fire of all 
civilization, the State, I defend with you against those modern bar- 
barians” (i. e., the Progressives of Prussia), he exclaimed to the 
judges of the Berlin Kammergericht in his speech on “ Indirect 
Taxation.’ So ideological did he make his concept of the State 
that he instilled into the workers a semi-mystical reverence for 
even the active-policeman Prussian State of his own day. In this 
respect a most literal Hegelian, he never uttered any of the ambigui- 
ties which characterized Marx and Engels. The one thing which 
he held in common with the Progressives was an abhorrence of 
violence. 

4 The clearest statement of Lassalle’s idea of the State and of his repug- 
nance to violent revolution is to be found in the Arbeiterprogramm (ed. Bern- 
stein), II. 9-so (1893), although all his writings are impregnated with the same 


idea and the same repugnance. 
5 Die Indirekte Steuer (ed. Bernstein), II. 388 (1893). 
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/ 
A second note of Lassalle’s gospel was an unwavering belief in 

the inevitability and desirability of political democt H ' 

was one with the British Chartists. He wished redress of work 

ingmen’s grievances; he championed productive « 

ties as the goal of social reform. But in his opin ( 

societies and redress of grievances could come only by means of 

state aid and state action, and the assistance of the State would 

be forthcoming only when a class-conscious proletariat 

come a political force, and the only way in which the pro! 

could exert direct and commanding influence woul 

universal manhood suffrage. To the very end Lassall 

to his conviction that the demands of the General Assox on oO 

German Workingmen should be limited to this on point 

versal suffrage in order to obtain state hel 

operative societies ”’.' 

When Lassalle preached his simple gospel, Prussia, it must be 
remembered, was in the throes of a desperate constitutional conflict 
On one side was the Conservative government, headed sinc: Sep 
tember, 1862, by Bismarck, backed by the Junkers and lauded by 


the Evangelical clergy, a government determined not only to effect 
thoroughgoing military reforms but also to safeguard the id 
von Gerlach’? and the Kreuz Zeitung—the Christian State, divin 
right monarchy, “historic rights”, benevolent and bureaucratic 
paternalism, invocation of the God of Might. On the other side 
was the Progressive majority in the House of Representatives, 
whose ideal of monarchy was much nearer to the traditions of 
the British Hanoverians and of the French Orleanists than to 
those of the Prussian Hohenzollerns, and whose ideal of economic 
society approximated that of the Manchester school rather than 
that of Hegel or of Fichte; their immediate programme was, of 
course, to assure “liberty” to the individual and constitutional 
parliamentary government to Prussia. Had all the forces opposed 
to Bismarck and his Conservative régime been able to co-operate, 
the outcome of the struggle might have been quite different. But, 
as has often happened, divisions among its opponents and mutual 
recriminations between their camps proved a veritable godsend to 


the government. The Progressives distrusted if they « 


spise the Socialist workingmen. Lassalle hit back manfully; he 
6 Cf. the Offenes Antwort-Schreiben (ed. Bernste 
7 Ernst Ludwig v. Gerlach (1795-1877 the great intellectual proponent of 


German Conservatism. Cf. the Aufzetchnungen aus seinem Leben und Wirken 


(ed. Jakob v. Gerlach, 1903, 2 vols 


lid not d 


taught his followers to hate the Progressives and to give free ex- 
pression to their hatred.* 

Enough has been said to make clear how fundamental and how 
natural were the divergences between Lassalle and the Progres- 
sives. Lassalle styled the Progressives a “clique” and inveighed 
against “a Louis-Philippe monarchy created by the bourgeoisie”. 
To Karl Marx the conflict between the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat was part of an elaborate epic economic theory; to Ferdinand 
Lassalle it was rather the precise, definite political fact of the fight 
between the Prussian Progressives and his own Workingmen’s 
\ssociation. Marx, in order to subdue the bourgeoisie, would have 
the proletariat make no terms whatsoever with the landed aris- 
tocracy and other supports of a conservative society which to him 
represented but an anachronistic survival of an older economic 
struggle. Lassalle, on the other hand, for reasons of practical 
politics in Germany, found himself gradually impelled into Con- 
servative or quasi-Conservative lanes and by-ways. He could see 
good points in what the English have termed “ Tory Socialism” 
more clearly than in middle-class liberalism; and many of his 
utterances must have been as pleasing to Bismarck as they were 
angering to the Progressives. He insisted that in the pending con- 
stitutional conflict the Prussian Conservative government could not 


and should not yield to “the clique”, but he suggested that 


it might well call the people upon the scene and trust to them. To do 
this, it need but call to mind the origin of the monarchy, for all mon- 
archy has originally been monarchy of the people... . \ Louis-Philippe 
monarchy certainly could not do this; but a monarchy that still stands 
as kneaded out of its original dough, leaning upon the hilt of the sword, 
might quite certainly do this if it determined to pursue truly great, 
national, and democratic aims.!° 

Though Eduard Bernstein, the foremost authority on matters 
Lassallean, has assailed the usually accepted idea of Lassalle’s in- 
tense nationalism,’ the fact remains, nevertheless, that Bismarck 
in the pursuit of his foreign policy would have found a more loyal 
equerry in the leader of the Association of German Workingmen 
than in any member of the parliamentary majority. Lassalle 
ardently desired the political unification of Germany and perceived 

8 Lassalle set the pace in his vindictive Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch, 
der Oekonomische Julian, oder Kapital und Arbeit (January, 1864). 

8 Der Hochverraths-Prozess wider Ferd. Lassalle vor dem Staatsgerichts- 
hofe zu Berlin am 12. Marz 1864 (ed. Bernstein), II. 743-830 (1893). 


10 Jhid. 


11 Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social Reformer 
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readily that real unity could be obtained only by the arms of 
Prussia and the exclusion of Austria \s early as 1859 


brochure on the Italian War,’? he unfolded the plan which Bis 


marck was to execute seven years later. Possibly at some future 
date unified Germany might be transformed peaceably into a n 


tional republican state, but in the meantime the domination of 


Prussia would be essential. This power, reactionary par excellence 
was called to be the instrument for national union and for the 
emancipation of the working class, and that, through social royalty 


and state socialism. 
Without attempting to give a con prehensive view of Lassalle’s 
career,’® it has seemed worth while to dwell at some length uy 
certain features of his work which were destined for a long whil 
to influence the German Social Democrats. Particularly. his poli 
of combating the liberal bourgeoisie and of coquetting with the 
court was maintained in full vigor by Jean Baptista von Schweitzer 


the president of the party from 1864 to 1872 and editor of 


Socialdemokrat, the official organ of the movement Schweitzer 
like Lassalle, believed that if Bismarck could be prevailed upon t 


utilize the lower classes as a counterpoise to the obstreperous 


middle-class Progressives, the king out of the plenitude of his r 
grace and benevolence might freely grant the fundamental demand 


of the General Association, universal suffrage in order to obtain 


state help for productive co-operative socicties: and in this ques 
tion of tactics Schweitzer went further than Lassalle in adopting a 
positively fawning attitude toward the Hohenzollern famil 
the aristocratic Prussian Minister-President. Early in January, 
1865, a leading article in the Socialdemokrat indicated that the best 


solution of the Schleswig-Holstein problem would be the uncon 
ditional annexation of the disputed provinces to Prussia: ane 
series of articles on “ The Bismarck Ministry", running from Janu 
ary 27 to March 1, Schweitzer declared that the only two forces 
capable of dealing successfully with the question of national un 
fication were the proletariat and the Prussian army. He spoke of 

12 Der Italienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preussens: eine Stimm er 


Demokratie (pub. anonymously, 18s 


13 The authoritative works on Lassalle’s career are: Becker, Geschichte der 
Arbeiter-Agitation Ferdinand Lassalles R74 Brandes, Ferdinand é 
Literarisches Charakterbild 877, Eng. trans. 1911 Dawson, German S lism 
and Ferdinand Lassalle (1888 Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle as a ll Re 
former (1893), and Ferdinand Lassalle und seine Bedeutung fiir die Arh , 


Klasse (1904); and Harms, Ferdinand Lassalle und seine Bedeutung fiir 
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“the mighty genius” of Frederick the Great, “a man admirable in 
every respect”, and of “the remarkable” and “the praiseworthy ” 
policy of Bismarck. 

It has long been customary for Socialist historians and apolo- 
gists to denounce Schweitzer as “the paid agent of Bismarck ” and 
as a renegade (and something of a renegade he was, after 1872 
and to emphasize the differences between his corrupt movement on 
the one hand and the pure movement of Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
August Bebel on the other. A re-examination and reappraisal of 
the facts in the matter, however, while establishing neither proof 
nor disproof of Schweitzer’s alleged acceptance of bribes from 
Bismarck, would seem to show that Liebknecht and Schweitzer 
were separated far less on the question of Socialist principles than 
on the question of political tactics. Liebknecht, it is true, during 
his thirteen years’ exile in England lived much in the society of 
Marx and Engels and shared their radical views to a greater degree 
than Lassalle or Schweitzer. But Marx and Engels by this time 
were not preaching violence or rebellion; and that there was no in- 
compatibility of major tactics between Lassalle and Liebknecht is 
evidenced by the fact that the latter was a great admirer of the 


standard-bearer of English Tory Socialism. Disraelt’s Sybil was 


~ 
1 


translated by Liebknecht’s wife and given an honorable place in the 
German Socialist library. Liebknecht himself, like Marx and 
Engels, trusted the feudal aristocracy of Prussia less than that of 
England and disliked Lassalle’s flirtations with Bismarck as well 
as the autocratic organization of the General Association of Ger 
man Workingmen. But a difference of quite another sort better 
explains the bitterness with which Liebknecht arid his disciple Bebel 
subsequently assailed Schweitzer and the General Association. 
Bebel was a Saxon and Liebknecht was a native of Hesse, and both 
men shared the South Germans’ fear and hatred of Prussia. Lieb- 
knecht, an enfant terrible of 1848-1849, had come to decry the use 
of violence as a result of his stirring and disheartening experiences 
in those years, but he never lost faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the ideal of that revolutionary movement—a Greater Germany 
welded together under a republican form of government for the 
attainment of thoroughgoing social democracy. These principles 
might be the eventual goal of Lassalle and Schweitzer, but the 
means of reaching the goal were quite different. The latter, as we 
have seen, would solve the immediate problem of German unifica- 
tion precisely as Bismarck was preparing to solve it; Liebknecht 


and Bebel, on the other hand, would hark back to the days of the 


> 
> 
& 
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Frankfort Assembly and would achie' 


under the aegis of Prussia, not with the aid of 

the expense of the exclusion of Austri lhe result was that 
February, 1865, while Schweitzer was penning his fulso ses 
of Bismarck’s Schleswig-Holstein policy, Liebknecht resig | 
connection with tne Socialdemokrat and turned his attention to 
propaganda in Saxony, which then was a field ripening 

Prussian harvester lo his own brand of Socialisn knecht 
speedily won August Bebel and a sufficient number of other Saxon 
workingmen to admit of the election of himself and B 
resentatives of a Sdchsische Volkspartei in the R fe ( 
North German Confederation. 

In this Reichstag, newly created in 1867 as a result of the S 
Weeks’ War, Liebknecht and Bebel found themselve 
Schweitzer, who had been elected by votes of the General -\s 
ciation of German Workingmen Their difterences about 
policy were more patent than ever. Schweitzer insisted upon t ¢ 
the credit for Bismarck’s condescending acquiescence in the « 
lishment of universal manhood suftrage in the North German Con 
federation : he conside red the Conf leration a fait a mpli wl 
should not be undone if it could, and which should be utilized to 
further social and economic reforms for the workingmen Lieb 
knecht and Bebel, on the other hand, maintained that univers 
suffrage for the Reichstag was delusive so gy as it s hedg 


about by so many constitutional restrictions and rendered impotent 


by the retention of the three-class electoral system in all-powerft 
Pr hey nrotect her o bas 
russia; they protested vehemently agains e 


make terms with a political order based on brute force, injustice, 


and autocracy. 


In vain did Liebknecht endeavor to discredit Schweitzer w 
the maijoritv of the General Association. Unable to force him out 
of its presidency, Liebknecht at length convened a minority congress 


at Eisenach in August, 1869, and there formed a rival organization 
the Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party (S udemokratisch 
Arbeiterpartei)—with a Marxian programme and a Marxian o1 
ganization. The secessionists from the issallean association wert 
promptly affiliated with the Inter itional which Karl Marx 
launched at London in 1864, only a few weeks after the death of 


Lassalle. From 1869 to 1875 the two rival societies existed sid 


/ 


by side and for some time FEisenachers and Lassalleans vied with 


the North German Confederation s consecrating tf policy ot 
violence and of Prussian monarchical domination; they refused to 
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each other in the art of calling names: the Eisenachers accused the 
Lassalleans of accepting bribes from the Prussian government ; the 
Lassalleans retaliated by styling the Eisenachers “traitors” and 
charging them with being the agents of the bourgeoisie. 

Such was the situation when on July 19, 1870, the Reichstag of 
the North German Confederation was convened in extraordinary 
session to grant credits for the war which France had just pro- 
claimed against Prussia. The Reichstag voted the credits unan- 
imously except for the two votes of Bebel and Liebknecht. The 
latter merely withheld their votes: casting them in the negative 
might seem to countenance the criminal policy of Napoleon III.; 
casting them in the affirmative would certainly be construed as an 
endorsement of the inevitable outcome of the Bismarckian “ crime 
of 1866”. The deputies of the Lassallean faction and one Eisen- 
acher, believing that Prussia had been outrageously attacked by the 
jealous and ambitious emperor of the French, voted the appro- 
priations necessary for the conduct of the war. 

After Sedan, all the German Socialists, both Eisenachers and 
Lassalleans, declared and voted against the continuation of a war 
which they considered no longer defensive. A “ Manifesto to the 
German Workingmen”, published by the party executive of the 


Eisenachers on September 5, 1870, stated that 


it is a duty of the German people, and indeed it is in their own interests, 
to accord an honorable peace to the French Republic. . . . Above all it 
is the duty of the German workingmen, among whom the solidarity of 
interests between the German and French peoples has become a sacred 
conviction and who see in the French workingmen only brothers and 
comrades to whom they are united by a common lot and by common 
aspirations, to secure for the French Republic such a peace... . It is 
absolutely necessary that in all places the party, in accordance with our 
manifesto, shall organize popular demonstrations as imposing as possible 
against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine and in favor of an honorable 
peace with the French Republic." 

The answer of Bismarck’s government to this appeal was the 
imprisonment of its signatories by military order in the fortress of 
Boyen near the Russian frontier and the quick forcible breaking-up 
of every attempted demonstration inspired by it. On November 
24, when the government opened the regular session of the Reichs- 
tag and demanded a new loan for the prosecution of the war, 
Liebknecht and Bebel were quite outspoken in urging the rejection 
of the loan and in begging the chancellor to terminate the war 
without any annexations. In December, the two annoying and 
Ss 


14Carl Stegmann and C., Hugo, Handbuch des cialismus (1897), art 


“ Eisenacher’”’, p. 170. 
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talkative deputies were arrested, together with Hepner, the asso 


ciate editor of the Volkstaat, the official organ of the Ejisenachers. 


on the charge of “inciting to high treason”. After three months 
and a half of close surveillance—the war by that time being pra 
tically concluded—the accused were given provisional liberty. Sub 


sequently, in March, 1872, they were tried at Leipzig: Hepner was 
acquitted, but Liebknecht and Bebel were condemned to two years’ 
confinement in a military fortress; and Bebel was released in 1874 
only to be clapped into jail another nine months for lése-majest 
3eside these leaders of the Eisenache rs, four members of the Leip 
zig committee and numerous other members of the party had beet 
accused of organizing protests against the later developments of the 
Franco-Prussian War and had been condemned to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

Nor were the government’s prosecutions directed solely against 
the Eisenachers. The Lassalleans themselves, who u 
been under Bismarck’s spell and had been magnanimously tolerated 
by him, now broke with him and paid the penalty by losing his pro 
tection. While they acclaimed the overthrow of Napoleon II]. and 
the establishment of the German Empire, they denounced the 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine; and the failure of Schweitzer + 
secure re-election to the Reichstag in 1871 lost him both his popu 
larity with his followers and his usefulness to Bismarck. More 


over, the Lassalleans all along had based their admiration for the 


chancellor upon his strenuous opposition to the hated bourgeoisie, 
but now in the early ‘seventies Bismarck was ap 
ing himself completely to the programme 
National Liberals and the Free Conservatives, those very element 
of the national life which the Lassalleans most distrusted. To cay 
the climax, in June, 1874, the Imperial Prosecutor Tessendorf ob 
tained a court order for the provisional closing of the General \sso 
ciation of German Workingmen. Whereupon, Toelcke, one of th 
Lassallean chieftains, wrote to Liebknecht and to Geib, a member 


of the Eisenach executive, proposing a corporate union of the rival 


Socialist organizations. At Gotha, accordingly, a joint congress 

assembled in May, 1875, comprising seventy-three delegates repre 

senting 16,000 Lassalleans, and fifty-six delegates representing some 


gooo FEisenachers. The outcome, as everyone knows, was_ the 


15 Interesting side-lights on these events are supplied by Der H verraths 
Prozess wider Liebknecht, Bebe Hepner r dem § wurgericl il 
rr. bis Virz 187 ” einer Einleitung von H ebkne 1 by 


» 
Bebel, Aus meinem Leben Is ) , 
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coalescence of the two groups into a well-knit “ Socialist Working- 
men’s Party of Germany” (Socialistische Arbeiterpartei Deutsch- 
lands). In general, the Lassalleans had their say in the programme 


of the new organization, much to the chagrin of Karl Marx in dis- 


tant London, and the Eisenachers contented themselves with democ- 
ratizing the form of party administration. The comparative ease 


with which agreement was reached is proof positive of the fact that 
the mere “moderation” of Lassalie’s fundamental principles had 
never been the real reason for the revolt of Liebknecht and Bebel. 

It may seem surprising that the German Socialists considerably 
increased their enrolled number and their electoral strength in the 
decade of the ’seventies, since their ineffective but fierce opposition 
to the Franco-Prussian War and to the annexation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine and their loud but dangerous praise of the revolutionary Paris 
Commune might naturally be expected to alienate the multitude of 


patriotic and order-loving Germans. In explanation of this phenom- 
enon, it is to be observed, first, that in Germany the Socialists pre- 
cipitated no riots and submitted to persecution in a most dutiful 
manner; secondly, that the larger measure of freedom of speech, 
of the press, of meeting, and of association, which characterized 
the first years of the German Empire under the influence of the 
National Liberal régime, afforded a better opportunity than ever 
before for Socialist propaganda; and thirdly, that the immediate 
mushroom growth of German industry and trade, consequent upon 
the erection of the empire and the payment of the French war in 
demnity, and resulting in the “ Panic of 1873”, rapidly huddled 
lower-class Germans into towns and cities, only to reduce many of 
them to want and suffering, and thereby greatly increased the po 
tential number of those who would turn to the economic doctrines 
of Socialism for deliverance from their miserable plight. Social- 
ism, as Liebknecht said; “ became the barometer which indicated the 


general discontent”. Even before the unifying Gotha Congress, 
Socialism was growing in Germany. In 1871 the Socialists polled 
124,700 votes in the empire and elected two candidates to the 
Reichstag; in 1874 they polled 352,000 votes and elected nine 
deputies. The Gotha Congress contributed further to the effective 
propaganda of the Socialists, with the result that at the elections of 
1877 they secured 493.300 votes and twelve members of the Reichs- 
tag. In 1877-1878, the work of making Socialist converts was being 
forwarded by forty-four political newspapers, one illustrated jour- 
nal, a monthly and a semi-monthly review, two comic papers, and 
fourteen trade-union publications, in addition to Vorwadarts, the 


party’s official organ. 
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But Bismarck, once the courteous and rreeah!l 
salle, was now becoming the avowed enemy of the S 1 Democt 


Formerly perceiving in them a useful foil to the hated Provressiv: 


he now recognized their growth as a grave menace t s newet! 


national policies. On May 20, 1878, closely following an unsuccess 


ful attempt of a madman to take the empe1 


with the consent of the Bundesrat. introdu S 
in the Reichstag. So serious were its pr sed fringements « 


personal liberty, however, that it was prot 
cisive vote of 251 to 57. On June 2 another atte: 


assassinate William 1., and this time Bismarck did not try to w 


the existing Reichstag to his measure ; taking advantage of the ex 


citement throughout the countrv, he caused the Bundes1 

solve the inconvenient lower house and to order new ek 

ensuing campaign was waged on the single issue of the pr pose 
coercion of the Socialists, and the government. in order to - ut 
a popular verdict in its favor, spread broadcast throughout the en 
pire the idea that the Socialists were enemies of Kaiser. count 

morality, and the family, that they were inciting to murder, ray 


and most bloody revoluti 


should be outlaws de jure Phe bulk of the electorate rect 

to these charges by appropriate shiverings and trembli: 7s and 

choosing a compliant Reichstag, which on October 18 et t 


anti-Socialist bill by a vote of 221 to 149, the squeamish mino 


being composed chiefly of Centrists and Ra 


It is not necessar\ to define again the general s pt r tl 1 
details of this anti-Socialist law, which, through various re 


ments,’® remained in force until 1890, for these things are know! 


to all students of German history 


aspects of the measure which have often been subordinated or « 


neglected, but which, in view of their effects upon the Ger ~ 
Democracy and likewise upon the et1 pire vhole. mer 
least passing mention. In tl st ] the Biss 
securing the passage of the bill were larg: eee ; 


+ 


the popular fears of Socialism and for the resulting re 


Liberalism of the ‘seventies to the Conservat 

The electoral campaign of IS7O Was the ‘ ) 

no means the last) on which the government flaunted befor: 
16 The law as enacted in Octot - 

31, 1881 It was re-enacted in May 


September 30, 1886; April, 1886, to Sept: er 


September 3 189 


m, that thev were outlaws de fact aie 
\\ 
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eyes of patriotic, peace-loving, property-owning Germans the bogey 
of Socialism, the “red spectre” of mob violence, treason, and ter- 
rorism. So effective was this invocation of an imaginary demon, 
that Liberalism, if not Social Democracy, was immediately weak- 
ened,’* and Bismarck was thenceforth free to break his unnatural 
liaison with the Liberals and to return to his earlier Conservative 
love. The period from 1878 to 1890 was not only the period of the 
anti-Socialist law; it was also the period of Conservative rather 
than Liberal influence; its ideal was benevolent bureaucratic pater- 
nalism instead of individual liberty and national laisser faire; it 
was characterized by the establishment of tariff-protectionism, over- 
seas imperialism, and Bismarckian State Socialism. So successful, 
indeed, was the electoral coup of 1878 that not only Bismarck him- 
self but subsequent and less original chancellors found it expedient 
rather frequently to terrify the German people with the red rag of 
Socialism and thereby to elicit from them a verdict favorable to 
militarism, to tariff reform “upwards”, to colonialism and Welt- 
politik, or to any other policy which an essentially unrepresentative 
government might at any time wish to foist upon the German nation. 
In this way, the anti-Socialist law called an abrupt halt to the 
progress of liberty and democracy in the empire. In the late 
’sixties and early ’seventies it had seemed as if united Germany was 
to play quite a different political role from historic Austria or 
Prussia. Universal equal suffrage had been introduced in the 
North German Confederation and extended to the empire. The 
North German Confederation had legalized coalitions and associa- 
tions of artisans for trade purposes. The empire had adopted on 
May 7, 1874, a law on the freedom of the press, providing that 
neither the administration nor the courts could deprive any citizen 
of the right of carrying on any part of a publishing business and 
that the only limitations upon the exercise of this right should 
be such as would secure a fair amount of publicity and lessen 
national danger in time of war. A reaction against these liberal 
and democratic tendencies was foreshadowed by the anti-Catholic 
laws which attended the Kulturkampf. But the anti-Catholic laws 
were mainly state laws, while the anti-Socialist law was federal, 
and with the passage of the latter the reaction was in full swing. 
Associations, meetings, publications, and collections of money alike, 
17 In the Reichstag, National Liberal deputies numbered 141 in 1877; 109 
1881; and 42 in 1890. Progressive deputies numbered 39 in 1877; 
32 in 1887. The popular vote of the National Liberals, amount- 


1877 to 1,604,300, had decreased in 1878 to 1,486,800, and in 1890 to 


1,177,500 
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which “by means of Social Democratic, socialistic, or communistic 
designs, aim at the overthrow of the existing order of state or of 
society”, were to be prohibited, and likewise such associations, 
meetings, publications, and collections of money in which these 
designs, though not the expressed object, appear “to endanger the 
public peace and in particular the harmony of the different classes 
of the population”. The execution of the law was entrusted not 
to the regular courts but to the police authorities of the several 
states and, on appeal, to a special Imperial Commission composed 
of four members of the Bundesrat and five judges appointed by 
the emperor. A final section of the law contained the most rea 
tionary provisions: whenever the “intrigues of the Socialists 


promised “to endanger the public peace”, the ministry of any 
state might, with the consent of the Bundesrat, arbitrarily suspend 
constitutional! guarantees and decree a “lesser state of siege’ (i. @ 
police law ).** 

And the law was vigorously enforced! During the twelve 
years from 1878 to 1890, all public activities of the Social Demo- 
crats were stopped in Germany, except in the Reichstag and state 
legislatures ; 352 associations were dissolved ; 1299 publications were 
banned ; the “lesser state of siege’, proclaimed for periods at Berlin, 
Hamburg, Harburg, Leipzig, Frankfurt-am-Main, Hanau, Offen 
bach, Stettin, and Spremberg, led to the arbitrary expulsion of 893 
persons, including 504 married men with 973 children dependent 
upon them; and imprisonments imposed by police authorities for 
violation of the measure aggregated 850 years, 5 months, and 19 
days.?° But more grievous than the actual imprisonments and 
banishments under the anti-Socialist law was the fact that »any 
of the people who in 1871 accounted themselves Liberal as wel as 


National now gave support to arbitrary measures which cert, inly 


put Bismarck in a class with Metternich. The only differencg ‘e 
tween the assailants of popular liberties was that Metternich | 10 
popular mandate for his acts while Bismarck commanded ; " 
jority of the deputies elected by universal direct suffrage thr 
out Germany. The German people of the new era must share 4 
18 An excellent analysis and criticis! f t law is to be f 
by Henry W. Farnam in the Journal of the American S ul Science Ass 
XIII. 36-53 (1880). See also R. von Gneist, Das Ri sgesetz gege 
Gemeingefihrlichen Bestrebungen der lemokratie 878 ind Bamlt 
Die Culturgeschichtliche Bedeutung des S ulistengesetzes (second ed., 
19 These: statistics are cited in connection with the Socialists’ observan 
the 25th anniversary of the passage of the law. Bericht des Parteivorstand 


den Parteitag zu Bremen in Protokoll (1904), pp. 13-14. 
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their unrepresentative government the responsibility for a most 
serious set-back to liberty. 

One other aspect of the anti-Socialist law invites our attention, 
and this is its effect upon the Social Democrats themselves. From 
first to last they submitted to the outrageous measure. They 
preached no violence, no rebellion. Smitten on one cheek, they 
turned the other cheerfully and dutifully. They seemed to be 
possessed of a holy joy, of an ecstatic other-worldly vision, like 
unto that of the early Christian martyrs. To their own traditions 
—those of Lassalle in the constitutional crisis of 1863, and of 
Liebknecht and Bebel in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870—they 
were absolutely true. They would be vocal but not violent. While 
the bill against them was pending in the Reichstag, Vorwérts 
printed at the top of every number the exhortation: ‘‘ Party Com- 
rades! Do not let yourselves be provoked to violence! The 
authorities are only anxious to shoot you down! The reaction 
needs riots in order to win its yame.”*° With Vorwdarts suppressed 
and with the party organization reduced to catacomb-like secrecy, 
the Socialists kept their passive form to the end. At the party 
congress held at St. Gall in Switzerland in October, 1887, they 
unanimously declared that 
violence is as much a means of reaction as of revolution and in the 
past has been more often so used; the use of violence by individuals 
is not the sort of tactics which will lead to our goal, and, in so far as it 
wounds the sentiment of right among the masses, is positively to be 
condemned and accordingly rejected.*? 

It may well be that this persistently passive attitude of the 
Social Democrats in the face of their persecution was not uncon- 
nected with the growing devotion of their leaders during the period 
to Marxian, as opposed to Lassallean, principles, that is, to the 
fatalistic notion that the hardships and oppressions of capitalistic 
society simply cannot be prevented from accumulating and multi- 
plying up to the day of the millennial cataclysm when the faithful 
will automatically be delivered from bondage and will enter into 
the Promised Land. Not from Bismarck or any other governmental 
potentate could salvation come, but only from the slow, painful, 
inevitable evolution of capitalism. At any rate, after 1880, Marxian 
tenets sank deeply into the German Socialist consciousness. The 
appearance of Friedrich Engels’s Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwial- 

20 Stegmann and Hugo, Handbuch des Socialismus (1897), art. “ So- 
cialistische Arbeiterpartei”’, p. 761. 

21 Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie in St. 


Gallen abgehalten 2. bis 6. Oktober 1887. 
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sung der Wissenschaft contributed to this end: and Die Neue Zeit. 
founded by Karl Kautsky in 1883, was conducted from the outset 
in a rigidly Marxian sense. The Gotha programme of 1875, a 


we have seen, was more Lassallean than Marxian, but in 1800. at 


the congress of Halle, the first held on German soil after th lapse 
of the anti-Socialist law, it was unanimously resolved that 

Whereas the Gotha programme, however e» nt it | prover 

i 

itself in the struggles of the last fifteen years 
the times in every respect, the party exec ( het l d 
directed to propose a revised programme for consideration at the next 
congress. 
rhe resulting Erfurt programme in its theoretical part not only dis 


posed of Lassallean catchwords—the “iron law of wages” and th 
demand for co-operative productive associations—but, what was 
still more characteristic, it substituted for the universal and ethical 
features of Lassalle’s doctrine the historico-economic definition of 
Socialism which Marx had sketched in the Communist Manifesto 
and developed in Das Capital. 

One might expect that as the German Social Democracy between 
1875 and 1891 swung more and more from the teachings of Lassalle 
to those of Marx, the movement would take on an even more radical 
and “revolutionary” complexion. It is indeed true that while the 
German Socialists during the period of their persecution were hold 
ing their congresses outside of Germany they emphasized as never 
before or since the tnternational character of their movement and 
the sacred solidarity of all the world’s workingmen. But, contrary 
to general expectations, several developments of the period tended 


to make the agitation in Germany even less radical and 


‘ 


“revo 
lutionary ”’. 

In the first place, the forcible expulsion of the most radical 
leaders from Germany left the conduct of party affairs to the 
“moderates”, the particular friends of law and order. Many of 
the exiles never returned to Germany, and of those who did return 
a goodly number had acquired from an extended sojourn in Eng- 
land a real respect and admiration for the Fabian tactics of slow, 
quiet education.** 

Secondly, the Social Democratic leaders in Germany had dis- 
covered that the methods to be pursued in proselytizing from among 
the intelligent skilled workers in the trade-unions were less likely 


22 Conrad Schmidt, “ Condition of Social Democracy in Germany Journal 
of Political Economy, VI. 505 (1898 
23 Eduard Bernstein is an excellent example of this type of Socialist exile 


from Germany. He resided in England from 1888 to 1902 
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to bring them into conflict with the police and consequently to 
result in punishment under the anti-Socialist law than were the 
street-corner harangues addressed to the unskilled, unorganized, 
lowest-class workingmen. Numerical gains to the Socialist cause 
were far greater, during the period, from among trade-unionists— 
the “aristocracy of labor”—than from among the lowest orders 
of the laboring class. Trade-unionists turned naturally to Social- 
ism as soon as the government impaired the right of association, 
but they were far less interested in the theoretical side of Socialism 
than in the practical. They were doubting Thomases about the 
paradise beyond the cataclysm and they were downright sceptical 
of what Georges Sorel has termed the “ social myth” of the “ gen- 
eral strike”; they were, however, intent upon exercising their 
political rights to the end that they might forthwith secure higher 
pay, shorter hours, and better working and living conditions. They 
rendered lip-service to the Marxian creed but at heart they were 
Lassalleans. They constituted a conservative bulwark to German 
Socialism 

Then, in the third place, it was during the period of the anti- 
Socialist law that the German Social Democracy began to draw to 
itself a number of voters far in excess of the number of its regu- 
larly enrolled members. In other words, it was during this time 
that many middle-class Germans, caring little or nothing about the 
purely economic dogmas or the ultimate goal of Socialism, began 
to cast votes for Social Democratic candidates for the Reichstag 
as the most obvious and direct rebuke to an illiberal and unrepre- 
sentative government, which was most seriously abridging the free- 
dom of speech, of association, of meeting, and of the press. The 
contemporaneous decline of the National Liberal and Progressive 
parties was not due wholly to defections to conservatism; it 
illuminatingly paralleled the growth of the electoral strength of the 
Social Democrats. Thus, the popular vote for Socialist candidates, 
reduced to 312,000 in 1881, rose to 550,000 in 1884, to 763,100 in 
1887, and to 1,427,300 in 1890; while the number of Socialist depu- 
ties in the Reichstag increased from nine in 1878 to thirty-five in 
18900. The “extra members” of the German Social Democracy 
had no direct voice in the deliberations of the party congresses or 
in the decisions of the party executive, but as time went on there 
was a growing tendency on the part of congress and executive not 
to make decisions which would alienate votes and thereby lessen 
the influence which a steadily augmenting poll-strength might exert 
upon the reactionary government. The getting of votes was becom- 
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i all-important; and indirectly middle-class Is w 
the Socialist party organizatio1 to the 1 
| 

in seeming confirmation of the value of th tact 

by the party from 1878 to 1890 could be cit ! - 

prosperity " evidenced not only in an increase of \ 

a remarkable increase of funds in the party 1 su ( 
rress of Halle in 1&0 St l ex 
receipts had been 37,410 marks 880, 95,000 Rs RH 
1887, and in the current year | sen tO 224.222 

of the last amount over one-thit had bee ~ 
party’, he added, in the midst of general 

ilistic, seeks good investm« ) 1 for 

home 

Bebel should not have feared confiscation at hor B 

it is true, still maintained that the only defe So 
] Ww was its lent ner ne he ] \\ 

would hear of re-enacting it 
drastic, and this, despite the f that the S 

greater poli il force in 1800 thar 1878 * 

young emperor with the 

to deal with it in ; ‘ 
sismarck in 18 yo signified, si { 1) rats 
oncerned, the passing f Diock 1 nd ( é 

For the happy ending of their ty ’ 

Democrats themselves scribed tl prais ) 

clement prince but to their own enet 

ill to the persistently peaceful hicl ( 


had amply justified itself in a most prag 


In 1890 the German Social Democt ! out of 


combs, and at Halle in ugurate 5 ‘ ; 
eresses which assembled regularly on Get n tot | 
Congress of 1913 The public org ; th { 

know it, with its five-member execut t : ( tro 
its Reichstag group, its annual congre s treasut fj 
trade-unions, its branches for women and tor lits offi 
publications, was inaugurated at the Halle Congr f 18060 
perfected at the Mainz Congress of | Tal 
vised and promulgated at the Irturt Cong f 189 | G 
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I social Democracy was prepared to resume the open propa 
ganda which it had been obliged to abandon in 1878. But upon the 
purposes and methods otf the propaganda after 1890, the persecu 
tions of the preceding period, 1878-1890, left an indelible imprint. 
Congress after congress repeated the formulas of Marxian So 
cialist eco ic determinism, the class struggle, the inevitable 
social cataclysm of the future, demands for political democracy and 
for collective ownership and operation of all the economic means of 
production and distribution, unswerving opposition to the whol 
capitalistic system, particularly to indirect taxes, militarism, and 
imperialism. Nor was Marxian internationalism ever lost sight of 
German Social Democrats were conspicuous in the councils of the 
Socialist Inter onal The executive of the German party re 
peatedly voted appropriations and authorized the collection of spe 
cial funds ‘for the aid of comrades in other countries, in England, 
in Belgium, in Denmark, in Austria. The German party, whil 
stigmatizing the Boer War as a barbarous and abominable war of 
conquest, combated manfully the growing Anglophobia in Ger 
many. At the very time when the German “patriot” press was 
hypnotizing public opinion by the s] ectacle of British “ atrocities’ 
in South Africa, the Socialist press was exposing the atrocities of 


the allied troops in China, especially of the German contingent, in 


the bitingly sarcastic “ Letters of the Huns ”’.* 


To make of the Marxian formulas living realities, it would n 
~ 


suffice to resort to violence and revolution. That was 


esson of the Era of Persecution. As Liebknecht said at the Co 


If we should now accord chief importance to physical force, we 
should place ourselves in the position of our enemies. Bismarck was 


the man of brute force, the man of iron and blood. No one has eve 
emploved greater means of force or acted in manner more unscrupulous 
And the result? What has become of him? He had at his disposa 


for more than a quarter of a century the police, the army, the money, 


the power of the State, in short all the means of physical force, while 
we could oppose him only with our good right, our good conviction, our 
naked breast ind we have conquered. Our arms have been the bet 
ter. In time brute force must yield to the moral factors, to the 


of events. Bismarck retired in disgrace—and the Social Democracy 


is the strongest party in Germany. Is not this a potent proof of the 
\ ilue of our esent tactics The essence of revolution does not 


lie in the means but in the end. Violence for thousands of years has 
} ‘ 


een a reactior 
No one in the party [said Bebel eight years later at the Congress of 
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Hanover] can have any doubt of what we think of vi 

It is absurd to admit that there is in our party a single person ld 
feel disposed to precipitate a revolution if he thought that he « 1 attain 


his goal much better, much more easily, and much mort ! ' It 
not revolutionaries who precipitate revolutions, but eacl l every 
instance it has been reactionaries Lively a | 
Goethe said to his Eckermann that when rev 

is wholly the government's; and I could cite you a n | from 
writers, even trom old Mommsen, who as a good classici 


Roman History that when a government shows its 


filling its duties in the interest of the great ma ( 
then it is right to precipitate a revolution, then the fault not on th 
side of those who have recourse to violence but i n the le of tl 


who have driven them to it. And, comrades, with us in Ger 


bourgeoisie at all times has acted on this principl 
Here again the theorists and leaders were applying their | l 
fatalism. Fata viam invenient For the future, let 
chancellors be good or bad, favorable or not, it would matter littl 
Che best Caesars could not prevent the Roman Empire from going 
to dissolution and ruin.*8 
lo be sure, the German governments did not take at ( 
value the peaceful ‘protestations of the Socialists; they ntinued 
after the lapse of the anti-Socialist law to fight the movement with 
every weapon at their disposal. The Prussian State Secretary for 
: the Interior directed Ins under-officials in 1893 to “ op; the 
rogress of the Social Democracy by every poss ble means”; and 
the Saxon Minister of the Interior issued a circular instructing tl 
local authorities, “in order to conform to the intentions of the go 
ernment, to interpret any law which they might Oo gainst the 
Social Democrats according to political considerations ”’.* n 1895 
; Liebknecht was condemned to four months’ imprisonment fot 
les mayjesté for having declared at the Congress of Bri 1 t 
Under cover of the highest power in the State, injurv is done th 
l Democra tl cover ot the est VC! 
' State, the gauntlet is thrown down to our par 
voked to mortal combat”. But the Social De rats had already 
derived too many advantages from their martyrdoms r to v 
a complete cessation of persecution ter 1890. \W 
Christian boastfulness and mirth did they dwell up t 
of bolts and bars, and of the rich electoral harvest tl st ( 
reaped from the wide advertisement of their suffering 
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knecht gleefully paid the penalty for his crime of lése majesté during 
the winter of 1897-1898, and being released on March 18, the anni 
versary of the revolution of 1848, more gleefully still recounted his 
martyrdom to a monster mass-meeting held at Berlin in celebration 
of the event. “I can be content”, he had already written, “ with 
the Breslau trial. If Paris was worth a Mass, this trial was well 
worth four months in prison. The advantages which we deriv 
from it have been a good bargain.” \ conspicuous place in every 
annual report of the party executive, moreover, was reserved for 
an exhibit of the total terms of detention in workhouse and in 
prison, and of the total fines meted out to Socialist “martyrs ” 
lhe exhibit was deemed an excellent bit of propaganda and at 
least until 1900 was quite imposing 

Meanwhile, the German Social Democracy grew apace. Its 


popular vote increased to 1,786,700 in 1893, to 2,107,100 in 1898, 


and to 3,010,800 in 1903, while its deputies in the Reichstag nun 
bered 44 in 1893, 56 in 1898, and 8&1 in 1903. As in the preceding 


1 


period, a large part of its electoral increment came from “ extra 


members ”; but from regularly enrolled paying members the returns 
to the party treasury amounted in 1893 to 258,326 marks, in 1898 


to 315,866, and in 1903 to 628,247.°7 The causes of this noteworthy 


srowth in votes and in financial resources are to be found in the 


marvellously rapid contemporaneous expansion of German trade 


and German industry, in the lapse of the anti-Socialist law, which 
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4 
The receipts of the party treasury further increased it 8 to 852,076 
marks and in 1913 to 1,469,718 The surplus of income over expenditure from 
1891 to 1913 amounted to more than two million marks. 
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now rendered Socialist propaganda enormously sie! 
effective, in the “ martyr’s pose” which the Social D 
tit t 1 1e nicl ¢ far +} +] 
tinued tO assume and to utilize tor arousing e sympa Ot the 
minded lellow-citizens, in the pertec Ot e org 
tion of the allied ** Red” trade-unions,** and. last bu 
the changed circumstances of Germa oreign polit 
; rendered it possible for the party for the first time 
5 make a patriotic ppeal to the German peoj 
j It must be remembered that the retirement of B QO 
marked not only the « 1 of exceptior il leg slat 
Democrats but also a momentous revolutio he ‘ 
eign policy. For more than a century Russia 1 Pru ( 
side by side in pretty amicable relations with each other, s 
n formal alhance; and Socialists and Radicals alike had ¢ 
look upon a Russo-German entente as a mighty prop of Psat 
and “barbarism” and consequently as the gravest menace to pol 
cal democracy and free institutions within the German [Empire 


Now, in 1890, William II., to Bismarck’s chagrin but to the delig] 
of Radicals and Socialists, broke with the Tsar and held 

affectionate hand to England. And then, in 1891, when open flirt 
tion began between the Russian autocracy and the French Republi 
the Social Democrats found themselves drawn willy-nilly into sv1 


pathy with, and even support of, the Triple Alliance: For ex 


ample, Georg von Vollmar, the leading Bavarian Socialist, in tw 

remarkable speeches at Munich in the summer of 1& gt, declared 
that, although the foreign policies of 1866 and 1870 were wrong, 
the party should not squander its force in incessant | 


/ discussions of the past; Germany was now quite pacific, and th 


Triple Alliance must be defended as the best guarantee of v d 
peace. France alone, according to Vollmar, was too chauvinisti 
ind it Was a disgusting spe tacle “to See the rencl Repub] 


~ 


coquetting with Russian Tsarism and barbarism”; the French 


Socialists who sincerely preach 


minority and were absolutely 
majority of Frenchmen 


In any case [said Vollmar] we can ren 


friends of peace in France and elsewhere 


- 
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clearly and in a manner admitting of no doubt precisely what would 
he attitude of the German Social Democracy in case of a declara- 
tion of If ever anywhere abroad it should be hoped that, in case 
of an attack directed against Germany, the aggressor could count on 


the German Social Democracy—in such hope one would be profoundly 
deceived. As soon as our country was attacked from without, there 
would be but a single party, and we Social Democrats would not be 
among the last to do our duty! And this duty we shall perform much 
more zealously if that enemy of all civilization—Russian barbarism 
is involved.** 
In the discussion of these views of Vollmar, at the Erfurt Con 
gress, Bebel, though dissenting from some of their implications, had 
this to say: 

Concerning an offensive war against Germany and its consequences 
I have insisted that we, equally with the gentlemen of the government, 
are Germans. ... The German soil, the German country belongs to us, 
the masses, as well as to them. If Russia, the citadel of cruelty and 
barbarism, the foe of all human civilization, should attack Germany in 
order to weaken and dismember her—and such a war could have no 
other aim—we should have as much or more at stake than those who 
are at the head of Germany, and we would resist the aggressor. I 
have also insisted that if we should thus fight side by side with those 
who to-day are our adversaries, we would do so not to save them and 
their political and social order, but to deliver Germany, that is, ourselves 
and our soil, from a barbarian who is the greatest enemy of our aspira- 


tions’ and whose victory would signify our defeat as Socialists. 


The international events of 1890-1891 served likewise to silence 
Socialist protests against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine \ 
ready at the International Congress at Paris in 1889 the Socialist 
delegates from those provinces had declared that their doctrines 
obliged them to repudiate the idea of a war of revenge; and now 
the whole German Social Democracy persuaded itself that the an 
nexation, originally outrageous, was nevertheless a fait accompli, 
and that Socialistic internationalism, by gradually effacing all dis 
tinctions between Germans and Frenchmen, would be the surest 
and best solution of the problem.** 

Now that the German Social Democracy was moved to accept 


the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine as a fait accompli and to extol 


Georg von Vollmar, Ueber die Nachsten Aufgaben der Deutschen Soz 
demokratie: zwet Reden gehalten am 1. Juni und 6. Juli 1891 in “ Eldorado” zu 
Miinchen (1891), pp. 9-10. Vollmar cited as confirmation of his position r 


marks of Liebknecht in the Reichstag on November 28, 1888, and on May 1¢ 
1891. and in the Congress of Halle on October 15, 18900, of Bebel in the Reichstag 


2 


on June 1800, and of Auer in the Reichstag on December 3, 1890, and Febru 


5 Protokoll des Parteitages (1891), p. 285 


Edgard Milhaud, La Démocratie Socialiste Allemande (1903), pp. 261-262 
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to the interests of the working cl 
Replying to critics, Schippe idmitted 
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tI war 

If one cannot prevent vars eve ] 
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war which we cannot prevent, if we suffer 


of our German proletariat dou 


cautions at the right moment. 


Though the utterances of Schippel were 


majority of the delegate Ss to the congress, 


defense from Ignatz Auer, the Bavarian 

the necessity of adequate military prep: 

‘barbarism ’”’. And when, in the ensuing 

felt necessary to disprove accusations « 

Social Democratic candidates intimated to 
] 


willingness to compromise on the old qt 


the new question of navalism. Said Auer 


ISOs: 


We can approve nothing of the gov: 


recognized as a factor possessing equal 


public life. But if the working class is rec 


rights, then will the tasks of this class inert 
sibifity; and it is indeed quite possible tha 


workingman perceives himself a factor posses 
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fyang Heine, candidate at Berlin, ex 
pressed his belief that for the present and the immediate future the 
attitude of the party would be the same as formerly, but he did not 
perceive in the refusal of military credits a question of principle 
he time would come when the party might grant them 


] 


‘nite political concessions. 


give military credits to the Government; the Gov 
ernment thereupon grants us new liberties... . The “ policy of compen 
sations ” has worked advantageously for the Catholic Centre, why not 


for the Social Democracy? 


Was the German Social Democracy, in gaining two million 
voters, losing its own Marxian soul? A certain group of its ad 
hérents hoped so; to them a Lassallean opportunism appeared mor¢ 
substantially spiritual (if the expression may be used) than the 
dogmas of Marx. They would not repudiate the gospel according 
to Marx or deny their own Marxian profession of faith made at 
the Congress of Erfurt; they would simply “interpret” and “re 
vise’ the gospel; they would merely apply the principles of private 
judgment and modernistic reason to the proper understanding of 
the Erfurt symbol. This tendency, inchoate in the early nineties, 
reached fruition in the influential sect of “ Revisionism” largely) 
through the writings of Eduard Bernstein, especially his Probleme 
des Sozstalismus, which appeared in serial form in Die Neue Zeit 
in 1896-1897," and his Voraussetzsungen des Sosialismus und dis 
Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, published in book form in 1899 
Without pausing to indicate the manifold changes in tactics which 
Revisionism involved, it may be remarked that the essence of the 
new movement was the denial of the “catastrophic” doctrine of 
Marxism. 

I confess freely [wrote Bernstein] that I have extremely little feel 
ing for, or interest in, what is commonly spoken of as “the ultimate 
goal of Socialism”. This goal, whatever it may be, is for me absolutely 
nothing; the movement itself is everything. And I mean by the move- 
ment as much the general movement of society, that is, social progress, 
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as the pontical and economic 


pose of realizing this progress. .. 


Socialism can accomplish more tl 


group of factories.*! 
Bernstein’s Revisior Isn Was t once « 


mann, and Dr. Eduard David, and by su 


by Rosa Luxemburg,** the dominating personage in the we 
Socialist movement; and, after acrid debates at the H 
gress of 1899 and at the Lubeck Congress of 1001. it v 
condemned at the latter congress as a “heresy”. ] 

at the opening of the twentieth centur t seer if the Gert 
Social Democracy was reacting strongly against Ri 


strike ”’ and conte led gorous 
the government 
The main impetus to the dallying witl 
posed to orderly par] mental thie 
success of the general strike in Russia which wrung from t] 


the ambiguous constitution of October, 1905. Throughout 


Kurope there was a new impatience with parl 


in Germany the impotence of the Sox Democrat 
Reichstag, in spite of the three million votes behind them, se 
intolerable. Why should not the German S lists leart le 


from their Russian comrades and seek to realize their pol 


economic aims, seek, moreover, to prevent internatior \ 
utilizing the method revolut iT\ \ iu 


Rosa Luxemburg and Liebknecht the Younger t wv the 


serious attempt in thirty years to divert and subvert thi 


movement by an anarchistic agitation tro \ ‘ 

rumor spread that the German government was ( g meas 
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the Tsar for the suppression of the Russian revolution, the 


ipostles of revolutionary syndicalism temporarily became very in 


fluential. The Jena Congress of 1905 endorsed the principle of the 
general strike “in case of an attack upon universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage or upon the right of combination”.*° But the 


German trade-unionists in their congress at Cologne overwhelm- 


ing to sacrifice their 


1 1 1 “11 
| 


Ingiy rejected the principie: they were unwil 


accumulated funds and endanger their own livelihood by 


the brunt of a struggle which, whatever good it might do the Rus- 


sian democracy, was not likely to be of considerable immediate 


service to themselves individually. Under pressure from the trade 


unionists, the Socialist Congress at Mannheim in 1906 reopened 


the question and in the protracted, bitter debate which ensued, 


August Bebel threw all his prestige and oratorical gifts into the 


scale on the side of the trade-unionists and other advocates of 
“moderation ’”’ and parliamentary action” 


u, comrades [said Bebel on that occasion], have ex- 


Very fe \\ 
perienced a great war. You have no notion of the situation on the out- 
break of war in 1870. Of course we have grown much stronger 
since then, but the forces at the disposal of the anti-Socialists have 
grown too. [“ Outte right!’’| Above all, the nature of military arma- 
ment has completely changed. Who believes that at a moment when 
a violent shock, a fever, is moving the masses to their very depths, 
when the danger of a gigantic war with its appalling misery confronts 
us—who believes that at such a moment it is possible to institute a 
‘“QOuite right!’’| The idea is childish. From the 


general strike? 
first day of such a war there march under arms in Germany five mil- 
lion men including many hundreds of thousands of our party comrades. 
The entire nation is in arms. Frightful want, universal unemployment, 
starvation, stoppage of factories, fall of paper securities—is it credible 
that at such a moment when each is thinking only of himself, one could 
“Very good!”] If any leaders of the 
party were so senseless as to institute a general strike on such a day, 


institute a general strike? | 
martial law would at once be extended, along with the mobilization, 
over the whole of Germany, and decisions would then pass from the 
civil courts to the courts martial. I have often heard it said—and I 
think it probable because in governmental circles it is supposed that the 
Social Democrats could be crazy enough to take such a course—I have 
often heard it said that exalted persons have long nursed the idea of 
preparing the same fate for all the leaders of the Social Democracy as 
was meted out in 1870 to the members of our party executive. If you 
think that in such a case our adversaries will exercise any clemency, 
you are mistaken; I think it inconceivable that in any such case any 
should be expected. Things are different with us from things in other 
countries. Germany is a kind of state like unto no other. That may 

46 Handbuch der Sozialdemokratischen Parteitage von 1863-1909 (ed. Wil 
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be taken as a compliment, but it is the trutl 
keep 1n and dire« ura rs 
Bebel and the trade-unionists carried the d 
ind at the international congresses of 10907 
majority of the Germa lelegates é | ( 
reneral strike.* 

Parallel witl he de tes in the S lis 
practicability of the gener strike, went 
nd in the press on the changed tendet1 S 
policy: the new impe li nd “world pe 
re se Of militar | ] 
Social Democrats entered with enthusiasm and 
ing the Chinese expedition of 1900, the Bagdad 
the spectacular entrv of the Kaiser into the M 
1QO5, the outrages comn itted by Ger sol 
Southwest African revolt in 1905-1906, and 
of armed force with which the emperor and ( 
ught to widen the sphere of Ger ! 
politics and in economic exploitatior vas 
group in the Reichstag made commo ust 
1go00 in refusing appropriations deemed 
sion of the African revolt, that the governm« 
house and decreed the fateful elections ot 
decisive nature of the impending elections was 
electoral address of the Social Democrats 
You have now to choose new deputies at th 
vith your opinions, not merely upon th ion 
but upon our entire policy at home and abroad. 
ous, very serious. After a thirty-five years’ « 
Empire finds itself in almost complete isolation 
vears there has been no lack of speeches and 
potentates’ countries, no lack of presents made 


nations. But the result of all these 


Re 


affection is that to-day German policy is 


almost every foreigner, and Germany inst 
iny but covert or overt enemies. Conseq 
such that despite all the peace-loving ass 
eigns give on occasion after occasion, arm 
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bts of nations and their loads of taxes are 


continually reinforced, the de 
continually mounting up, and a feeling of anxiety, as at the advent of 
an immense catastrophe, continually stre ngethens its hold on the civilized 
peoples and forbids them peacefully enjoying the fruits of their labor. 

Instead of arbitration and disarmament] we see the ruling classes 


and their solution, “If you want peace, you must be armed for war 

with which they carry on their policy of embittering nations in order to 
maintain their own class-rule in domestic affairs. The military and 
naval armaments serve to enrich them. Besides, they cherish the 


thought on the sly 
and warlike neighbor do not apply themselves to improve their social 


that nations kept in constant anxiety about a grasping 


conditions as they otherwise could and would. This policy of inter 
national ruin, in which Germany to-day sets the pace, we have hitherto 
most decidedly opposed, and we shall continue to oppose it. 

Again the government invoked the red demon of revolutionary 
and traitorous Socialism ; again Conservatives and National Liberals, 
patriots” of every stamp, rallied in defense of family, morality, 
country, Kaiser, and God, and incidentally of a very vigorou 
foreign and world policy; and again when the votes were counted 
it was discovered that the Social Democrats had suffered a signa! 
defeat. True, the Social Democrats had gained 248,200 popular 
votes over their number in the general election of 1903, but their 
representation in the Reichstag, thanks to the adroitness of Bulow 
and the co-operation of the various bourgeois parties, had been cut 
from eighty-one to forty-three.’ 

The national verdict of 1907 had a most sobering and moderat 
ing effect upon the German Social Democracy lhe party, whicl 
for all practical purposes had repudiated the general strike, now 
found the realization of its one remaining hope-——majority contro! 
of the Reichstag—further off than at any time since 1890. This 
sad discovery dampened the ardor of extreme Marxists and galva 
nized the Revisionists into greater activity. Without moving for the 
withdrawal of the ban promulgated against them at Lubeck in rgor1, 


the Revisionists now slowly but surely communicated much of 


their “heresy” to the entire party. A much larger delegation in 
the Reichstag must be obtained. For this purpose a phenomena! 
increase in the succeeding popular elections must be secured. To 
this end the party must not alienate well-organized trade-unionists 
S l by s y-« it Social De cratic deputies in the Reichsta 1 
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measure of protection” \mbiguities were deemed preferable to 


party splits. Even “principles” must not be exalted above the 
requirements of vote-getting. 

So chastening was the effect of the elections of 1907 upon the 
German Social Democracy that Bebel himself became something of 
a champion of the government in spite of its high-handed methods 
of combating his party. On the very morrow of the elections Bebe! 


declared at the International Congress of Stuttgart that 


atfairs are no longer in such shape that the threads of a war catastrophe 
are hidden to educated and observing students of politics. Closet 
diplomacy has ceased to be... . The war party, to be sure, is small with 
us Germans and has no adherents in governmental circles. . .. In 
ruling classes of Germany nobody wants war, partly out of regard for 
the existence of the Socialist movement. Prince Bulow himself con 
ceded to me that the authorities know what great dangers for govern 
ment and society lie in a European war, and therefore would avoid it 
if possible. 

Another effect of the elections of 1907 upon the German Social 
Democracy was to settle beyond doubt the much-mooted question 
of co-operation with bourgeois parties in electoral campaigns 


Bernstein had advocated such a policy as early as 1893, 


but it had 
been condemned by the Cologne Congress in that year. It had been 
debated, with special reference to the curious three-class electoral 
system in Prussia, at the Hamburg Congress of 1897 and at the 
Stuttgart Congress of 1898, but without decisive results. At the 
Hanover Congress of 1899, largely under Revisionist influence, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

In order to reach its goal, the party utilizes every means which, 
in harmony with its fun .amental principles, promises it success. With- 
out entertaining any illusions concerning the character and methods of 


;ourgeois parties, representatives and defenders of the existing political 


and social order, it does not refuse in a given instance to co-operate 


with certain of them whenever it is a question of strengthening the 


party at elections, of extending the political rights and liberties of the 
people, of ameliorating in a serious way the social condition of the 


iss, of favoring the accomplishment of the duties of civiliza 


tion, or of combating projects hostile to the working class and the peo 
ple. But the party guards above all, in its activity, its complete auton 
omy and independence and considers each success which it achieves 


only as a step which brings it nearer its ultimate goal.*? 
Next year the Mainz Congress applied this general principle spe 
cifically to the impending Prussian elections: 


55 Walling, The Socialists and the War, pp. 30-31 


Die Neue Zeit, vol. XI., pt. II., pp. 772-778 (1892-189 


| 
7 Protok les Parteitages (1899), p. 67. 
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In all the German states in which exists the 


system, the members of the party are d at the m 

part in the campaign with their secondary elect 

to the Prussian Landtag the party executivestorms ( 
committee, and without its approval the memlx« 
several electoral districts must make ( 


partie S. 


Relatively slight use was made of these formal authorizations w 
the Marxists seemingly had the upper hand, trom 1gol to 1907 
the great success of the coalitions effected | S 
the Social Democt its in Was less ve taker 
the defeated party 

Under these circumstances came the gene s of 2 
This time the Social Democrats were quite re | 
tion of imperialism, militarism, and foreign policies ; they cor 
their efforts to attacks upon the unpopular Finance Act of 1909 
in order to break the “ Blue-Black Bloc] | | exe \ 
made arrangements to co-operate on the s¢ | : h tl 


Fortschrittliche Volkspartet The latter promised to support 


former in thirty-one constituencies, and the rmer we » re 
cate in sixteen constituencies.’ By this means, the | \ 
estimated that it gained at least sixteen deputies more than it other 
wise would have had.*" The total s of th 
Democracy in 1912 went far to remove the stigma of the 1907 ¢ 
and to justify the “ moderate” tactics w ich of e the pat had 
been following, for its popular vote meré sed from 3,259,000 t 
4,250,300, and its representation in the Reichstag from 43 to I 

Only a few facts and impressions concerning the German > 
Democracy after 1912 need now detain us Phe ( 
1912 was a victory less of Marxian doctrines throughout Get ! 
than of Revisionist, opportunist tactics wit he S 1D 
cratic party The number of Socialist votes polled in the et ( 
was indeed four and a quarter millions; yet the number of ul 
larly enrolled men bers of tl art es | ! ' 
letarians—was but 970,112, and of this er over 130,00 ; 
women® and perhaps as many more were mak r the 1 
ge of 25s. And of the enrolled members majority we 
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unionists, far more Lassallean than Marxist in general outlook, 
while their Reichstag representatives, frantically endeavoring to 
bridge the wide gulf between the voting-strength and the member- 


+ 


ship-strength of the party, were ever veering toward opportunist 


At the very first session of the newly-elected Reichstag, the 
Marxist wing fell back almost pathetically but quite naturally upon 
fatalism and abhorrence of violence. As Ledebour expressed it: 


All Social Democrats know that Socialism must come as a result 
of historical necessity, as an inevitable result of economic development. 
But I warn you, do not have recourse to force ! You would thereby 


but invoke a terrible penalty for yourselves and the whole capitalistic 


societv.°- 


And Hugo Haase, on whom the mantle of Bebel was about to fall, 


quoted Lassalle’s dicta against violent revolutions, and endorsed 
Kautsky’s statements: 

If I speak of war as a means of revolution, that does not say that 
I desire war. Its horrors are so terrible that to-day it is only military 
fanatics whos ehastly courage could lead them to demand a war in 


14 


cold blood. But even when revolution is not a means to an end, but 
i lf, which even at the most bloody price could not be too 


in end in 


dearly purchased, still one cannot desire war as a means of unshackling 
revolution. 
lo the rising anti-Russian feeling which was now gradually over- 


preading all Germany, the Social Democrats, in consonance with 


their traditions and principles, could contribute, and in its popularity 
he need of a 


rapprochement between Germany on the one side and France and 


they could share. In 1912 they talked much about t 


Great Britain on the other in order to curb the ambitions of 
“Tsarism and Russian barbarism”. For example, Eduard David, 
speaking in the Reichstag on foreign policy, after qualifying his 
praise of the Triple Alliance by the statement that “if perchance 
\ustria should attack Serbia and Russia should hasten to Serbia’s 
assistance, we should not be bound by the engagements of the 
Alliance to take up arms”, went on to say that “the division of the 
Western European powers had led to the situation where Russia 
could reach out unhindered in all directions for new masses of land 


and likewise could assume a most threatening attitude in the Balkan 


64 
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It was out of the Balkan conflicts of 1912 


ing upset of the balance of power as between 


Hungary, it must be remen bered, that the gigat 


movement of 1913, common to all Iurope, 


the German Army Bill of 1913, provi ling for 
fficers and 117,000 men in the peace establ 
Democrats in the Reichstag voted en bloc; but 


question of furnishing funds to render the Army 


same Social Democrats discover 
enabled for the first time in 


creased taxes for military purpos« he 


Xal 


coverable in the fact that the government pt 
required funds mainly by direct progressive ta 
In effect, the party was inverting the old maxi 


that “the means justify the end 


The “tactics the ichstag group wer;re ¢ 
Congress of 1913: 

The existing situation in the Reichstag 1 rced 
of the se law s. | ven if by chance the speci il le sh 
out our votes, it would hardly be so with the prop 
t is highly probable that the Conservatives, the Pol 
Centrists would vote against the property tax, W 


defeat. Then there would be two poss bilities: either 


the Reichstag, or the postponement of the ques 


autumn. To be sure, every one of us would g ' 

for election to a new Reichstag But w shoul 

under very unfavorable c litions. We should 

having defeated national direct taxes although we 

them. It is likely that the group would sutter at 
an eventuality which could not be risked in 


revision of the tariff.°* 


The caucus of the Reichstag group had adopte: 
f 52 to 37, with seven abstentions ; and 


endorsed by a vote of 3360 to 140, the m jority 
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David, Frank, Gohre, Liebknecht, Scheidemann, Sidekum, Weill. 
and Wendel, and the nunority counting Geyer, Ledebour, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Stadthagen, and Klara Zetkin.** 

The German Social Democrats, especially the radical minority, 
did their best to convince their foreign comrades that the action of 
the Jena Congress in approving the stand of the Reichstag group 
on the question of the military budget could not be construed as 
an endorsement of militarism. Karl Liebknecht’s celebrated Krupp 
“ revelations” of 1913 were continued and enlarged in May, 1914 
The “ Zabern affair” was repeatedly exploited in the Reichstag,*” 
Wendel going so far in May, 1914, as to conclude a speech with 
the words, Five la France. Similarly exploited was the prosecution 
of Rosa Luxemburg on the charge of libelling the army.’ \nd 
when the Great War actually threatened, Vorwarts fairly fulminated 


against the impending disaster. In an extra edition published on 


July 25, 1914, a proclamation of the party executive in bold black 


faced type denounced “ Austrian imperialism bringing death and 


destruction to all Europe”. “ However much we condemn the 


deeds of the Pan-Serb nationalists”, it went on to say 


the frivolous war-provocation of the Austro-Hungarian government 
demands at any rate our sharpest protest... . No drop of blood of a 
single German soldier may be sacrificed to the ambition of an Austrian 
potentate in the interest of imperialistic gains. ... The governing classes 
who in peace gag, despise, and exploit you, will use you as cannon- 
fodder. [Everywhere must sound in the ears of the potentates: Il’e wish 
no war! Down with war! Long live the international brotherhood of 
the peopl s! 

In the din of the clash of arms, the voice of protest, of “ inter 
national brotherhood”, was swiftly silenced. Indeed the party 
executive hardly awaited the outbreak of war to sound a different 


note in another proclamation in Vorwdrts.” 


The frightful self-slaughter of the European nations is the cruel 
est confirmation of what we have long but vainly declared. ... Yet 
not with fatalistic indifference shall we live through the coming events. 
We shall remain true to our cause, we shall hold firmly together, in- 
spired by the greatness of our cultural mission. ... The strenuous pro- 
hibitions of martial law affect with fearful force the workingmen’s 
movement. Indiscretions, needless and foolish sacrifices, may disgrace 
at this moment not only the individual but likewise our cause. 


pp e—e 16 
69 See the Stenographische Berichte of the sittings of November 28 and Ds 
cember 3-4, 1913, January 23-24, and May 14-15, 1914. 
This was just on the eve of the outbreak of the war. She was finally 
found y 1 sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, beginning in March 
15 See Walling, The So« sts and the War (1015 
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Fe Then came, on August fourth, the voting of the tirst war 1 
i by the Reichstag From what has already been indicated nt the 

Socialist movement in Germany, no surprise should be evoke y the 
fact that the Social Democratic group voted “aye”, nor y the 
statement which Chairman Haase read to the Reichstag in justi 
tion of the patriotism of his party 

Now we ire oO oo sure ct tronted 1 t} 
upon us and that we are menaced by the terri 
The problem before us now is not the relative ad 
peace but a consideration of just what steps n t t the 
pr wtectiol ot our c¢ ntry \s tat t ] 
pendence ire ed, much f not everyvth d 
by a triumph of autocratic Russia, already weltering in th he 
own noblest sons. It devolves upon us, therefore, to avert this « eT 
to dk fend the lization i d 1 depe dence ot t 
fore we must to-day stify what we have always t 1 I 
danger Germany may ever rely upon us 

Into the Subsequent veiopments ot 1) 

racy it 1s impossibie to go W th ar legree of ss ¢ lt ed 
by 1917 as if the party was hopelessly split. One little group, 
headed by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, had maintained 
continuous and consistent opposition to the war, but Liebkne 
voting “no on the second war loan ( Dece 2 had 
committed a breach of party discipline and had accordingly bee 
reprimanded by a vote of sixtv-five to twentv-siX: al dj this “ wil 
ful’ group had been pretty effectually silenced by the t ( ( 
prison walls \ larger group—the so-called “ Minority S 

supported the government so long as the war was ¢ 
fensive against Russia, but as soon i ppeared t to be 
waged primarily against England and France nd onquest 
thev refused further credits in the Reichstag and became postles 
of peace in the country: this group, though it included some of th 
most eminent Socialists in Germany, such as the great theorist 
Kautsky, the Revisionist leader Bernste.n, Haase, the succes I 


of Bebel, Franz Mehring. the historian of the partv, and Ledebouw 
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a rival organization. The secession of the “ Minority Socialists ” 
left the Opportunists and Revisionists in complete control of the 


party, which was now “ pro-war” and undoubtedly “ patriotic ” 
\s early as August 21, 1914, Philipp Scheidemann expressed 


the view which was to dominate the Majority Socialists, of whom 


he was to ome the leader 
When France, republican France, [he wrote] has allied herself with 
Russian autocracy for the purpose of murder and destruction, it is 


difficult to conceive that England, parliamentary England, democratic 
England, is fighting side by side with them for “liberty and civiliza- 
tion”. That is truly a gigantic, shameless piece of hypocrisy. ... The 
motive of [england is envy of our economic development. . . . Russia, 
France, Belgium, England, Serbia, Montenegro, and Japan in the strug 
gle for liberty and civilization against Germanism, which has given to 
the world Goethe, Kant, and Karl Marx! This would be a joke if the 
situation were not so desperately serious.** 


It is truly illuminating to turn over the pages of the Socialistische 
Vonatshefte and to behold article after article of the most patriotic 


import from the pens of Max Schippel,** Eduard David, Wolfgang 
Heine,*® Edmund Fischer, Paul Hirsch, and Ludwig Quessel :** 
England is damned, and the Socialists who die on the battle-field 
are raised to the altars. 

On the probable domestic policies of the re-baptized Social Demo 
cratic Party, some light is perhaps shed by a remarkable speech 
delivered by Wolfgang Heine at Stuttgart on February 22, 1915 
\fter arguing against peace and in support of the government not 
only in the prosecution of the war but also in the securing of “ pet 
manent territorial guarantees”, the deputy extolled imperialism as 
an essential part of normal national development and indicated that 
the workingman’s chief aim of the future must be to strive by 


means of a simple labor party gradually to realize political and 


social reforms.™* 
In bringing to a close this review of developments in German 
Social Democracy between 1848 and 1915, I am oppressed by the 
ist 21, 1914, and published in the New York Volks 
See particularly his Englands Wirtschaftliche Kriegfiihrung, November 11, 


76 See particularly his Deutsche Sozialdemokratie im Deutschen Volk, July 


See particularly his Britische Annexionsplane, September 9, 1915, PP 
867-872 
78 The speech of Heine is to be found in great part in l’orwarts, February 


25, 1915 It synchronized with the conclusion of the nine-day battle of the 


1914, pp. 1170-1176. 
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’ fee that | have not done justice to the OV 
Nas veen said about its internat pol 

manoeuvres in German politics, at 1 too little it its ¢ t 
best contributions to the Germany of the present | future 
Cute trom ts to establish a \ rx | 
order in the Fatherland and to usher in a universal bt 1 
the world’s workingme t has done more tl ! 
factor—more, it may be said without exaggerat othe 
factors put toge her to preserve to twentietl cel il (; t 
heritage of the days of 1848, a passionate longing tor poht 
racy, for individual liberties, for social equality Fothis,itsf 
a-quarter n tllion electoral tollowers ire il e] juent tf 

lo-d L\ politic il Gern \ Sa whole sa th tal 
despotism, and the Reichstag, the popular assemb! . ucl 
more efficacious than any respectable debating soci Sut outsice 
the form of German political life are two million workingmen, 1n 
cluding three-fourths of the trade-unionists of the country, who 
have had an excellent training, through their | org tio 
their annual congresses, and their press, in the met Is and pr 
cedure, in the problems and responsibilities, ot «le rat self 
government; and tor training they nd the friends of demos 
cracy throughout the wi rld the Germa ey to 
thank 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
Pir TrRApEs or ANTIQUITY AS A FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


Tue study of the industrial organization of ancient times will 
baffling and difficult, because the existing remains of the 


1 
} 


output of tl 


always be 
ie industries are scattered about in many museums and 
are practically inaccessible at a distance from the great museum 


centres. Moreover, as compared with modern times, the amount 


of available information is small and statistical comparisons quite 


out of the question. Nevertheless, the field is an attractive one 


which still offers opportunity for a number of useful studies. These 


must be made with great care. Most particularly, great restraint 
is required in the necessary attempt to fill in by legitimate con 


jecture the blank spaces, both temporal and territorial, in which 
material is entirely lacking or else vague and insufficient. The best 
results Wi be obtained, | think, by highly specialized studies of 


single trades, carried where possible through the entire period of 
antiquity. As a model of what may be accomplished by an entht 
siastic student of one particular craft and its products, Kisa’s Das 
Glas im Altertume may be cited. 


\n opportunity to do a similar piece of work, equally interesting 
and of greater importance, perhaps, in the history of industrial de 
velopment, is offered in the weaving trade. From I:gypt we 
‘reat quantities of ancient fabrics, chiefly of coarse weaves. We 
have, especially from Egypt, a fairly large amount of information, 
both pictorial and documentary, upon the technique of the weaving 
industry The basis for this phase of the work has already been 
laid in Blumner’s Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Roimern.* 
Other more special studies have also been made upon the ancient 
textile industries and the related dyeing industry. But there is no 
study of large scope which gives us a perspective of the advance in 
technical skill or the bearing of the Chinese silk trade upon the de 
velopment of textile manufactures in the Mediterranean world. 
There is no satisfactory study of the changing social status of the 


weavers themselves throughout antiquity. In the period covered 


Dr. Anton Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume (Leipzig, 1908, 3 vols 
2 Hugo Bliumner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei 


Griechen und Romern (Leipzig, 1875-1887, 4 vols.). 
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of the building trades lies an untouched field These subjects ire 
suggested as types of investigation now greatly needed in the held 
of ancient history. It is only through such studies, and others like 
them, that we can attain a real knowledge of ancient industrial life 
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\MERICAN OPINION ON THE IMPERIAL REVIEW OF PROVINCIAI 


LAGISLATION, 1776-1787 


it 


HERE has recently been published in the Columbia Universit 
Studies a monograph by Dr. EF. B. Russell on The Review of Ame 
ican Colonial Legislation by the King in Council. In the closing 
chapter of his monograph, Dr. Russell lays some stress on the in 
] 


fluence of this veto power as’contributing “ largely to the final breach 


between the colonies and the mother country”. This view seems 
on the whole justified by the prominence given to the subject in the 


Declaration of Independence, where the enumeration of grievances 


against the British crown begins with the familiar indictment, * He 


has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good”, a charge which is followed up by a number 
of specifications in the succeeding paragraphs. It should be re 
membered, however, that in the earlier controversies, as well as in 
those of the Revolutionary era, the issue was not always clearly) 
defined as between the imperial government on the one side and the 
whole body of colonists on the other. Sometimes, as for instance 
in the case of currency and “bank” legislation, a conservative 
minority in America was disposed to seek imperial protection 
against a radical majority. In other cases the royal veto was 
voked to protect a colony against injurious legislation by one of its 
neighbors. 


1] 


Generally speaking, t 


he colonists did not question the lega 


of this prerogative and even so radical a person as Jefferson recog 


nized its place in the constitution of the empire. His position was 
clearly set forth in 1774 in his “Summary View of the Rights of 


British America ”, where he describes the British Empire as a quasi 
federal or personal union, having no authorized central legislature, 


in which the king was “as yet the only mediatory power between 


the several states”.'| An important part of this “ mediatory power ” 
was the royal veto. The actual exercise of that power the king 
had “ for several ages past” “ modestly declined” to continue “in 
that part of his Empire called Great Britain”. The two houses of 

1 Writings (Ford ed.), I. 427 ff.; cf. Pownall, Administration of the British 


Empire (ed. 1777), L. 72 ff 


‘ 
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Parliament had not made a just use of thei 


authority and the addition of new states to B 
produced an addition of new, and sometimes op; 
It Is now, the re fore ee] he continued, ** the great of 
esty to resume exercise of his negative powet 
passage of laws by any one legislature of the e1 
bear injuriously on the rights and interests of anothet 
Jefferson, while condemning the “wanton ex 
rogative, regarded it as a potentially useful part of 


federal, system, 

In the enthusiasm of 1776, Americans were natut 

ned to emphasize the advantages of the roval veto 
conservative reaction which followed the war, the problem of 


elfective contro 


lig 
vers were fairly well agreed as to les f som 
on state laws but there Vas sharp rere e « ( on WwW 
this check should be po itical in charac s 1 the fe ©) 
eressional veto, oT whe ther the princi le of judicial review 
be adopted. Though the debate on this issue is familiar to stu 
of the convention, its significance for the terpre on « nial 
institutions has hardly been appreciated 
Madison was, of course, one of the most pet t ad\ 7 


of the congressional veto and in his discussion of the subject he 


referred several times to the imperial prerogative of disallow 
provincial statutes He was at work on the problem some tim 
before the convention met. In March, 1787, he wrote to Jeffers 
then in Paris, urging the necessity of a federal negative up 

laws ‘ in all cases Whatsoevel not merel no er to oI ‘ 
national rights’, but also to prevent the states from op) 


the minority within themselves by paper money at othe 
righteous measures which favor the interest of the n 
There is a definite reference to colonial experience in the 
gestion that there should be “ some emanation” of the federal pre 
rogative “ within the several states, so far as to enable them t 

a temporary sanction to laws of immediate necessity ” 1} ' 
of course provided for in the imperial system through the action of 
the royal governor in giving immediate effect to statutes, whicl 
nevertheless remained subject to royal disallowance na letter t 
Randolph a few weeks later, Madison referred more explicitly to 


the British practice, urging that the national government be 


2 Writings (Hunt ed I] 


upon provincial radicalism or particularist 
{ 
| 
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“a negative, in all cases whatsoever, on the Legislative acts of the 
States, as the King of Great Britain heretofore had”. Jefferson 


did not agree with Madison; on practical grounds rather than as a 
matter of principle, he expressed his preference for some form of 


14 


judicial control Madison held, however, to his own opinion and 
found a considerable support in the convention. 

On June 8, while the convention was sitting in committee of the 
whole, Charles Pinckney made a mction to give the national legis 
lature a negative on all state laws “ which to them shall appear im- 
proper”. He argued in support of this motion, that “under the 
British Govt. the negative of the Crown had been found beneficial, 
and the States are more one nation now, than the Colonies were 
then”. Madison was apparently more cautious in his approval of 
the imperial precedent. He renewed the suggestion made in his 


y 


letter to Randolph of “ some emanation of the power from the Natl 


(;ovt. into each State so far as to give a temporary assent at least 
This’, he said, “was the practice in Roval Colonies before the 


Revolution and would not have been inconvenient, if the supreme 
d been faithful to the American interest and 


} 
I 


| Or neg Ving ni 


had possessed the necessary information ”’. When the discussion 


was resumed on July 17, Madison came forward with another 
speech in support of the congressional veto, again supporting his 
contention by reference to the royal disallowance of colonial laws: 

Its utility is sufficiently displayed in the British System. Nothing 
could maintain the harmony and subordination of the various parts of 
the empire, but the prerogative by which the Crown stifles in the birth 
every Act of every part tending to discord or encroachment. It is true 
the prerogative is sometimes misapplied thro’ ignorance or a partiality 
to one particular part of the empire: but we have not the same reaso1 


to fear such misapplications in our System.® 


This is almost precisely Jefferson’s theory of the legitimate function 


Hlow many of Madison’s colleagues shared his comparatively 


favorable view of the royal veto it is impossible to say. Apparently 


only one of his opponents in the debate touched on this particular 


t Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed IV. 3 39 


Tournal, and Madison's Notes, June 8 (Farrand, Records, i 


Madison's s, July > (Farrand, Records, II, 28 Ther ire brief 

refer s s aspect of the discussion in Curtis, Constitu History of 
e y s I. 245-2347: Coxe, Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legis 
ition, ch +: Robinson, “ Original and Derived Features of the Constitution”, 
{nnals f the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 1. 238; and 


w's essay in Cambridge Modern History, vol. VII., ch. VIII 


ot an imperial veto. 
) 
‘ 
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3 point. This was Lansing, who referred to it 

4 ° 7 

q against the generally nationalistic features « Virs ' 
It was intolerable, he said, t ta g Lie nt? (; 


assume to judge the expediency of a law wl to 
New Hampshire. “ Such a Negative would be mort 


that of Great Britain heretofore was 


\ the nevgaty 
1 
ted collisions betwee ‘ 
ind between the parts themselves 
t 1d 
It was supposed [he adds] th e s 
responsible authority in hereditat 
avoid the appearance even ot a dey irture tron th a} Cl ot Re 
14] | +] 
licanism. But altho’ the subject was so vi di he ¢ 
the votes on it were more than once equally d led, it final i 
1 
justly abandoned, as apart from other ns i 
amgyg So many states increasing nut I 
so many laws.$ 
‘ 
Though federal control of st c 
n another way, the w le ce te s ‘ ‘ e ot. 
sibility tor general interes nflu ( \ 
thout imperial problems | \ 
Henry, clinging persist 
might continue to n the terms of 1777 
vrestled with confedet ) ro | l 
understo ] in some measure ‘BR 
istrators when confronted wit the st ( \ 


assembly. 


Maximum Prices IN FRANCE IN 1793 AND 1704 


THE measures adopted by the German impet rovernment 
the control of food prices and the fair distribution of supplic 
together with the recent legislation on the same subject in tl 


United States, give a fresh interest to similar experiments in Frat 
when that country was confronted by a world of enemies in 176 
and 1794. An adequate examination of certain aspects of the 


French experience with maximum prices has now been mad 


7 Madison’s Notes. Jur Farr 


‘ 
memorandum on the “ Origin of the Constitu ( 
leva 
AND 1704 
8 Weis 
Henrv P { 
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sible by the work of scholars under the direction of the Commission 
de Recherche et de Publication des Documents relatifs a la Vie 
Economique de la Revolution. So extensive is the documentary 
material on the subject in the local archives of France, communal 
as well as departmental, that the individual student, unaided by the 
results of such co-operative labors, could hardly hope to obtain a 
comprehensive view of the problem. This is especially true of the 
American student, whose visits to French archives can only be 
occasional. The purpose of the present note is to call attention to 
some of the new material and to indicate a few of the interesting 
questions suggested by its study. 

lhe volumes published by the Commission, so far as they are con 
cerned with the question of food and other necessaries of life, con 
tain more material upon the supply of wheat and its distribution 
than upon what was called the Maximum général, established by 
the law of September 29, 1793, and modified by subsequent legisla- 
tion. This is in consequence of the wise policy of the Commission 
in organizing carefully the study of one field before undertaking 
work upon another. In order that the researches of the collaborat 
ing scholars may be most successful, and their publications edited 
on a plan reasonably uniform, the Commission usually issues a 
pamphlet of instructions or a manual containing the important laws, 
regulations, and administrative circulars bearing on the subject. 
Such was M. Pierre Caron’s Le Commerce des Céréales, published 
in 1907, which was the introduction to the series on Les Subsis 
tances... In 1913 M. Caron was authorized to prepare a similar 
volume on the Maximum général, but its publication has apparently 
been delayed by the war. As a consequence the series which it was 
intended to introduce is also delayed. 

[his does not mean that no documents for the study of price 
making in general have been made available by the work of the 
Commission. The volumes on the grain supply incidentally con 
tain much on the broader subject. For example, the records of the 
Committee of Subsistence of Toulouse show that while it was 


mainly busied with questions of wheat and bread it was anxious 


also to secure supplies of meat, oil, soap, and candles. The volumes 
1 TI s of this series are Les Pr e es 
Comités 1g? re et de ( erce de Cons é r I s e, e 
é Convention 1. F. Gerbaux and Ch. Schmidt, 4 vols.); Ch. Lorain, Les 


Céréales dans le District de Chaumont (Haute-Marne), 2 vols 


J. Adler, Le ¢ té des Subsistances de Toulouse; G. Lefebvre, Documents 
relatifs a l'Histoire des Subsistances dans le District de Bergues (Nord), vol. I. 
Of the last work a second volume is to appear, unless its completion has 1 ’ 


prevented by the devastation of that part of Franc: 


Subsistances cn 
| 
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of M. Mourlot, embodying documents f; 


municipalities of the district of Alencon. deal wit] 
problems, including the general maximut 


difficulties in the enforcement of the maximum laws in P 


its neighborhood are made vividly 
“ Observers” Grivel and siret, which MM. Caron |] t 
length in the omnussion’s Bulletin of 10 

[he most satisfactory studies of price-making in France di 
with local situations: for example, that of M Y 
of Troyes during the Revolution he Commission's Bulletin 
1907 contains an enlightening account by M. Lefebvre « 
the maximum worked in the district of Bergues . 
has also described the experience of a particular commu ot that 
district. The more comprehensive accounts are open t g 

t tragmentariness or prejudice ven tl 

the revised edition of his Histoire des | lasses Ouvriers Co j 
is meagre and not free from confusior He es no cle ( 
ment of the modifications introduced by the law of the 11th Br 
maire, nor does he give an adequate notion the enormous diffi 
culties which the government had to overcome before it issued its 
schedules of prices lhe principal weakness in his treatment, how 
ever, 18 its failure to consider the influence of a vhicl ved 
against France nearly every | uropean powe HH ‘ regarded 
the argument for complete economic freedom as unaffected by such 
a circumstance laine’s long chapter on the subj equ : 
regards this fact. His main interest appears to have been to illus 
trate Jacobin violence and administrative incapacity Phe most 
structive of the older treatments is in Biollay’s Les Pr } 
although his description of the price legislation of 1703 onl 


incidental. 
The French experiment with maximum prices was confessed] 
failure; at least such was the declared opinion of the Cony 
tion in December, 1794, when the maximum laws were repealed 


The question is, Was the failure real ?—and, if so, What was the 


reason? A recent writer on the food dictatorship in German 
alleges the greed of the farmer as the cause of the supposed failure 
2 Recueil des Documents d’'Ordre Econos ie conte lans les Registres 
Délibér ns des M s du 
Other collections, like that of M. Aular for t mitt f 
Safety, contain many documents bearing on the s ( 
Yableau du Maximum Généra n two volumes ss by t 
Subsistances et Approvisionnements in 1794, is to be found in the Ford. ( 


1 of the New York Public Library 


1OQ 
Pan we de Bans 
4“ Ta Sociéte 
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of the grain maximum in Revolutionary France. This statement 
simply re-echoes the invectives hurled at the farmer from 1792 on 
by those members of the Convention or of town councils who repre 
sented the point of view of the urban proletariat, and who could no’ 


1 


or would not understand the position of the farmer. Mobs of 
townsmen had ruined the grain-trade and had created an artificial 
famine even before the general war broi.c out in February, 1793 
Tormented by fear of scarcity, the townsmen not only prevented 


grain from being sent out of their own communities to other 
markets, but also stopped wagons which were passing by, and either 
pillaged the loads or compelled the grain to be sold, often below 
cost. They looked upon the grain-merchants as in a conspiracy to 
cotner the market or to export grain, and they began to regard the 
farmer as a conspirator too, and to abuse him when he appeared in 
the local market Their anger was aroused if he refused to take 
the rapidly depreciating paper for his grain. As the assignats had 
lost nearly half their face-value by the summer of 1792, it is not 
surprising that the farmer preferred coin, and, if he could not get 
this, demanded a higher price. The first maximum law, adopted 
May 4, 1793, provided that in each department the price should be 
the average of the local market prices from January to May. The 
farmer could not now make a distinction between payment in as 
signats and payment im coin, for that had just been made a penal 
offense. In consequence he was inclined to keep his grain, waiting 


] 


law, or for a turn in tl 


for the Convention to repeal the maximum ie 
political wheel of fortune which should bring coin again into cir- 
culation. The evidence of the documents is that wherever the law 
was enforced the markets were deserted, if they had not been ce 
serted before Several departments, fearing the consequences to 
themselves of the law, did not enforce it at all or fixed the price 
later than their neighbors, in the hope of attracting grain to their 
own markets. By the close of August it was recognized that this 
first experiment was a failure, and on September 11 the plan was 
tried of fixing a uniform price for the whole country and making an 
allowance for the costs of transportation. This law offered still less 
inducement to the farmer, for in those departments where grain was 
scarce he was to receive a price much lower even than the January 
price. If he took his grain to market, he commonly found no mer- 
chants to buy it, the allowance for carriage being below the rates 
charged by carters and boatmen. Moreover, why should a mer- 
chant buy at the maximum in one place and transport it to another 


when he was obliged to sell at the same price? The reason for the 


| 
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partial failure of the grain maximui 
in the greed of the farmers. Many member f the ¢ 
rightly believed that all such efforts wer: 
the inflation of paper money was stopp 


It is by no means clear that the grain 


plete failure, except from the point of view of 

France was in a condition for which the Conve 

responsible. The distrust which each department, of ( 
trict or town, felt toward its neighbors whet 

was raised, had brought about an economi ( 
dangerous than the mild schemes of decentra 1 ent 


disastrous policy of relying on paper money rather 
to pay the expenses of the Revolution. By the spring and sumn 


of 1793 the ills bred by these two diseases hi: 


/ 
They were aggravated by defeats on tl front 
treason, and by the fact of civil war. G st be ob i 
+h, arnie ‘ ] 1] 

he armies and for the civil. population as wel was folly to ex 
pect the tarmer to save the situation, volunta y, ~ vn ¢ 


until the general maximum was introduced in the fall he had t 
high prices for everything he bought and high wages to his 
ployees. But both the law of May and the law of September did 
contain a provision which could be utilized to keep the countr 
starvation. This was the ri j 
to bring grain to market, where, of course, it could be purchas« 
the maximum price. Whether the proceeding was just is not 1 
under discussion. The local records show th ommandeet 
wr the requisition, as it was then called, was the method by whicl 
France was fed, so far as grain was concerned, in the last half of 
1793 and during the year 1794. At best the system of foree could 
be only temporary Not even Terror could in the long run kee 
the farmers at work But by the time it was necessary to abandor 
the plan of a maximum the country had been saved both fron 
foreign foes and from the factions which were still more dangerous 
There is some truth in the remark made in his memoirs by anot 
Levasseur, deputy from the Sarthe, that “our critics must prove 
that the maximum has not lessened the wretchedness of the masses, 
and so stimulated their enthusiasm, before blaming us for ¢ 


Perhaps the same might be said for the 


doubtless Levasseur’s remark was meant to include this, but the 


case would be dificult to make out In the first place the law had 


the Gi 
til yrondi | | 
111) lhe tit | 
istitucnt \ b] | 
ing it. 
ceneral 
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been in existence only a month when the basis of prices was funda 


mentally changed. The principle of the law of September 29 was 
that prices should be the local prices of 1790 with one-third added 


The Convention soon discovered that neither wholesaler nor retailer 
could continue business under this system. The wholesaler was 
apparently better off than the retailer, because he could charge the 

naximum to the retailer, who then could make no profit at all 
But the wholesaler was hit almost equally hard, if he tried to restock, 
because the producer charged the maximum and the law made no 
allowance for the great increase in transportation charges. On the 
1ith Lrumaire (November 1), accordingly, the Convention decided 
that prices should be based upon those of 1790 at the place of pro 
duction, with the addition of a third, plus a rate per league for 
carriage, and five per cent. for the wholesaler, and ten per cent. fo 
the retailer. A few days before a new Commission of Supplies 
(Subsistances et Approvisionnements) had been created, and to this 
was assigned the task of preparing the schedules of prices at the 
place of production in 1790. The schedules were to be printed and 
sent to the district authorities, whose duty it was to add the al 
lowances for transportation and for profits. The Commission 
seems to have labored with the greatest diligence, but its task was 
not completed until late in February. After the Convention had 
approved the work the printing of the schedules began. As there 
were twenty, amounting in all to 1278 printed pages, weeks were 
required. ‘They had to be printed again in the districts, with the 
1 allowances added, in order that citizens as well as merchants 


lega 


~ 


4 
} 


might have copies. In not a few districts the local printers did 
not have type enough to push forward the work rapidly. Thi 
consequence was that the new rates were promulgated locally one 
after another all through the spring and summer. As all maximum 
laws were abrogated in December, the new price system had a short 
career. One question upon which available documents do not 
throw sufficient light is whether the law of the tith Brumaire 
operated to nullify the law of September 29. M. Lefebvre finds 
that it did in the commune of Bourbourg, but he does not express 
so definite an opinion for the district of Bergues as a whole. The 
documents do offer an abundance of evidence to show that in many 
places the earlier maximum was disregarded for other reasons, if 
not because of the change in the scheme. 

One of the most curious results of the maximum legislation was 
the growth of a contraband trade, which reached enormous propor 


tions. This was especially true for butter, eggs, and meat, which 
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were peddled in small quantities by revendeurs or higglet 
control the prices charged by such persons, chiefly women, who 
made their way into alleys, to the d 

service entrances of the rich, was 1 | 
growth of this contraband trade contributed to ul 

a law which was ruinous only to honest butchers 


In the study of the maximum legislatio 


between the influence of the Paris 


September 11 and of September 29 has not beet iff 
phasized. When late in August it became 

maximum was a failure, the tide of sentiment tl ( 
seemed to be running against the policy of ' 
intervened with demands and menaces On SS 

municipal council voted to proces to the Co 

and demand the immediate creation of revolutior 


which should march wherever necessary to thwart th 


of egoists and forestallers é., grain merchants and farmet 
bring them to justice”. Chaumette, sp 9 

next day, urged that ruillotine oO t 

it a blow the lives of intriguers ( s the 

ott This, he said, would force \ 
the riches of the earth 1] sti ) 

ind to carry them out rigorou enabled Bi 1-Vare 

Collot d’Herbois to torce their w » ter ) 
Safety. The existing members of the committee, if we may ju 
by the later speeches of Saint Just nd Bareére, 


tude toward the maximum laws In the spring of 1794 B 


speaking in behalf of the committe tor the ado 
schedules of prices, declared frankly that 

laws were a feature of the “ profound system of the unites 


tionary cabinet of London and Paris”. Not many d 
the committee ordere 
the Paris radicals in the food agitation of Septet 

These are only a few of the interesting problems tl] 


which is facilitated by the publications of the Com: S101 lt 


be hoped that the burdens which the war has la ipon Fy 
not fatally hamper the work undertaken by the ( 


co operating schol irs 
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DOCUMENTS 
I. The New England Emigrant Aid Company and English Cotton 
Supply Associations: Letters of Frederick L. Olmsted, 1857 


[He following letters reveal an attempt made in 185 


by the New 


kngland Emigrant Aid Company to enlist the aid of English cotton 


manufacturers in colonizing free laborers upon new land in the 


southwest of the United States. The work of this society in as- 
sisting the establishment of free communities in Kansas is well 


known In encouraging emigrants, furnishing them with advice 


and helping to defray their travelling expenses, and finally by sup- 


plying the new communities with the necessary outfit of capital in 
the form of sawmills, grist-mills, etc., the Emigrant Aid Company 


combated the further advance of slavery with an intelligent policy 
of practical opportunism. Its business-like methods and adherence 
to lawful means still stand out in marked contrast to the violent 
denunciations and revolutionary propaganda which characterized 
much of the anti-slavery movemen 

lo have enlisted the services of Frederick Law Olmsted is the 
best sort of proof that the leaders of the Emigrant Aid Company 
were really anxious to learn the truth about slavery, for by the 
publication of his Journey in the Seaboard Slave States in 1856 and 
the Journey through Texas in 1857 Mr. Olmsted had shown him 


self to be the best-informed 


and the most unprejudiced and thought- 
ful student of slave society in this country. 

The plan which Mr. Olmsted submitted to the Cotton Supply 
Associations of Manchester and Liverpool was based upon two clear 
and important convictions: (1) that cotton could be successfully 
grown almost anywhere in the South by white labor, and (2) that 


free white labor could in the long run hold its ground against the 


slave-using planters in competition for the land.*. The success of 

The first point was elaborated in Olmsted’s Journey in the Back Country, 

PI 7 soundness of the contention has been amply demonstrated by 
the later history of Southern agriculture, especially in Texas. 

On ti second point there was ground for a difference of opinion Would 

new lonists be any more able to hold their land against the compe n of 

the large planters using slave gangs than were the small farmers of the South 

Atlantic states who in earlier decades had been driven on to poorer soils and to 

the new Southwest? Much would undoubtedly have depended on the character 
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4 
the colonizatio pial or ¢ 
in hastening the eventua 
pended upon another circums 
not seem to have recognize 
ness on a constantly available supply of 
rapid vy decreasing suppl ot res 
tivation had been exhausted, the e& 
svstem would have bee sure to 
political support would have faile I] 
new land in advance bv free-lab 
pany were preparing, perhaps more s 
selves realized, to hasten the inevitable 
tution” of the South 
[)r samuel Cabot, to wl ) 


was a phvsician of considerable reput 


twenty original directors of the | 


tiring worker 1n its service 


I extremely regret the circumstance 


Enclosed I send you a copy of the 
dressed by me on the 6th July, severally, t 
tions of Manchester, and of Liverpo 
and would be delivered in person to the Si 
by Mr. William Neill, one of our largest ( 
Manche ster, and the editor of a weekly ¢ 
by the English journals. Mr. 
You will yx rceive that mv object has beer 
consideration of tl 
simply in the Cotton Supply aspect. By 
dressed letters to individuals, with whor | 
ence previously, treating of the politi 
project, stating the general principles 


best to proceed; fortifying my suggest 


he subject. and that in th 


ments and in two instances—to Lord Goderi 
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i 
\ 
} 
na 
sttle 
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oh 
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New England Emigrant Aid Company 11s 
new ] \ 
( \\ > 
i 
Dr. S. Caport, JR. 
(N. E. E. A. Soc’y) 
Dear Su 
ceipt of vour letter of 16th July, to which I 1 rep] 
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he \l. P. from the West 
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Riding and C. Fowler Buxton M. P.* who has much influence in Man- 
chester, requesting that the proposal of my letters to the Cotton Asso- 
ciations meet with due consideration. I addressed a short note also, 
(continuing a conversation | had last autumn on the agricultural capa- 
bilities of the United States,) to the editor of the Times. Colonel Ham- 
ilton, who has the most encouraging view of the project, promised me to 
write to Lord Stanley* and friends at Liverpool by the following steam- 


I trust that what has been thus done (previous to my receiving 
any intimation that you had thought of soliciting money in England) 
will have prepared the ground favorably to Mr. Paddleford’s arrival. 
It is a most fortunate circumstance that a competent person will be 
present to meet objections and take advantage of various circumstances 
in the discussion, if one should occur, in which facts, likely to be fa 
miliar to Mr. P., will tell happily. 

With regard to the proposal to be made by Mr. Paddleford, if any, 
and the information most desirable to be furnished, he will of course 
be guided by circumstances, but unless met with much greater favor 
than I can anticipate, I may venture to say that I am confident in the 
judgment that it would not be best to urge much more at present than 
careful enquiry, in some such manner as I have done in my letters. 
We shall find, I apprehend, a strong influence against us in East India 
and other colonial interests, and also in a narrow patriotism. Irom 
Lord Goderiche’s letter to me, I am sure that the American political 
relations of the project should be kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible in England. The name of the N. E. E. Aid Society should not at 
present be mentioned, because the Society has a certain political noto- 
riety and English gentlemen will generally feel it to be their duty, not 
to listen to a proposal which seems likely to connect their names with 


the internal political affairs of a foreign government. This is not only 
somewhat reasonable but with the class represented by the Times, it 
happens now to be a fashion. They may be drawn into it gradually, 


as they gain knowledge of the true character of the society, perhaps, 
but the dread of lending their aid even indirectly to what might turn 
it to be a merely political scheme (in the narrow sense), would be 
likely to prevent their giving the subject a fair hearing. Everybody 
knows who has had to do with Englishmen, that it is peculiarly true of 
them, that it is the first step which costs. The great point at first is to 
get them to listen. If they will go so far this autumn as to send out 
an agent to obtain information, I shall feel quite sure of our leading 
them from that to the most valuable co-operation. . 


;ecorge Frederick Robinson 827—1909, at this time known by the courtesy 
f Lord Goderich) was afterward Earl de Grey and Ripon and first Marquis 
f Ry On March 30, 1857, he had been elected to succeed Cobden as M. P 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire Charles Buxton (1823-187 son of Sir 
r} s ell Buxton, was returned to the House of Commons for Newport in 
g 
‘Lord Stanley 826-189 dest son of the fourteenth Earl of Derby and 
ifterward fifteenth earl and cabinet minister, was from 1848 to 1859 M. P. for 
King’s Lynn 
Here f WS a criticis! f the work of an English traveller, Robert Rus 
sell (Nort {merica, its Agriculture and Climate, Edinburgh, 1857), which Olm 


sted feared might exert an unfavorable influence on the English attitude toward 


er’s mail 


I enclose papers put into my hands last night by Mr. Kk 
must be used with discretion. I promised to return them course 
the week. They contain offers to sell lands of the ch 
character in the vicinity of the northernmost Germ 
Texas and precisely in the line we wish to occupy and evident] 


usually low prices. I think some encouragement should 
the owners, who are Scotchmen—the merc/ 


at N. Braunfels, who bought the free-labor cotto: [ kr t] 

have made their land investments with great car: I have 

of choice, selected lands in the same re gion alt d to tl northward t it 
20,000 acres at 90 cts an acre Another of 2000 acres same d ’ 
selected lots at 50 cts. or one half ir alternate lot for nothing ( 


dition of occupation within three vears: another of 2 leagu 
Brazos, Milan County (6000 acres) $1.50 an acre, another on the > 
35 miles north of Corpus Christi, 20,000 acres, in one body, at $ 
acre. Large tracts of cotton land can be best got, howe 
ing with the R. R. companies. 

I am obliged to close suddenly and will probably write furtl 
next mail 


Copy. IT. 
New York, July 6th, 1857 
To THE SECRETARY OF THE 
CoTTron Supply ASSOCIATION 
Sir 
My attention having been directed for some years past to the 
cotton producing regions of the North American Continent, I take 1 


to present certain views I have formed for the consideration your 
association. 
Under the stimulus of high prices, valuable contributions of ¢ 
are obtained from various other parts of the world than the [ f 
States; measures may be taken by which this auxilliary su ( 


much increased. After much research and several costly experiment 


however, it yet remains very questionable if any where else in the world, 
an equal value of cotton-wool can be obtained from a given expenditure 
of labor, as in that part of the N. A. Continent lving between the thit 
tieth and the thirty sixth parallels of latitude. No where else are the 
Same meteorological conditions found which here prevail, nor is [it 
to be expected that by any exercise of human ingenuity they will 


obtained. 
The amount of labor engaged in the production of cotton within 
the region thus favored does not exceed that of one strong man to a 


square mile. If one half the agricultural population of Europe w 


the colonization scheme He also sketches his plans for third ™ f the 
series Our Slave States, which appeared in 18¢ nder the tit | rm n 


the Back Country. 


6 Friedrich Kapp (1824-1884), the well-known writer on slavery and on th 
German element in America Olmsted’s account of the history of New Br 
fels, in his Journey through Texas, pp. 172-177, is based on a ] s r 
by his friend Kapp. 

7A Journey through Texas (New York, 1857), p s¢ On New Braunfels 
see G. G. Benjamin, The Germans in Texas (Philadelpt »), PP. 44-54 


New England Emigrant Aid Company 1i7 
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transferred to this region it would not be at all densely populated and 
the laborers would probably be better paid in producing cotton at 11% d. 
a pound, than they are at present. An adequate supply of labor only 
y of Cotton from North America, tentold. 


is needed to increase the suppl 
It is for the’ interest of those whose capital is invested in Slaves that 
the impression should prevail that the cultivation of cotton is imprac- 
ticable by means of any other than negro slave labor, a monopoly of 
supplying which in the United States they enjoy. After extended and 
exact inquiry, having spent a summer in the cotton districts for the 
purpose, I am certain that this is not the case. There are exceptional, 
malarious and pestilential regions but in the largest part of the present 
States the labor of men of the 
English or Teutonic races will produce more cotton, man for man, in a 


Cotton producing region of the United 
life time, than of those of the African race. 

I would suggest to your association therefore, that inquiry be made 
with regard to the practicability of increasing the supply of cotton by 
inducing free laborers to engage in its cultivation in the South IVestern 
territories of the United States. There are here vast tracts of suitable 
soil, as yet unoccupied by planters, and in which the political and social 
circumstances that prevent the introduction of free laborers elsewhere, 
exist if at all, in a very limited degree. 

Three vears ago the Governor of the State of Texas* told me that 
the cotton crop of the United States might be doubled on the land as 
yet unoccupied in that state alone. There are millions of acres of this 
land in the vicinity of which Slavery does not exist in a form to prevent 


their occupation by free labor. There is nothing in the laws, nor, under 
discreet direction, need there be anything in the prejudices of the 
people, to prevent tree settlers occupying this land. Large tracts of it 
can be procured at from two to six shillings (sterling) an acre. If a 
large free emigration were directed to them they would rapidly increase 
in value several hundred per cent. This increase in value would pre 


vent the subsequent immigration of Slave-holders upon them. In Comal 
County in Texas within the last ten years, three thousand Germans 
have settled.? Since they have been well established as a community, 
no slave proprietor has settled among them and such as were previously 
settled in the vicinity have been induced to employ free-laborers in 
occupations for which they would otherwise have purchased more 
Slaves. The Germans were thus engaged in the cultivation of cotton, 
and in one year, they produced, without previous experience or the 
usual conveniences, 800 bales, which I was informed, by the Merchant 
who purchased it, was superior in quality to any slave grown cotton he 
had ever seen 

Some further information on this subject may be gathered from my 
narrative of a Journey in Texas, a copy of which I take leave to send 
you by my friend Mr. [Villiam Neill of the house of Neill Brothers and 
Company, Cotton Merchants, to whom I have also communicated more 
fully my views of the measures which might be taken to increase the 
supply of cotton from the United States. 


If your association should be disposed to prosecute the enquiry I 
have suggested I would gladly give any assistance in my power—coming 
8 Flisha M. Pease, governor fron S=3 to 1857. 
» See Journey throu exas, p. 428 n ( 1, Gillesp 
sr rly habitants are Germans 


| 
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ngland for the purpose, if it should be thougl 
ly seen two of the largest Cott Ss? , 
able to give you assurance of an effectiv 


with any judicious movement to direct free la 


‘ 
production in America. If you should thinl : 
examine the regions available for this 
earnestly recommend, it would give me pleasur: 

3 the journey, and to assist in obtaining all desira niormat It 


a would be best to leave Vew York in Septen 


‘ country to be examined would have to be traversed on hor tl 
5 months time should be allowed for the journey The « 
¢ tour need not exceed £200, and my personal servi | 
to your association. 
: It is desirable that this subject should 1 


discusse d. 


ne following papers, for wl Mr. W O 
(y Leland were found by hin In e Bib ( eN ‘ n Pat 
(Manuscrits Francais, Nouvelles A 66 
ire iddre ssed to the Prove ( 
Admiral Dupouy, by the captain of the | 
clad then stationed there and preset t t 
sarge and the Alabama on June 19, 1864 
is adding, to the original sources ( 

+ 
erate, and British, a professior ul é vitt vas 
in experience d naval officer of | 
1 1 
it was to escort the Alavaina outside 
sense to supervise the combat 
I. Récit pu Com ENTI 

Fregat C uirasset La ( ( } 
Imiral, 

Conformément a vos ordres jai allume les cen me 
le batiment confedere d/abama 7h. 1 la 
Le batiment federal Aerse e 
tance \ oh. 45 dlabama a ire 
mort et l’‘a suivi a la distance prescrite. Des qu timent a éte e1 
dehors des eaux territoriales je me suis dirige im itement sur la 
rade et j'ai repris le mouillage que j’occupais avant mon de t 

Nous avons suivi de la mature les m . 
qui se trouvaient tres au large. On ne disting 
ments, lorsque tout-a-coup on m/a prevu «| it 
des deux batiments couler bas; on distinguait r les lieux du sinistre 
une tres grande réunion de batiments et de bateaux du port le me 
empressé de vous transmettre cette informat 
distance ou se trouvaient les combattants et de let t 


3 
Ke and 4 lla / revcl } La 
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il était difficile de se rendre compte exact de l'état des choses. Le 


batiment a vapeur le /’ar se dirigeait du reste sur les leux. 


I Suis avec respect 
\miral 
‘tre trés obéissant serviteur 
Cap’ne de V’eau Command’t la Couronne 
PENHOAT 


P.S. Nous avons acquis la certitude que c'est l'Alabama qui a succombé 


Il. MouvEMENTS DE LA Couronne ET DES DEUX BATIMENTS AMERICAINS. 


3h.30 \pe reu Kerse au N. E 
flabama commence a virer. 

6.10 Alabama allume les feux. 

6.10 ne allume | 

6.55 Couronne communique avec Alabama. 


es Tecux. 


7.25 Kerseage au N. E. courant a VO. 
7.50 Alabama a de la pression. 

7-55 Couronne a de la pression. 

8.00 Kerseage alE. N. E. bien loin 
8.30 Couronne préte a marcher. 


9.30 Alabama vire a pic. 

9.30 Couronne aux postes d'appareillage. 
9.35 Kerseageal'E.} N. E 

9.45 Alabama appareille. 

9.50 Kerseage disparu. 

9.54 Alabama passe devant la Couronne. 
9.55 Couronne appareille. 

10.00 Alabama double la pointe du Mensoir.! 
10.07. Kerseage au N. | 

10.10 Alabama quitte le pilote. 

10.18 Couronne double le Mensoir. 

10.20 Kerseage au N. 80° E. 

10.22 Couronne gouverne a lE. N. E. 

10.23 Alabama au N. E. 3 N. 

10.30 Kerseage change de route (vient sur tribord). 
10.50 Couronne vient sur babord, rentre. 
10.50 Kerseage arbore sa demi-enseigne. 
11.03 Commence le combat. 

11.50 Couronne mouille. 


Le batiment confédéré Alabama, commandé par le Cap. Semmes, 
mouilla sur la rade de Cherbourg le 11 juin 1864 venant du Cap de 
bonne espérance. Ce batiment avait déclaré 122 hommes d’équipage; on 
a su depuis qu'il avait a bord 22 officiers confédérés. L’Alabama était 
un joli batiment a hélice de 13 a 1400 tonneaux,? bien maté d’un faible 

1 Apparently the western point of the great breakwater which protects the 
harbor of Cherbourg. There is a map of the scene of the engagement in the 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1864, opposite page 631, and this is 
reproduced in Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, III., opp 
p. 81. 

21040 tons. Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (Albany, 


dans cett itte glorieuse. 
1894), P. 797 
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échantillon en bois, armé de 6 canons Deux de ces canons et 

3 établis a pivot, le premier entre le 1 e misa ‘ ‘ 

f une piéce rayée de 9 pouces, portant un boulet creux cylindro-spheriqu 
Le second canon placé entre le grand mat et le mat d’artimon ét 
piéce a anse lisse* du calibre de 45 a 50, boulet | leit | ir les « bre 
il peut y avoir du doute, on s’en est rapporté aux assertions cd flicier 
sans la controler par esprit de discretion), les autres pic 
30, ayant l’apparence de nos obusiers de 30 de mari Le Capitaine 
disait que le cuivre de son batiment était en mauvais état: i I 
l’autorisation de completer son charbon a Cherbourg 
et non de se réparer, car il nest pas entré dans | t 

Le Kerseage, commandé par le Capitaine Vin 

devant la Digue, venant de Douvres tim 
d’équipage.* C'est un aviso a hélice de 14 a 15 arme de 6 « 
dont deux canons Dahlgreen de 11 ces (27 cn ( ( 
Kilog. établis a pivot sur le pont, l'un entre le grand mat et le mat de 
misaine, l'autre entre le grand mat et le mat d'art 

; canons langaient des obus et des grappes composées de biscayens et de 


boulets de 4; il n’y avait pas a bord de boulet plein pour cette artillerie 


les 4 autres canons étaient des pieces de 32 correspondant notre 
nos. 3 ou 4. 

Le Kerseaye est un batiment en bois, d’'assez fort échantillon blind 
sur le coté avec des bouts de chaine de 36 a 40 mm. de fer de maillor 


placées verticalement depuis le bastingage jusqu’a I métre au-dess 
de la flottaison, ces bouts de chaine sont serrés l'un contre l'autre di 
telle sorte que la maille 4 plat engraine dans la maille en saillie. le tout 
est lié par des amarrages en filin. je ne connais pas le systéme qu 
rattache cette sorte de cotte de maille au batiment (ce sont des cramport 
probablement). le tout est recouvert d'un léger soufflage en sa 

Ce blindage est place sur le coté du batiment maniers couvril 
sa machine. 

Le Kerseage se presente devant a 


vint demander I'autorisation de communiqu 
tion qui lui fut accordée aprés quelques difficultés sanitaires. I] s’établit 
en suite en croisiére au large de la digue, en dehors des eaux territoriales 
avec une telle discrétion que la plupart du temps il était hors de vue 

On a dit que les deux capitaines s’étaient envoyé un cartel. 1 
Capitaine Vinslow repousse cette assertion. il n'a envoyé aucun défi 
mais il avait regu une lettre du Cap’ne Semmes qui lui annoncait qu'il 
sortirait pour le combattre. le Cap’e Semmes avait annoncé sa _ rési 


lution officiellement et prévenu qu‘il sortirait le Dimanche 19 entre 9 
heures et 10 heures du matin. les deux batiments avaient recu dés leur 

3 The armament of the Alabama consisted of one pounder rifled pivot 
gun, one heavy eight-inch 68-pounder ) pour six nders 
Official Records, III. 59, 77, 8 Ser s, Service Af p. 7 


8 Officers 10, crew 144 MMicial Records, III. 77. 
9 1030 tons Besides the irmament lescr ed below there was a 28 | ! 


rifle. Official Records, III. 59 


| 
4 Smooth-bor: 
5See Off Re rds, III. 647, ¢ ( 
6 Captain John A. Winslow, U. S. > 
7 And Flushing z 
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arrivee dans le port un extrait des instructions aux quelles les belligérents 
doivent se conformer pendant leur séjour sur les rades frangaises. 

Le Dimanche matin |'dlabama alluma les feux vers 6 heures et toute 
la population garnissait les quais, les moles, les tours, le Roule’® et la 
Digue pour voir le combat naval. il y avait affluence de Parisiens 
arrives le matin par un train de plaisir. 

L’Alabama appareille vers 9 h 4 et lorsqu’il fut devant la Couronne, 
cette frégate laissa filer son corps-mort et le suivit a une distance 
suffisante pour ne pas géner ses mouvements. elle avait ordre d’empécher 
1 mouillage 


tout engagement dans les eaux territoriales et de revenir a 
dés qu'elle serait assurée que le combat serait livré en dehors des eaux 
francaises. 

Au moment ot: Jes batiments doublaient le Mensoir de l'Est, le 
Kerseage reste dans l'E.N.E., le cap!! au N. E. a 12 milles de distance. 
parvenu a la limite des eaux territoriales la Couronne signale sa position 
ala Digue, qui signale a la Couronne de reprendre son mouillage, ce 
qui fut exécuté sans délai. Il y avait au large nombre d’embarcations 


du port, trois yachts anglais dont un a vapeur. Le Var était sous pres- 
sion pret a porter secours au besoin. 


Dés que |’'Adlabama se trouva libre de ses mouvements, il se dirigea 
sur le Kerseage qui coutinuait a faire route au N. FE. Mais peu apres, 
celui-ci changea de rote et se dirigea sur |\d/abama. Les deux bati- 
ments couraient l'un et l'autre a toute vapeur et la distance qui les 
séparait se trouva bientot réduite jusqu’a la portée du canon. Alors 
l’dlabama changea de route et sembla d’écrire un demi-tour sur babord 
pour presenter la-hanche de tribord a son adversaire, puis jl commenga 
le feu avec sa piece a pivot de l'arriére. Les batiments pouvaient se 
trouver a 8 ou 9 -encablures l'un de l'autre et a 9 ou 10 milles de terre. 
Le Kerseage ne répondit pas a ce premier et ne commenga a tirer 
qu apres le 3ieme coup. 

Cette position oblique en retraite prise par Alabama était cer- 
tainement la position la plus sure pour un batiment de faible échantillon 
comme I’Alabama; il présentait a lennemi un but restreint, il couvrait 
autant que possible sa machine et croyant avoir la supériorité de marche, 
il était maitre de la distance. il attaquait l’ennemi avec sa piéce la plus 
puissante, dans la partie non cuirassée; mais soit que le Cap’ne Semmes 
se soit laissé emporter par son ardeur, soit qu'il ignorat, comme on 
assure, que le Kerseage fut cuirassé,'? il resta trés peu de temps dans 
cette position et faisant un demi-tour sur tribord, il alla croiser son 
adversaire a contre bord en le canonnant vivement par son coté de 
tribord. A partir de ce moment les deux adversaires ont tourné l'un 
autour de l'autre, sur des cercles dont les rayons ont varié depuis 4 
encablures jusqu’a 2 et se canonnant a contre bord par le coté tribord. 
On a compte jusqu'a 7 tours. Mais ace jeu le Kerseage qui était blindé 


10 The Roule is a ght b he town »m.) with a wide view 

1Cap Lévi 

2 Semmes, pp. 753-754, complains bitterly of this “ unchivalrous”’ protec 
tion as wn to him; his lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, Two Years on the Al 
bama (third ed., Boston R06 pp. 259, 261, 274, says that Semmes had full 
knowledge of the fact, having been informed of it by the port admiral (préfet 


maritime) himself; Barron's letter of June 27 shows that he, Semmes’s immediate 


superior, was aware of the essential facts. Official Records, III. 649. 
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sur le cOté avait tout l'avantage, il pouvait de | tire! deux 


ag 


énormes canons. Atteint de trois coups sur le cote dont d res de la 
flottaison, le blindage en chaine arréta les 


désemparé la machine s‘ils avaient penetre dat 
blindage l'issu du combat aurait pu etre differe ‘ 
l’ Alabama recut des obus qui ébranlerent sa charpent t qu 
tarda pas a faire de leau. un eéclat dobus ou w t atteignit 
probablement une chaudiere, car on vit tout a c ( 
s‘échapper de ses flancs. (Quelques personnes ont assure quil 1 t 
derriére un obus qui en éclatant le desempar[ait]| d n he et d 
gouvernail. toujours est-il que la machine s arreta et que | ibama m 
a la voile tachant de rallier la terre; mais a partir de ce moment 1I etait 
la discrétion de son adversaire quiena bien profite, car un 1 ment apre 
l’Alabama se rendit et ne tarda pas a couler a pic en sentongant 
l’arriere. 

Tout se qui surnageait a ete Satlve par le Canot d Pilote M 
les embarcations du Kerseage, et le yacht a vapeur angla qui sauva I 
Cap’ne Semmes et les officiers et se dirigea ve ( \ngleterre a 
la grande stupéfaction du Cap’ne Vinslow. Relativement a ce dé 
nouement deésastre| ux] la perte en hommes ma ete considerable. O 
compte 2 noves, 0 tues et 10 a 17 tues bless 

Le Kerseage a recu trojs boulets sur Ik 
longement de la cheminée qui n'ont produit 
un boulet a traversé la chemineée, deux projectil t traverse au . 
du pont. l'un en éclatant a blessé trois homm« ( es 
qui ait eu le Aerseage. un obus s'est loge d ‘ étambot « 
il est resté sans eclater. l’etambot porte dans cette partie des fent 
longitudinales, mais le systéme est solide. 

Les deux champions se sont bien battus, le confeder 
le Yankee avec flegme. a beaucoup tit Le / tire 
130 coups, dont 52 avec les Dahlgereet 

Diameétre de l'ans 27¢.94 inch 
Longueur totale 4.12 [m. 2 ft inch 
Poids du boulet plein 86.97 | kilos )2 mds Inglish 

de l’obus 62.06 209 

Poids du canon 7701.00 1700 


Charge pour obus 6.200 
pour oulet 0.07 20 
Vitesse initiale (douteux) 4267. 


Il n’y avait pas a bord du Kerseage de boulet plein pour cette 


depuis peu des expériences ont conduit 


lerie, Mais On m/assure que 
adopter le boulet ple in pour cette piece 


13 The Deerhound. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By SHatLer MATHEWS, 
\.M., D.D., LL.D., Professor of Historical and Comparative 
Theology at the University of Chicago and Dean of the Divinity 
School. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1916. Pp. 


X, 227. 1.50.) 


THE volume contains six lectures—the William Belden Noble Lec- 


tures—given at Harvard University. Their general purpose is to show 


the necessity of taking account of other than merely economic and geo- 
graphical forces in interpreting human history. The author is for the 
most part commendably modest in his claims and does not press his 
points unduly. He is quite willing to admit the large place that imper- 
sonal forces have had in human history, but he rightly insists upon the 
recognition of other and spiritual motives co-operating with them. He 
is also sound in declining to estimate the relative importance of social 
forces. 

If there is any habit of thought more dangerous than that of antitheti- 
cal exposition—for who of us really knows enough to set reality in contra- 
dictories ?—it is that of constantly questioning whether this vr that fact 
is the more important. To ask whether the individual or society is more 
important is like asking whether the oak or the acorn is primary. His- 
torical situations must be viewed synthetically, not analytically. 

rhe first two lectures on the Limits within which the Spiritual In- 
terpretation is Possible, and on Spiritual Tendencies in History as a 
Whole, seem somewhat perfunctory. The third, fourth, and fifth, on the 
Substitution of Moral for Physical Control, the Growing Recognition of 
the Worth of the Individual, and the Transformation of Rights into 
Justice, are suggestive and informing. The contention that genuine 
progress has been made along these three lines is supported by abundant 
illustrations, wholesome practical lessons are drawn from them, and the 
reasons for encouragement are emphasized in good homiletic fashion. 
Unfortunately there is no serious grappling with the problems raised 
by the war. A book on the spiritual interpretation of history appearing 
at this time might be expected at least to face some of these problems 
and to recognize their difficulty for the would-be interpreter. 

The final lecture on the Spiritual Opportunity in a Period of Recon- 
struction, though practically helpful, is less compelling than could be 
wished, and betrays the benumbing effect of trying to combine science 
and religion in one discussion. The theistic conclusion somewhat hesi- 


(124) 


te 


Libby: FHrstory of Science 


tatingly drawn in it is all too meagrely supported d, although to be 
looked for in a series of lectures like the present, seems 

the context where it is found. The author apparently feels this, for he 
hastens on at once to other and I was about to say less controversial 
matters, but the assumption that his interpretation of history is the 
interpretation of Jesus would probably be as widely controverted. 


The following passage summarizes the positions 


reveals the author's attitude and point of view with admit : 

To give justice rather than to insist upon rights, to rely upon innet 
rather than outward moral control, to have every element of life expres 
sive of the same spirit of love that God himself exhibits, and to regard 


love as not a desire to gain popular approval or even to get triend 
as a Sacrificial determination to do to others as ene would lik 


others do to oneself—all this can be found as truly in any catholic read 


ing of the facts of human history as in the words of Jesus. As has be 
repeatedly said, social evolution, conditioned as it is by the impersona 
and economic world, is vet superior to that world. It spiritual mov 


ment which, if it be prolonged, will bring the world under the sway ot 
the ideals of Jesus himself. 


An Introduction to the History of Science. By Watrter Lip 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the History of Science in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 


1917. Pp. x, 288. $1.50 


THERE has been considerable agitation of late for instruction i1 
history of science in our colleges and technical schools This volume is 
a practical step in that direction. 

The author has written a little book on a big subject in excellent I-ng 
lish. Professor Libby's statement (p. 134), “ Dr. Hutton presented 
Theory of the Earth in ninety-six pages of perfectly lucid English” 
might well be applied to his own book, if we change the number of 
pages to 288. The style is condensed, but a pleasure to read 

How to approach the subject, how to organize the material, and 
how to present it to the reader, are problems which many of the longer 
histories of science have failed to solve sa 
adheres roughly to chronological order, but his chapter-headings are 
topical. He discusses science as a whole and in the broadest sense, and 


does not as a_rule consider the individual scienc: separate ly On the 


other hand, certain leaders of scientific thought and accomplishment are 


singled out, and their lives, personalities, and genius are entertainingly 
set forth. Perhaps another would not have chosen for emphasis just 
the names that the author has selected. [English-speaking scientists 
for example, seem to receive rather more than their due ratio of atten 
tion. But the author makes it clear enough that “science is inter 

tional”, and tells its story in a broad, human, and tolerant manner 


Its relations to other fields of man’s life—education, war, religion, indus 


try, travel, philosophy, art, ethics, and democracy—are well touched 


| 


126 Reviews of Books 
the closing chapter deals chiefly with Matthew Arnold and 


The book is intended particularly for “ youth of from seventeen to 
twenty-two years of age’ and has “the mental capacity of a certain 
class of readers always in view”. It surely will interest young people 
that e, but it should also appeal to maturer readers. It contains 
many interesting facts that will be new to most persons, and also a 
number of passages that set one thinking. Many history teachers might 
vaden their view of the past by perusing this volume, and especially 
in courses in English history it should prove useful for collateral read- 


ing. In the main the author has avoided technical scientific termi- 


nolog llusions, but some passages assume an acquaintance 
ith general history or with this h; ural s 
ith general fi ry or with this or that particular natura cience on 


the part of the reader. 

\ few specific criticisms should be made. The author follows the 
old and incorrect chronology for ancient Oriental history, dating Sargon 
f Akkad, for instance, over a thousand years too early, in 3800 B.C. As 


ther histories of science, the chapter on the Middle Ages is the 


with her histories 
veak he book. It is unfair to medieval anatomy to call Galen 
the only experimental physiologist before the time of Harvey” (p. 


38); unfair to the medieval popes and clergy to say that “the long and 
‘n science and Christian theology had begun” (p. 47); 
al artists and artisans to devote a chapter to Vitruvius 
and say never a word of Gothic architecture and the gilds of indus- 
trious and inventive freemen; unfair to medieval alchemists to affirm, 

The writings that have been attributed to Geber show the advances 
that chemistry made through the experiments of the Arabs” (p. 51), 
since Berthelot has shown that these writings were really Latin works 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and superior to Arabian 
alchemy in scientific character. Did Gerbert attend “Arab” (p. 53) 
or Christian schools in Spain? The statement that Roger Bacon 
“ transmitted a treatise that fell under the eye of Columbus the view 
of Aristotle in reference to the proximity of another continent on the 
other side of the Atlantic” (p. 54), is misleading in more than one 
respect. The treatise which Columbus read was by Pierre d’Ailly, and 
\ristotle said nothing about a new continent, but that the distance by 
sea west from Spain to India was short—one argument for this being, 


according to Bacon, that the elephants of India and northwestern Africa 


are so similar that those two lands must be close enough together to 


the influence of the same constellations. 


rece l 


LYNN THORNDIKE. 


Cotton as a World Power: a Study in the Economic Interpretation 
of History. By James A. B. Scnerer, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Throop College of Technology. (New York: Frederick 


\. Stokes Company. 1917. Pp. 452. $2.00.) 


Nietzsche. 
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PRESIDENT SCHERERS idea in writing his history of cotton is found 


in the title which he has given his book—Cott isali 1 Powe 


He seems to believe that there is a peculiar and intimate relation exis 
ing between the uses of cotton and the progress of civilization and 
growth of international relations. Cotton is, he sa the world’s 
Golden Fleece; the nations are bound together in its ¢ girdling 
web; so that when a modern economist concerns himself th the inter 
dependence of nations, he naturally looks to cotton for his most effective 
illustration ”. 

Whether cotton among fibres possesses any peculiar significanes 
the worlds history, or is entitled to any higher rank as a « g force 
than, say, wool or flax, is perhaps a debatable subject, but y of 
numerous histories of cotton culture and cotton manufacture which have 
been written, President Scherer’s reasons for calling this fi 
gation “an unworked quarry of wealth” are not apparent Nor ¢ 
it be said that he has discovered any new and paying veins of ore 
spite of his references to researches in the Bodleian | rary a 1 the 


British Museum, his book contains no material drawn from 


unusual sources. All the references are to secondary authorities and 
most of them are to those well known to historians. It cannot ever 


said that the point of view from which he has approached his subject 


is original, or that he has given anv new interpretation to his material 
What he has done is to relate in a pleasing and | ilar stvle a 
array of events connected in one way or another h the | he 


cotton plant. 

The record begins with the discovery of cotton culture and cott 
cultivation in India and the introduction of cotton fabrics into | 
by the armies of Alexander the Great, and continues down to the time 
when the Great War in Europe interrupted the orderly exports of cot 
ton from the Southern States to European markets. The subjects which 
are dealt with at considerable length are the Industrial Revolution 
England; the introduction of cotton cultivation in the United State 
and its effect in delaying the disappearance of slavery; the invention of 
the cotton gin; the influence of cotton culture in national politic the 
effect of the Civil War upon the cotton trade; the cotton famine 
Europe; the revival of cotton culture in the South by free labor; th 
development of the cotton manufacture in the South and the social 
problems which have arisen as a consequence, and the prospects of su 
cessful cotton growing elsewhere than in southern United States. 

Some of the important conclusions reached by the author and which 
while not beyond dispute, are supported by plausible arguments, are that 
Eli Whitney, while the inventor of the cotton gin, was not 
of the “saw gin”; that the South did not make the best use of its cott 
resources as a means of obtaining revenue during the Civil War: that 
child labor in Southern cotton mills is less detrimental than it 


New England mills or than it is in department stores; that the Great 


q 
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War has taught the Southern farmer the value of diversification of 


crops, and that cotton growing in California, in Egypt, and in other 
lands will probably become of sufhcient importance in the near future 
to break the monopoly held by the South in the production of this staple. 


\mong the important subjects which it is surprising to find are not 
considered at sufficient length are the growth of the cotton-seed oil 
ndustry, the damage wrought by the boll-weevil and the efforts made to 
overcome this danger, and the increasing tendency to supplant negro 
labor by white labor in the cultivation of cotton. 

f President Scherer’s book be regarded not as an original piece ot 
investigation in the field of economic history but as a useful summary 
ft the researches of other writers who have dealt with the influence of 
cotton in the world’s history, it can be warmly commended as a work 
interesting to read and fairly reliable in its tacts and generalizations. 


1 


rhere ar me useful statistical appendixes, a handy bibliography, and 
M. B. HAMMonpD. 


Tite Elements of International Law, with an Account of its Origin, 

Sources, and Historical Development. By Georce B. Davis 
GorpoN SHERMAN, formerly As 
sistant Professor of Comparative and International Law in Yale 
‘niversity. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


1917. Pp. viii, 668. $3.00.) 


11s volume is strictly what it purports to be, a revised edition of 
(;eneral Davis's work. He lived long enough to record the work of the 
two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, but not long enough to judge 
ts practical value. His third edition was published in 1908, before 

the adopti id referendum, of the Declaration of London. Professor 
Sherman prints in an appendix (H, pp. 604-620) the text of that paper, 
ind a succinet and clear account of how far it has affected the pend 


ing European wars. Appendix I also gives our treaty of Ig09 with thi 


It was, of course, desirable from the publishers’ standpoint to 


make as few changes as might be, in the stereotype plates of the edition 
of 1908. It remains Davis’s book. It remains a treatise in which the 
author writes as a military man, and gives special consideration to 
problems connected with war. This gives it a particular value at the 
present time. 

Professor Sherman found it necessary to rewrite important parts 

the first two chapters, which treat of the value and sources of inter- 
national law and the nature of a political state. This he has done with 
discrimination and good judgment. 

In printing the Declaration of London he has added notes, refer- 


} ~ 


ring to the bearing of its dispositions on the present wars, as wrought 


Dominican Republic. 


had been more numerous, if not more extend 


of the right to mark otf a mar msum off an enemy ist hich 
was considered with some favor by our Naval War ¢ 
has been claimed | most of the belligers j 
cussed or referred to, except p. 007 n one ot! 
ter on the De claration on Blockade 1 Time ot W 
s briefly stated tha 
i\ nided the \ ne ( +} 
\ustro-Hungarian coast in 1915 “seemed to 


blockade of the first vear of war 


The book contains many recent ] ipers 
rt 


ence, such as the British lists of contraband 


ilso refers to several ) int \ | 1 

mental regulations prescribed, since the 

such as the compilation of circular is to citizenship and 1 

published by the State Department in 15 (p. 164), and (p. 602) tl 
United States Radio Communication Laws and Regulation f 1914 

\s to the questions raised by the sinking of the / mia, Prof t 

Sherman takes the view (p. 30) that “international law will protect 

the lives of all non-c ymbatants afl at or ashor and vhether tl 

merchant-ship be neutral or hostil hether 

non-contraband goods, the belligerent has, indeed, a right to enf 

search of neutrals and a right to capture belligerent mercl 

but none of these may be dest) 7 until human life aboard has 

placed in safety”. In discussing the f tl Ver 


388) he holds that Marshall's opinion justifies the proposition asserted 


in the memorandum of our State Department of March 25, 1916, that 
merchant vessels are under no circumstances subject to attack on the 
ground that they are armed for defense. He adds that these prin 
apply with great force to modern submarine warfare; that a submarine 
is not justified in attacking and dest ra me tt either | 
erent or neutt? il, | cause 1t 18 i 1 T i ( i i 
merchandise, without first removing all passengers and papers of value 


and that if the vessel be then destroved, the belligerent must be taken to 


issume all risk of having acted without rrant of | 602 
The proof-reading has been poorly done. 


Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture 1 Study in 
Method. By FE. Sapir {Canada, Department of Mines, Geo 
logical Survey, Memoir 90, no. 13, Anthropological Survey.] 
(Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau. 1916. Pp. ii, 87 


TEMPORAL flatness of the available data is the one great weakn« 


of that branch of historical science called eth: wy. For the student 


Sapir: Time Perspective in Aboriginal Cultur 129 
f 
out in practice. One could wish that 1 a t f tl atu 
up to April 3 (pp. 609-0611); and ne 
German Prize Ordinance as revised April & { + 
AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII.--9. 
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of prehistory, historical perspective almost invariably means speculative 


reconstruction. This circumstance, together with the fact that ethnol- 


ogy has often been called upon by other sciences, such as history, 
sociology, law, ethics, to give a categorical answer to the problems of 


I 


ultimate origins, is responsible for the over-crowding of anthropological 


books and journals with fantastic speculations which are at best of 
interest as material for the ethnologist rather than as contributions to 
The critical student is therefore doubly concerned 


il 


ethnological Sci 
ful methodology of historic reconstruction in ethnology. 


Dr. Sapir’s Study tn Method will prove a rare treat. The 


author brings to his task good general knowledge of anthropological 
fact and theory as well as distinctly unusual qualifications as a linguist. 


This explains the unequal value of the two parts into which the work 
informally falls. The first, considerably the longer, deals with time 
perspective in connection with general cultural data, and presents no 
more than a clear and concise summary of work done by others, often 
with greater wealth of argumentation and more fortunate in formu- 


lation. The briefer second part examines linguistic evidence from the 
same standpoint; it brings original data and opens new vistas. 

To turn to some of the generalizations arrived at in the first part. 
Culture elements which are presupposed by other elements in order to 


make the existence of the latter possible, must be regarded as earlier in 


time (p. 15). <A well-defined style in any domain of culture always 
stands for relative age (p. 18). The larger the territory covered by a 
cultural trait, the older, ceteris paribus, the trait (p. 28). The inter- 
rupted distribution of a feature may serve to establish its minimum age, 
for it must clearly be ascribed to a period preceding that in which were 
active the factors responsible for the discontinuous distribution (p. 41). 
Incidentally the author takes pains to emphasize, with great justice, 
that the various aspects of culture, such as social organization, religion, 
art, mythology, technical features, display vastly different modes of 
behavior in connection with cultural diffusion (p. 32). Therefore, adds 
the author, it is of the greatest importance to ascertain the paths of dif- 
Iture in North America, a task hardly begun (pp. 35-36). 

linguistic discussion, Dr. Sapir cautions that lin- 


fusion of cu 
Passing to the 
be drawn upon for historical reconstruction in culture only 


to which language reflects culture (pp. 51-52). This is 


to the extent gus 
be utilized for 


eminently the case with vocabulary, which can often 
purposes of relative chronology. Noting, e. g., that the Tsimshian term 
for phratry defies analysis while that for crest is readily analyzable, 
one is led to conclude that some form of phratric division antedated 
among the Tsimshian the appearance of phratric and clan badges (pp. 
55-56). Another test is the “criterion of morphologic irregularity”: a 
culture concept associated with an archaic linguistic process is itself an 
old one; although the reverse conclusion cannot be drawn with safety 


(p. 64). The analysis of grammatical categories may also throw light 


on cultural conditions: thus the existence of 


Por hi 

7 
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numerical classifiers in Yurok referring specifically t ipecketr 
scalps and obsidian blades is in a hig nptomat f the great 
age of the custom of prizing these objects a 


erty and turther implies that the keen sens« 


these Indians is by no means a recent development. 5S 
currence in both Salish and Tsimshian of ! ‘ g 


canoes necessitates the conclusion that both gt 
only been acquainted with the canoe from time immemoria t have long 


+ th r +} thy 


been dependent on it in the pursuit of their livelihood; this con 


even more strongly in the case of Tsimshian, wl Ss ¢ 
distinct stems for “one” and “two” when these numbers 


canoes (p. 05). 
When a term used in one language can be shown to belong 
used by a different tribe, the fact is valuable not mer as indica 
diffusion, but the direction of diffusion as we p. 69 

Specific enumeration of the author's conclusions must st 
point, but before closing one is tempted to emphasize the doul y 
nificance of Dr. Sapir’s contribution. On the one hand, it ki 
hope that the deficient historical perspective in ethnology will in time 


be offset, at least in a measure. by the rigor of reconstructi tex 


On the other hand, the Study in Methods is symptomatic of th 
spirit of ethnologic science, which 
descriptive data, begins to take stock of its resources, and sets about the 
task of interpretation and reconstructi 
more critical and precise, and under the guidance of a rapidly maturing 


body of theoretic doctrine. 


Storia det Romani. Per GAETANO DE Sanctis. Volume IT] 
delle Guerre Puniche. Parts ( Milan, 


1 


Rome: Fratelli Bocca. 1917. Pp. ix, 432; viii, 72: 2 


AFTER an intervalof nine years since the publicati 
II., the third volume of de Sanctis’s great history makes its aj 


In the first volume, a criticism of the tradition and a description of « 


temporary institutions were interwoven. In tl second one, with 
formation of the !.atin League the narrative element mes into 
what greater prominence, and when we reach th r with Pyrrh 


toward the end of this volume, a reasonably c itive and tru 


worthy narrative is possible. In this last installment of his 
author has taken another step forward in his method of treating 
subject yg ving S a continuous i t } 

and consigning his treatment cri 

foot-notes. In discussing in a brief revi 1 volume which conta 
over I100 pages and nearly 1200 foot-notes | 

limit ourselves to comments on the sc t 

critical attitude, and his conclusions on two or three 


| ‘ 
| 
A. A.G N WE 
questions. tal 
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Part I. of the volume opens with a sketch of the history and civiliza- 
tion of the Carthaginians, and closes with their occupation of southern 
Spain. Part Il. carries us from the outbreak of the Second Punic War 


to the conclusion of peace in 201 B.C. The chronological limits which 


the author has chosen give unusual dramatic unity to this part of his 


history. We have set before us the titanic struggle between Rome and 


Carthage—nothing more. ven Rome’s war with Philip of Macedon 
is treated, and ve ry proper lv, aS an ¢ pisode in the Second Punic War 
and is styled “La guerra annibalica in Oriente”. We cannot quite 


sympathize, however, with the author’s neglect of the political, social, 
and economic history of the period for the sake of securing continuity 
to his military narrative. Perhaps a discussion of the economic effects 
of the war with Hannibal, of the leasing of great tracts of land in Italy, 
and of the establishment of the tenant system has been relegated to the 
next volume, but we have a right to expect in this volume something 
on the remarkable entente cordiale between the senate and the popular 
assemblies during the period of the great wars and on the violation of 
oligarchical policy involved in the retention for long terms of such com- 
manders as the Scipios and Marcellus. The book might have been called 
Le Guerre Puniche rather than L’Eta delle Guerre Puniche. 

However, as a military history, it is incomparable. De Sanctis has 
both the critical and the constructive faculties in a remarkable degree. 
Characteristic illustrations of the acumen and the sanity of his critical 
analysis are furnished by his discussions of the sources for the history 
of the First Punic War and its chronology in the appendix to chapters 
II. and III., or in his study of the Sicilian tithing system (pt. II., pp. 
347-354). In his critical methods the author has wisely steered a mid- 
dle course between the skepticism of historians like Pais and the tra- 
ditionalism of many writers of the Italian school. So far as the author's 
acquaintance with the pertinent ancient and modern literature is con- 
cerned, in a somewhat minute study of selected parts of the work the 


reviewer was unable to find a single important passage in ancient litera- 
ture or a modern treatise of value which had not been taken into ac- 
count. Next in importance to the author’s reconstruction of the story 
of the Punic Wars and his critical appendixes are the technical analyses 
in part II. of the great battles and campaigns of the Second Punic War. 
These analyses are supplemented by maps at the end of the volume. 
The most serious point in which the reviewer cannot follow de 
Sanctis is in the author’s analysis of the situation which gave rise to 
the war with Hannibal. We believe with him that war to the death 
between Rome and Carthage was inevitable, and that the desire of the 
Barcid family for revenge and for the humiliation of Rome was the 
impelling cause on the Carthaginian side, but we cannot think with him 
that the Romans went into the war for the sake of taking Spain and 
her mines and her valuable trade away from Carthage (I. 425). The 


war was thrust upon Rome, and as Frank has said in his Roman Jm- 


Cagnat and Chapot: Archéologte Komaine 


merce of Massilia was suffering severely at t hat ( 


ginians, and she undoubtedly exerted herself t 


Roman ally into the field against Carthage, so that tra terest | 
some part in bringing on the w t i 
Ma essendo Sagunto citta iberica a me £ 
che se l'alleanza con Kon era anteriores i 


sensi di esso 1 Romani serano impegnati n 
rinunZiarvi; poster re t i 
quello his reasoni s open to th t 
back into the third century before Christ the moder 
phere of influence and runs counter to the fact 
source is there th slightest dic hat ( I ( 
rights in Spain to have been infringed by the Sag 

This volume has a peculiar interest at 
war in the past furnishes so close a parallel to the pr ent 
the struggle between Rome and Carthage, both in respect tl 
protagonists, the cuestions at issue, and the course of event l'} 
author has kept his eyes fixed solely on the events of th 
and has not allowed his interpretation of them to be influenced by c 
ditions in 1914-1917, reflects no small credit upon the s 
judgment and his detachment as a scholar. 

RANI I \ 


Manne l d’. lr; hh | jie R maine }? I AGNA Ne 1 bre le 
stitut, Professeur au Collége de France, et V. Cuapot, Docteut 
és Lettres, Ancien Membre de l’Ecole d’Athenes 


Premier. Les Monuments, Décoration des Monuments, Sculp 


ture. (Paris: Auguste Picard }? I 
Tus is the first volume of our first manual of Roman arcl 
Stuart JTones’s Companion to Roman History, Sand Comt 


Latin Studies, and Baumgarten, Poland, and Wagner's Helle) 
Roémische Kultur are all manuals with archaeological inclinations, but 
none lays titular claim to the entire field. MM. Cagnat and Chapot do 
make such claim. In this first volume they treat of monuments and 
their sculptural decoration, in the second volume they are to take up 
painting and mosaic, and the instrumenta of public | private 

The poor quality of paper used in 
makes no great difference, to be sure, but many illustrati 
371 in the book), especially those reproduced from photographs, have 
lost the sharpness that is needed to bring out detail. The things one 
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perialism (p. 125) Rome doubt inte! if 
an indemnity and end the afttair”. The o1 way 1 i 

tions of trade influenced the Romans was an ind | 
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sees in all the books are reproduced as a matter of course, but it is a 
pleasure to find illustrations of new monuments, especially from Africa, 
where the French have been doing so much good archaeological work 
these past fifteen or twenty years. 

The chapters (I. and II.) on building materials and their use are 
very satisfactory, and the notes—as is true throughout the book—show 
widespread up-to-date reading and careful discrimination. For ex- 
ample, in the matter of dating imperial brick-faced constructions, the 
authors mention the brick stamps, but they accept the canons of mortar 
and brick measurements as lately laid down by Dr. Esther B. Van 


arnegie Institution. Again, McCabe’s Roman Empresses 


Deman of the 
is mentioned, but the reader is warned about it, and rightly so. By the 
time one finishes chapter XVI., the last chapter of part L., he will have 
a pretty definite idea about the towns, their walls and gates, their aque- 


ducts and fountains, their fora and the various buildings therein. Illus- 


trations both fix and qualify the statements that the fora in the towns 


of the provinces took the Forum Magnum at Rome as their model. 
But the differences are as important as the likenesses, and practical 
reasons inspired enough variations in form to qualify decidedly the 
Greek-inspired dictum as to Roman slavishness of imitation. The 
temples, the various buildings for athletic and theatrical spectacles, the 
baths, libraries, camps, honorary and funeral monuments, all have their 
share of attention. Perhaps monuments that have been lately discovered 
or that have escaped general notice get at times something more than 
their due share. 

The decoration of monuments is the general subject of part II., and 
in thirteen chapters, portraits—ideal for divinities, idealized for em- 


perors, and realistic for other persons—genre subjects, decorative re- 


lief, and bas-relief of several sorts, lamps, stucco and ceramic reliefs, 
are handled in much detail, but with conservative judgment. The 
authors do not allow the Romans any creative credit beyond the wax 
masks of the atrium. Less than justice seems to have been done the 
Romans in historical relief work, perhaps to counteract the over-enthu- 
siasm of several recent writers on Roman art. 

There are almost no typographical errors in the book, and few 
errors of fact. The temple of Castor (note I, p. 113) is wrongly called 


Castor and Pollux on page 22, the Via Appia (p. 44) is not in as good 


preservation as stated, Ponte Amato should have been added to the 


bridge list (p. 48), “Le Sette Sale” (p. 87) are not on the Aventine 


but on the Esquiline, the four reservoirs mentioned by Fernique, Nibby, 


and Marucchi, and the great one described by Magoffin in his book on 
Praeneste should have been mentioned, (p. 91), Canina is given more 
credit than he deserves, to the exclusion of Nibby and Piranesi, Cuq’s 
correct explanation of insula was not seen by the authors (p. 292). 
Particularly worthy of remark, on the other hand, are the classification 


of sarcophagi (p. 333), the settling of “tear-bottles” as unguentaria 


| 
| 
\ 
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(p. 334), the fact that Honos is the only masculine abstract divinity 


(p. 461), and the arrangement of imperial iconographic groups (p. so! 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


History of Serbia. By Harotp W. V. Tempertey, Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor, Peterhouse, Cambridge. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company; London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1917 
Pp. x, 359. $4.00.) 


ALTHOUGH the author meant to write a history of Serbia in the 
nineteenth century, he finally decided to cover the history of that count 
from its beginnings to 1914. He gives as his reasons that the “ prit 
ciples of strategy are eternal” and that geography has affected dip! 
macy !n Serbia in a “strikingly similar way”. He, therefore, emp! 
sizes the geography of the home of the South Slavs and follows tl 
admirable survey, based largely on Cviji¢ or Newbigin, by an account 
of the medieval Serbian states, borrowing heavily from Jireéek, the 


best authority. Serbia is always the main thread of the story, although 


Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, and Dalmatia are brought 
in to secure a better horizon. One chapter is devoted to Serbian medi 
eval society, three to Turkish domination, two to the struggle for ind 
pendence, four to the history of Serbia since 1815, and one, the last in 
the book, to the Macedonian question. 

The author has not written a work essentia 
nor has he read material published in Serbian or other Slavic languages, 
but has produced a popular history based on secondary materials 
Western languages. He is interested in the political and geographical 
history of the Serbian people, not in their economic and social evolu 
tion. For this, Jireéek’s wonderful study of medieval Serbian society 
and the works of Janitch, Kessler, Jovanovitch, Nestorovitch, Krikner, 
and the publications of the Serbian government should have been used 
Diplomatic history, which, in its details, would have illustrated the 
author’s extensive geographical knowledge, has 
handled, especially after 1875. In this period, the fundamental works 
of Ristitch, Rachitch, Peritch, and others are indispensabl Hence, the 
treatment of Serbia before the nineteenth century is the better part of 
the book. 

In a very able manner, the author has pointed t how the geog- 
raphy of the Balkans has been an obstacle to South Slav unity and how 
modern inventions and educational forces are fast overcoming the 
greatest barriers after those of different religions and alphabets. But 
the effect of geographical obstacles should have been traced down into 
the time of railroad building. 

The author is to be congratulated for his emphas n the fact that 


‘Serbia was not fully a nation before she became an empire” (p. 91), 


R. V. D. Ma FIN. 
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ly to many medieval states. 


an observation which applies admirab 
Stephen Dushan’s determination to build up a great cosmopolitan land 
empire at Constantinople, in preference to a national naval empire on 


the Adriatic, is only further evidence of the obscurity of vision, on the 


part of the Slavs, to the réle which sea power would play in future 


In another sentence the author very aptly states a fact more evident 
to day than ever before: “* The victory of the Turks over the Serbs was 
a victory less of arms than of institutions” (p. 106). The Turks had 
developed a standing army and a government or polity organized for 
military conquest, which neither the Serbs nor Western Europe pos- 
sessed, owing to the character of their feudalism and the weakness of 
their kings. The author will hardly be able to substantiate his position 
that “ Turkish rule does not appear to have been as oppressive as that 
of a Latin conqueror might have been” (p. 120). He has given enough 
evidence himself that it was otherwise. 

Among the more apparent defects in the work may be noted the 
following. The original home of the Slavs was certainly further north 
than that indicated (p. 9). Names such as Safafik, Jagi¢é, Hrebeliano- 
vitch, and others are not uniformly spelled inthe book. The bibliography 
is good, though lacking in the works mentioned above, 
inadequate. 

On the whole, while Mr. Temperley has written the best popular 
account of the history of Serbia in the English language, he verifies 
the truth of his own words that “ Slavonic nationalities are the despair 
of the historian ” 

R. J. Koerner. 


Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule (By 
Muhammadans). By NArENDRA Natu Law, M.A., B.L. 
With a Foreword by H. Beverince, F.A.S.B., L.C.S. (Retired). 
(London: Lon; 


$4.50 ) 


mans, Green, and Company. 1916. Pp. xlviii, 


To turn from the contemplation of evil in order to examine ex- 
clusively the good of any nation is an unusual but gratifying method 
of historical research. The evil that Mahmud and other tyrannical 
bigots have done has lived after them for a thousand years and Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law feels it is high time to bring into stronger light 
the good so long interred with their bones. For this purpose the genial 
author of Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity has associated with himself 
a number of Indian Muhammadans and compiled this attractive account 
of Muhammadan imperial virtues, chiefly educational; but Promotion of 
Learning leads the authors naturally to animadvert upon other laudable 
traits than that of fostering talent. 


This book is not wholly the product of fresh investigation. Elliot’s 


history. 
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History of India 


material. But that work and others h 


Pathan culture into clear relief. They give th 

House of Ghazni and the following Houst er 

own Kultur than to culture. e 1 

again that Mahmud, who has appeared a 1 

colleges, subventioned poets ind eve Sa 

warded a philosopher by thrice filling the 

Some of Mahmud’s successors also we Cl 

| ven \lauddin, who came tl es 

read, soon remedied h s de Cts 

(1300) becam tan 

At this time Muhan dans 

regan to study each otl s lit 

wedded to Muhammada ct a t I 

even studied Greek philosoph scien 

so devoted that he personally attended patients sufi 
' diseases, in order to perfect his knowledge of m« 

his successor, was the first to preset irchaeological ret h 

as the Pillars of Ashol rim 

gave express orders that the h S¢ lea ( 

He also richly endowed various s sch its 

The Pathan rulers are not of course on th 

as our author says, their contributions to the ¢ 

suffice to prove that they were not wholly ¢ 

bloodshed. 

The period of the Mughals before its d = 26 
1707) offers little difficulty to the author and h " 
scholar, poet, and musician, and his successor Hun 
oger and savant who gave learned and religious met 
the nobles. Akbar instituted meetings for debate, favored Hi 
ture, married a Christian, and was reall) 1 most e1 I 
monarch ”, regarding whose education Mr. La 
dendum ”, has given us really new information (compare especially th 


question whether ummt means illiterate or tacitur: 
that Babar introduced colored pictures of animals into his ./ 
perhaps the first Indian work to be “ illustrat 

were encouraged especially by Akbar. 

The last chapter of this handsome quarto, which i I] pplied 
with indexes, is devoted to the subject of 
well as boys went to school. About 1500, hool-mistr¢ and 
women to read prayers” were employed in the 5S 
Babar’s daughter and Humayun’s niece wer learned ladie 
Aurungzib’s daughters knew Persian and Arabic and 
calligraphy; her sister knew the Quran by heart. No ler 


that nobles or lower classes followed the court in tl duc 
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but Mr. Law’s final word on the subject is that “we are justified in the 
conclusion ” that Muhammadan ladies in general were “ not so ignorant 
as it is generally supposed”. 


E. WASHBURN HOopkKINs. 


Vespucci Reprints, Texts and Studies. Volumes II., IV., V., VLI., 
VII. Lettera di Amerigo Vespucci delle Isole Nuovamente 
trovate in Quattro Suoi Viaggi [1504], Facsimile. Amerigo 
Vespucci: Letter to Piero Soderini, Gonfaloniere. The Year 
150f. Translated with Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
TyLerR Nortnup. Mundus Novus, Letter to Lorenzo Pietro 
di Medici. Translated by Grorce TyLer Nortuup. Paesi 
Novamente Ritrovati et Novo Mondo da Alberico Vesputio 
Florentino Intitulato [1508], Facsimile. Sensuyt le Nouveau 
Monde et Navigations Faictes par Emeric Vespuce Florentin. 
Des Pays et Isles Nouvellement trouvez auparavant a nous in- 
conneus tant en l’Ethiopie que Arrabie Calichut et aultres plusi- 
eurs Regions Estranges. Translate de Italien en Langue Fran- 
COE par Mathurin du Redouer, Licencie es Loix, [1515], 
Facsimile. (Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. Pp. 32; 

13; 166; 184. $6.75.) 

THIs series, as explained in each of these five scholarly volumes, had 
its origin in the gifts to the Princeton University Library, by Mr. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, of eight tracts relating to Vespucci, all formerly in the 
famous Hoe Collection. Because of the need for inexpensive and 
reliable copies of prime sources, authority was granted for the publica- 
tion of any of the McCormick gifts in facsimile together with other 
basic documents, in order that they might be used in the training of the 
critical faculty in students of American history. The definite subject- 
matter of the first volume of the series, which is not yet published, has 
not been announced. Volume III. will be a facsimile of the Florence 
Manuscript of the Soderini Letter. Provision has also been made for 
the publication of as many as possible of the various editions of the 
Latin text of the \/undus Novus or Medici Letter, together with a 
critical bibliographical study of them by Mr. George P. Winship; the 
Von der new Gefunden Region; the Latin version of the Soderini 
Letter, etc. The five volumes already published are a distinct contri- 
bution to Vespucciana, and the student of the early origins of America 
will await with impatience the remaining volumes of the series. Their 
scholarly and dignified appearance and their mechanical excellence, 
coupled with their very moderate price, should all combine to give them 
a wide circulation. The three facsimiles, admirably reproduced by the 


photographic method, offer students sources as valuable as the rare 


espucet Reprints 


originals, indeed more valua 
originals. 

Of the original of Lette? 
trovate in Quattro Suoi Viaggi, 
printed not later than January, 1506, there are bu 
only of which is in the United States. This last, forme 
and Kalbfleisch copy, has been reproduced in 
several times, so that the actual document has bee: 
The Soderini Letter was also published, but not in ] 
simile, by Bandini (1745), Canovai (1817), and \ 
us faults. There 


each of these editions contains ser 


known Latin version by Marti 
ductio (St. Dié, 1507), with its many reissues and tratr 
jumbled Ramusio version is rather a curiosity tha thing 
value, when compared with other versions of tl tte 
English translations are a further proof of the stir 
Vespucci to the historian. The Princeton facsit f 
above criticism except in one point—and this is t f 
similes made from the same copy of the origina mi 
in the types on page 10. The same blemish—the smash 
out of several letters, so that t ds 
occur in the other four known copies of th gina 
note should have been added to the volume. Ii t 
portion of it should have been photographed from « 
copies, and a note added in regard to it—which could h 
at the end or in a preface without destroying the \ 
The same criticism might be offered in regaré the 
compilation of voyages, Sensuyt le 2 V 
182 should each have been photographed from one of tl 
copies, in case one be whole, in order to preserve t 
lines of the Princeton copy. The above book is the Fr 
of the Paesit Novamente Ritrovati, a compilation of e: 
Montalboddo Fracazio, among the narratives being 
Mundus Novus of Vespucci. The three facsim \ 
improved, so far as their use is concerned, had th 
by bibliographic s. It has evidently en the aim the 
the facsimiles, as far as possi actly 
extraneous matter, and it may be the intenti t 
Vespucci bibliography before the end of the s Ss 1s 
as the announced bibliography of the lund \ 
this will be done, for the Vespucci bibliography is as 
complete, despite the researches of Varnhagen, H S 
The other two volumes, both translations by Profess 
Northup, of Toronto University, will undoubtedly have 
a> 


the facsimiles, for the majority of historians, as wel 


will go to a good translation rz 


in Waldseemuller, Cosm 
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who prefer the originals will find it convenient to use the translations 
side by side with them. Volume V. presents probably the best transla- 


tion into English that has yet been made of the Mundus Novus. This 


has been made from the Latin version published at Vienna in 1504, for 


ian manuscript has probably been lost, | 


Professor 


Northup has been able to use previous translations. This letter has 
been published in several languages and in many editions. The prom- 


ised Winship bibliography will be a welcome addition to the tools of 


the h storiat 
But of all five volumes, the fourth, the translation of the famous 


Soderini Letter, with its admirable introduction, offers most interest and 
value. Here is a work replete with the best that scholarship can offer. 
In his painstaking labor, Professor Northup has done what few men 
would care to do, for this is work that demands not only a certain train- 
ing and acquirement, but a certain temperament as well. This is, in 
fact, more than a translation. Professor Northup has done what 
Napione, Gustavo Hughes, and Uzielli dreamed over—constructed a 


critical text of this most perplexing Vespucci letter—and his work wi 


not have to be done over again. The problem he set himself was philo- 
il me his cal 

Vespucci’s writings . .. have suffered at the hands of translators, 
copyists, p1 s, and even, it is to be feared, at those of modern edi- 
tors. The texts on which we base our judgments are vastly different 


from those which left the author’s hand. The extant versions of these 
nust be critically examined, collated, and classified; critical texts must 


1 
be established before historians can hope to form accurate judgments 


There has been no attempt before to furnish something better than the 


confessedly erroneous texts that have been used. Professor Northup’s 


aim is first to describe the three extant versions in which this narrative 
has come down to us; next, to work out their filiation and trace their 
descent; then, to state the principles of textual criticism which should be 
employed in deciding between variant readings. After this will follow 
an English translation . .. not based like previous translations upon a 


single text, but upon all three, following the better readings and suq 


The three texts selected are the Florentine print, which is labelled “ P” 
the Magliabecchiana MS., labelled and the Waldseemuller transla- 
tion into Latin, the Cosmographiae Introductio, labelled “H”. The first 
probably more nearly approaches the half-Spanish, half-Italian original, 
and the second is an eighteenth-century copy of a copy made in 1505 
from a manuscript source differing somewhat from that from which “ P” 
was printed. Professor Northup’s attempt to construct the original text 
of the letter as it reached the hands of Piero Soderini in 1504 is in- 
genious, and his reasoning will generally be accepted as sound. He 


has proceeded on the theory that when two of these three versions 


agree as against the third the two have the correct reading. When all 


| 
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three are ditterent 


common sense is the correct reading li ‘ i 
differences where facts a con a 
he has frankly talle1 back o1 S ctive 

readi ig to be the correct one eca ¢ seems ) 

this is the only one of the three methods o1 ( 
difference of opinion and it constitutes the « ( 

ing up of the critical text. But the original text 

ing to Professor Northup, by a mere comparis 

He believes that “P” and proceeded fro 

each deriving through one or more intermediat 


common ancestor of these two versions 


from another common ancestor, which itself 


inal, with the possibility of one or more ( 
stage Professor ] does 1 i t to ¢ 

text of the orig does ry t g t y 
translation, and probably with fair success 

as most historians already have, tl 

iS against the rea Lat ( tl 


quite gener lly be considered to erp \\ 
he decide S are part ot! the origi! il some ot 

M ind others seem probable though ‘ 
his translation, he shows the chanic ( é 
italics the readings adopted from “ MM.” and “ H { ( 
volume, he gives the variants of the thre 


the version. 

With Canovai and Harrisse, Professor N 
Vespucci documents have not come d 
Vespucci penned them, and that the Soderini Letter was 
based on a Spanish original 
Vespucci that has come down is written in correct 


Professor Northup accepts as trus rthy evidence that V: 


well versed in that language—a not over 
might easily have employed a Spaniard to write the letter for him and 


have later copied it himself. With better reasoning he 


likely that Vespucci, who had left Italy so late in his lite, could ha 
forgotten his native language so thorough e the ha 
jargon of the Soderini Letter. The earliest form of this, he 

was a report in Spanish to his Spanish patt to whom he « 


naturally would write first. Later, to sa\ himself time 


he had someone else copy it into Italiar The result was t S 
version, which was made by a careless t | } 
becomes a mere transliteration. However 24 essor Nortl 
mits, the matter is not to be settled in a s] 

on by a jury of competent Romance pl ¢ Of 1 


* and “H”. Many of the pa 
both M and 
in botn 
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treatment of the Hispanisms (he uses the inharmonious term “his- 
panicisms”) of the letter, which have been mentioned by other critics 
of Vespucci. These he has carefully collected anc classified. He di- 


vides them into three classes: first, words reported by others as His- 
panisms, but which are really old Italian or dialectical forms; second, 
undoubted er probable Hispanisms; and third, less certain instances in 
which it is impossible to say whether the word belongs to the one lan- 
guage or the other. Most students will accept his statement that the 
letter shows no Portuguese influence, since the so-called Portuguese 
forms may be resolved into Spanish or Italian. The whole introduction 
is well worthy a careful study with constant reference to the original 
and the translation. Professor Northup has performed a service which 
it is hoped will prove an incitement to other scholars, for there is still 
much work necessary to be done on the earliest sources of American 
history. 


JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653: a Study of Matrimony and 
Family Life in Theory and Practice as Revealed by the Litera- 
ture, Law, and History of the Period. By Cuitton LATHAM 
Powe, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1917. Pp. xu, 274. $1.50.) 


Less than two decades ago the family, as a social institution with a 
vitally significant history, was almost a terra incognita save to special 
students in the fields of anthropology and sociology. Within the last 
fifteen years, however, excellent historical and social studies of marriage 
and the family institution have appeared in English, of which the most 
scholarly is unquestionably Professor Howard’s History of Matrimonial 
Institutions, published in 1904. Dr. Powell’s book on English Domestic 
Relations marks a new era, in which intensive studies of family ideals 
and practices in certain fruitful periods will increasingly be made. 

Che author declares the subject of his investigation to be 
that of domestic relations in England, including both the contract of mar- 
riage (its making and breaking) and the subsequent life of the family. 
The period involved extends from the first appearance of the subject in 
g ear thinking 
and vigorous expression on which Milton and Cromwell stand alone. 


i 


ish writing up to its first great crisis, a height of ¢ 


With painstaking care Dr. Powell has examined a long array of legal 
and controversial works, dealing with questions of spousals, marriage, 
and divorce. Some of these writings have been referred to, more or less 
briefly, by previous gleaners in this field; others, as the author assures 
us, “have been examined for the first time in connection with the sub- 
ject of marriage”. In the opening chapters of Dr. Powell’s book the 


development of the heated controversies waged by Anglicans and Dis- 


Feel: Seconde Parte ofa R. 


senters over the marriage contract and cer 


divorce jurisdiction and legislation is clearly 
tions from the works of leading writers. 1 
Anglican Church as set forth by Harrington i: 
of Matrymony (1528) is brought into sharp c 
such prominent Dissenters as Brown and Robe 
interesting and valuable is the chapter h 
Divorce. Here the enli ned views of Bish 
John Rainolds, and other reformers, wh he 
for adultery, desertion, and “ poisonings re 
servative attitude of the [Established ( cl 
to ancient Catholic pract: 

Perhaps the most valuable portions Ds 
chapters describing and analyzing the Dom« 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
towards Woman and the Wider Rang 
the author rightly points out, this field 
lected in connection with the present s ( 
rich and interesting. Finally, four appendix: 
in the first of which a complete account is give 
divorce suit of Henry VIII., and in the second 
married life of Milton and the cause of his 
advanced. 

Such a careful and detailed study Dr 
cerely welcomed by every student of the family 


assembles and the painstaking way in which it 


new ideas concerning martiage and divorce 


ution to the growing body 


The Se conde Parte oT a Ri he 


under that Title intended for Publicat 


?, and now in Dr. Williams's 
ALBERT PEEL, M.A., Litt.D., B.Litt 
torical Society. With a Preface by 


Professor of Modern History in the 


Iso 


two volumes 
XVI, 311; 328. S6.50 


\BOUT 1593 there was printed without 


but probably from the Robert Wald 
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God end the Law r Lande. It was a collection of Purita 


n papers, 
fetters, petitions, complaints, arguments, and proceedings oft the eccie- 


siastical authorities, written between 1570 and 1588. 
| titl maicat 1+ + wore - n ar 
rhe title indicated that it was a portion of a larger collection, which 


the repressive action of the government prevented from publication in 


its entirety. In fact most copies of the Parte of a Register printed were 
destroyed by the authorities. Where the manuscripts for proposed fur 
ther issues may now be, if in existence, is unknown; but fortunately 


they were copied, in the seventeenth century, for Roger Morrice (1628 


1702), a clergyman of Puritan sympathies, and the transcript came in 
some way, now unknown, into the Williams Library of London. The 
collection was carelessly, but somewhat extensively, used by Neal in his 


story of the Puritans, and by Brook in his Lives of the Puritans, and 


it has been consulted on special topics by a few other authors. In gen- 
eral it has been neglected or ignored. 


The marked recent interest in Elizabethan religious history has in- 
duced Dr. Albert Peel to prepare a careful calendar which constitutes 
the volumes now under review. The work has been admirably done. 
Che calendar includes 257 documents, the more important of which lie 
between 1570 and 1590, and the large majority in the last ten years of 
it is such as to justify the claim of the editor 
‘that no accurate account of the ecclesiastical history of the years 
1570-1590 can be written without consulting them”. 

Naturally such a collection is of a very miscellaneous character, but 


lant evidence of the aims of the Puritans, of the attempts 


made to realize those wishes in practice, and of the resistance encoun- 
tered from the ecclesiastical authorities. Much light is thrown on the 
extent and localities of the Puritan movement among the clergy, and 
on the relatively scanty participation of the laity in it, in contrast to the 
seventeenth century. For the general student of the religious condi- 
tions of the period no documents are more suggestive than the elab- 
orate surveys of the ministry of a considerable portion of England 
prepared by Puritans in 1586, and giving names of clergymen, parishes, 
sometimes stipends, and indicating whether pluralists, residents, and 
preachers or “dumbe’’. Even more significant is the estimate of 
worth or worthlessness given, with definite charges in the case 
of a large portion of the clergy here enumerated. Such charges were, 
of course, partizan; but their number and definiteness leave a distinct 
impression that many of the Elizabethan parish ministers, quite apart 
from any question of ability to preach, were unworthy of their office. 


As Professor Firth 2marks in his interesting preface: 


The revolutions through which the Church passed after 1551 were 
not calculated to increase the learning and efficieacy of the clergy. 
Puritans and Bishops alike aimed at raising the standard, by different 
methods, and each with some success, though the process was a slow one. 
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The reader is glad to note that the editor plans speedily to 1 pi 
the rare Parte of a Register, for continuation of which the papers here 


calendared were originally collected; and to give with that republica 


tion an elaborate introduction to th 


gathered by the Elizabethan Puritans. 


The Making of Modern Germany By Ferpinanpn ScHevitt 


(Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 1916 Pp. vil, 259 


Six lectures, delivered in Chicago in 1915, form the basis of S 
vills work, which sketches in 
development of Prussia-Germany from the collapse of the m 
empire and the rise of the “hard, resistant nucleus ”, Branden! 


the beginning of the Great War. The appeal 


justifies the style of presentation, which is vigorous and pictur | 
at times somewhat flamboyant. Here and there the author rises t 
eloquence, as in his descriptions of the effects of the 1 Y« \\ 
He does not disdain colloquialisms,-and now and then laps nto a 
solecism (“the then ruler”, p. 36). The book sh evidences 

great haste in preparation in not a few loose and even 

ments. The following are instances Prussia c ng up the 

tory acquired in the three partitions of Poland p. Sg, it retained West 
Prussia and rece ved back Posen, cf. Pp. 229); I} reductio1 rn 
tary service from three to two years occurred shortly befor ) 

130, it was in 1893). It would be very hard to show that A 

\pril, 1849, “threatened with war” if Frederick W m I\ 

accept the imperial crown from the Frankfort Parliament (1 . 
The Socialist vote in 1912 was nearly four and e-quarte! 

not three and one-half, as stated (p. 174). Incorr 


that “Germany compels school attendance only until the 


year "—it is corrected, in fact, on the next page—as well 

ment regarding the loyalty of the Poles in East Prussia and Silk 

230). In East Prussia the land in Polish hands ) 12 
asa re sult of S\ Stematic, aggressive ettort by mor t} in 27.00 he ctare 


and in Silesia in 1908 the Wasserpolacken captured five Reich tay 


tricts in the uplands. The Expropriation Law of 1908 
dangled as a threat” (p. 232). It was put into practice in 1912 
Schevill’s book really falls into two parts n historical and an 


argumentative part. The first, down to the Bismarck era, is a sympa 
thetic and at times brilliant sketch of the development of Prussia into a 
‘ patriarchal state” with “traditions of work and service”. With « 
siderable skill the author selects the fundamental points in the st 

through Frederick's programme and the subsequent struggle with Na 


poleon to the catastrophic results of Berlin’s “ official neutrality”. In 
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recounting Prussia’s regeneration he does not overlook, as so many his- 
torians of Prussia do, the continuance for years after 1815 of the trans- 
forming impulses which Stein set in motion, though few will agree with 
the assertion that after this date “the view that the state was an end in 
itself... lost all but a few hidebound supporters” (p. 92). The thesis 
that the authoritative and collective tendencies in Prussia are an organic 
levelopment dominates the discussion and in his eagerness to develop 
this through the nineteenth century Schevill occasionally overlooks im- 
portant points, such as the unifying effects of the enthusiasms of the 
Frankfort Parliament and the constitutional results of Bismarck’s vic- 
tory over the Prussian Liberals in 1863, so crucial for the development 
Bismarckian state. 


The book was planned before the war, nevertheless the conflict de- 


termines the tone and content of the discussion of Bismarck and after. 
Schevill defends vigorously and ably the German constitution as a 
“healthy interaction” of authority and democracy, and finds that the 
authoritative principle has taken a more genuinely democratic course 
than English and American liberalism. <A statement of Lord North- 
cliffe’s that the Germans are “second-rate imitators” introduces eight 
pages on German contributions to science, municipal government, etc. 
The author’s arguments, like Delbrtick’s, in defense of the German 
dualistic system give the impression of one tilting against windmills. 
The British middle-class Liberalism, which Schevill attacks (p. 166 ff.), 
has long since ceased to exist in theory or practice save as a sort of 
bogey-man for critics. Is the British social legislation, from the fac- 
tory laws of the ‘forties down to Lloyd George’s sick-insurance bill, not 
evidence of a growing fusion of liberalism with democracy, that free- 
dom with equality, which Schevill finds so antipodal? 

Appendixes on the Polish question and Alsace-Lorraine give a fair 
and sympathetic statement of the German position on these matters. 
Still another appendix (there are eight in all) absolves Bismarck from 
the charge of falsifying the Ems Despatch. Over against the fine-spun 
arguments of Schevill and others on this point one would like to set 
the classic remark of the hard-headed Moltke, when Bismarck read him 
the “concentrated” form of Abeken’s message: “So hat das einen 
anderen Klang. Vorher klang es wie eine Chamade [signal for nego- 


tiations|, jetzt wie eine Fanfare [flourish in answer to a challenge 


(Gedanken und Erinnerungen, II. 91.) 


Frederick the Great: the Memoirs of his Reader, Henri de Catt 
(1758-1760). Translated by F. S. Fiint, with an Introduction 
by Lord Rosenery. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. Pp. xl, 312; 344. $7.50.) 
\FTER Frederick the Great had separated from Voltaire through in- 


compatibility of temper, and after he had thrown De Prades into a 


\ 


Henrt de Catt: Irederick the Great 


++ 


fortress on a charge of espionagt 
Catt, whom he selec 
king’s “reader”; actually he was his listenet 

follow the advice which he often gave to others that t best t 


clarify one’s own thoughts 


joined the king in camp in March, 1758, and 
years thereafter it was his duty, after dinner, 1 stet 
his patron declaiming French tragedies, to correct a 
mediocre verse, to place adroitly sympath n 
the king what his officers were saving about him. G1 é 
men not great, often have need of such retainet I 
well, Goethe had Eckermann, Byron had Moore, and so 
a devoted admirer, but his incense was not of that gross 
others, which obscures the idol and defiles the w S 
During the bitter vears 1758-1760, in which Frederick 


Olmutz, Hochkirchen, Zorndorf, and Kunersdor nd in which 
bereft of his beloved mother, broth ind si I 
Diary of all conversations and journeys 

later he artistically amplified the 
Diary nor the \/emoirs were 

torians to any extent until they were published by Koser in j 
Flint’s translation of the J/emoirs, preserving something of the s 
the original French, is excellent. Either he, ot rd Rosebery in the 
charming estimate of Frederick and his Boswell, might well hav 
warned the reader of the difference between the Diary and the \Jemon 
The former, not here translated, consists of disconnected jottings and 


wholly without literary form. It is of much value, however, to th 


meticulous biographer of Frederick la 
racy. The Memoirs, on the other hand, put together in pleasing narra 
tive form, have doubtless much grea terest for the g 

but are not quite so trustworthy. Th etray a naive tendenc 
Catt’s part to magnify his own importance. But the prominence which 
he assigns to himself is not always in harmony with I state! S 


in the Diary. When Frederick hears of the death of his brother 


Prince of Prussia 


that he at once pours out his grief; according to the Diary hi is 
called to see the king until four days after th id 


In the \/emoirs, Catt has also an eve for dramatic effect. For, ac¢ 


self writing an improvement on Ro eau’s O erin | 
Memoirs (I. 286) Catt places this episode ten d he 24 
so that it dramatically takes place on the eve of the battle of Zorndort 


and Catt is saying, “ Yes, Sire, I doubt whether the generals whom 
have to combat ever write verses on the eve of a battk 
Admitting, however, that there is a mixture of htung und Wah 


heit in the Memoirs, they nevertheless give a generally vera 


1, 
ee it is to Catt, a rding to the 1/ I. 187 ff 
ino +} Diar\ | 1 
ing to the Diary, it was on August 14, 1758, that I: rick | 1 hi 
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able, and intensely human picture of a really great man. They recount 
his foibles, jokes, hemorrhoids, poems, and persiflage. Often the weary 
head of the state would exclaim to Catt, “* What a dog’s life I have to 
lead!”. He even had thoughts of resigning the crown to his brother, 
in order that he might retire to the literary delights of Sans Souci. Catt 
gives many amusing anecdotes illustrating Frederick's fondness for 
practical jokes on other people; but there are also plenty of stories 
evidencing the king’s essential generosity and genuine solicitude for the 
welfare of others. Frederick frequently adverted to his miserable youth 
and his hard study for the tasks of life, but he seems to have had a 
more kindly appreciation of his father’s severe character than one would 
gather from the pages of Carlyle or Macaulay. 


Sipney B. Fay. 


Modern Russian History: being an Authoritative and Detailed His- 
tory of Russia from the Age of Catherine the Great to the 
Present. By ALEXANDER Kornivov, Professor at the Poli- 
technicum of Peter the Great in Petrograd. In two volumes. 


(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1917. Pp. 310, 370. $5.00.) 


It is really a pity. Here is an excellent book on a subject about 
which there is little good literature in English, and it is made almost 
unreadable for us by the incompetence of the translator. He is evidently 
a foreigner with a large theoretical knowledge of English, but he has 
no real sense of a clear idiomatic use of the language. The order of his 
clauses is apt to be clumsy, there are countless inversions, articles are 
inserted where they do not belong, and omitted where they do (in 
Russian there are no articles), there are many mistakes in the use of 
prepositions, and words of all kinds are used with not quite their right 
meaning and sometimes with totally wrong ones and sometimes with no 
warrant for their existence. The reader is thus kept in a continual state 
of irritation while he is trying to find out what a sentence means or 
should mean, or is jarred by some extraordinary expression. To quote 
a few examples, we find such terms as “ ideational”, “ hydraulicians”, 
‘draining wars”, “civilism”, “cadet corpuses”, “motivated”, “the 
anachronic despoty”’. Paper money is called “assignations”, and we 
are told about their “course”. Instead of he “disapproved of”, we 
have he “regarded negatively”. The Academicians, such as Storch, 
are dubbed “academic Storch”, ete. 


The following if not perhaps fair are characteristic passages: 


Not satisfied with the custom repressions Paul ordered arrested all 
English goods in the stores (I. 61). 

To the next period we must assign the following four decades of the 
nineteenth century, when the results of the abolition of serfdom had 
developed the further process of the substitution by a constitutional 


of the autocratic state (I. 05). 
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As a comment on Alexander I. we find 


In a fatal Vay he had destri ve d for himself tl t\ ta 
sequential and regulated lead rship oft IKussia nw 
and fundamental improvement of her state, destroyed r car 
ried away with the chance for participati I 


time (I. 217). 


/ 
Chapter XXVII. begins with the sentence 
kozov, on April 4, 1866, pr ced a shocking im ss 
and ipon the public (il. II 
(oming at last to the subject P’rotess N 
} rot rit } + | +} + } + 
the first criticism one has ») Make 1S tha i . 
promises a general history of Russia, but thi s alm t 
to Russian institutions and political development t] ce l 
a half. lore on reé ons and and eX t 
t hed pol i\ 1! (dads il ind I ne} i ‘ I i 
several errors in statement beg ymic deve ment ¢ 
better, but not much, and there is nothing a t 
progress OT science rat e. oF art iis Tea 
Lilie It has been written with evident care a1 col ce vith 1 
spoken liberal conviction, soberly and with rhetoric The facts 
it gives are of consequence in themselves, but it covers too much ground 
to go deeply into any t them composer < 
supposes a certain knowledge of Russtam history « he rt of its rea 
ers. It also has a great many proper names, which makes r i 
especially to a public not already tamillar with mos ft them, and to 
whom they seem uncouth. In short, Professor Kk : 
scholarly, judicious compendium of an importat t it it is 1 
likely to prove attractive to many American readers 
] + +} } } 
Che transliteration of Russian words is Foor 
are some inconsistencies and a few mistakes, especially in nat that 
were originally foreign, not Russiat han i 1! n¢ 


Cris volume ts a reprint « 4 port ot C1 
liographies The book is a war-prod t eliet 
] he +} 
an age OUr OWN, Ca ne gT oO! 
much instruction to gained from the stue ( 
destinies of humanity century ag that be tl l t 
French Revolution and Na and t he i! 


tsar, not tzar), and there is no sense in the fort Nicola \ h i 
not the English and still less the Russian way of writing the na 
( 

The French Revolution and Napoleon. By Cuartes Down! 
Hazen, Professor of History in Colw Universit (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company 1OI7 Pp. iv, 3285. $2.50 

points of interesting and suggestive comparisot t there is al a lit 
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of distinct causation connecting the two”. It was this belief that led 
to the publication as a separate volume of the portions of the Modern 
European History devoted to the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
The result has been a book outwardly attractive and charmingly writ- 


ten; it will probably be a popular text-book and, compared with other 


volumes of the same size, it will deserve to be popular. Tested by the 
+h a volume might be, it is more open to criti- 


and fundamental unity in 


ideal standard of what suc 
cism. Correctness in the statement of fact 
the synthesis of facts should be the aim of every popular work and 
success in realizing these two aims should be the final test of the his- 
torical value of the book. In the volume under examination, there is a 
third criterion to be considered, namely the success with which the 


‘tion ”’ of that period for the present is made clear. 


Instruction Ot tnat 


As to the incorrect statements of facts, while there are fewer than 


ty of school-texts dealing with this same period, there are 
still more than necessary, more than should be allowed to stand in a 
revised edition of the work. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon the French Revolution the main facts have not yet been critically 
established; but few trustworthy monographs exist. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult, even for the specialist on the period, to present the 
whole subject in a condensed synthesis and make no blunders in matters 
of fact. There are some trustworthy monographs and every writer on 
the Revolution should be familiar with them; facts should not be drawn, 
without critical examination, from general histories of the Revolution. 
Lack of space makes it impossible to do more than illustrate my point. 
\ trustworthy account of the night of August 4, 1789, has been written 
\ulard; Professor Hazen’s account is evidently taken from Made- 


li 


by 
lin’'s The French Revolution, and is full of inaccuracies. The insurrec- 
July and October, 1789, of June 20 and August 10, 1792, the 
1792, the Worship of Reason of 1793 have all 


massacres of September, 
received monographic treatment and a knowledge of these monographs 


would have improved Professor Hazen’s text. At times, the élan with 
was written triumphed over historical accuracy. 
The statement (p. 185), for example, that “ Louts was given a trial, < 
rt t p. 18: f nple, that “I ! trial, a 
1, however, before a packed jury, which had already shown its 
hatred of him”, is not history but rhetoric. The same is true of the 
p. 178) touching the September massacres. 


f the Revolution begins in a most promising manner 


The synthesis of 
with a treatment of the ancicn régime, the beginnings of the Revo- 
lution, and the making of the constitution, and then reverts to the usual 


topics of the Legislative Assembly, the Convention, and Directory. The 
-hapter on the Making of the Constitution is, to my mind, an 


f what the whole book shculd have been. The chapter devoted 


A 


to the Convention is the least satisfactory of all, perhaps necessarily so. 
But it should have been made clear that from 1792 on and especially in 
1793 everything was conditioned by war and war should 


have been thrown into the foreground; it is the only method of treat- 


example 
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ment that gives significance to the facts of the internal history \¢ 

synthesis of the Napoleonic Period is less dift ] 

the Revolution and here it is well done. 
The connection between these periods and the 

made especially clear; it is treated very incidental 

not be made clear in a work that ends with the Congress of Vienna 

it might have been shown in two chapters on the great 

ment that has led to a world war to solve, if possibl 

this world society, the result of six thousand years 

finally organized. A successful synthesis of the Rk: 

Napoleonic Period and an understanding of their 


war are possible only under the conditions crs 


into the character of the development ot the world’s 


The French Colonial Question, 1789-1701: Dealings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly with Problems arising from the Revolution in 
the West Indies. By Mitcnett Bennett Garrett, Ph.D., 
Acting Professor of History in Saint Lawrence University 
(Ann Arbor: George Wahr. 1916. Pp. tv, 167. $1.25 
PROFESSOR GARRETT here presents a study Oot a question which is 

Boissonnade has remarked, gave rise to one of th most serious 

crises in the history of civilization”. When one reflects upon the ta 


that the “colonial question” brought to the halls of the revolutionary 


assemblies, for discussion and settlement, social problems of such great 
import, both to the colonies and to humanitarian philosophers, as t 
institution of slavery and the slave-trade, economic problems of such 
far-reaching consequences, to planters and merchants, to ¢ 1 
mietropole, to the integrity of the empire and the welfare of the larget 
trading-world, as the reform of the pact , politic 
of such vital interest to visionary reformers and to practical d 
of colonial interests, as colonial self-government and imperial 
with all the intricate and perplexing minor problems related tl 
hard to regard Boissonnade’s remark as an exaggeration. Thi 
portance of the question has not failed to attract scl irs al 

| 


some excellent work. Boissonnade, Castonnet d losses, | 
champs, de Vaissiére, H. E. Mills, Stoddart, M EK. D. Br 


since the publication of the present study, Miss Ellery, have all 


lished works of value which have dealt with some vital pha f the 


question, ll riters with the exc ot Descha 
whem more will esently, have a I vy I 
the purpose of more sharply th ived 


acter in the Constituent Assembly or else through a primar 
in the colonies as such, and have not examined 
the records of the Constituent Assembly to d 


national deputies at Paris to understand a1 
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ances’. Professor Garrett has attempted to do what they have failed 
to do and thus to present a clear and accurate account of the colonial 
question before the Constituent Assembly. On the whole he has suc- 
ceeded in the undertaking and has made a distinct contribution of im- 
portance to our literature on the subject. 


The story is not an easy one to tell. Many factors and forces, strong 


and important, but ever shifting and changing, must be traced by pa- 
tience and skill through perplexing and complicated situations so that 


the reader may follow the narrative with understanding. Illustrations 


of this abound. The planter-interests, for instance, were both in favor 
of and opposed to the revolutionary movement. They were in favor of 


it in so far as they were inspired by the hope that it would break the 
hated tyranny of monopolistic control over colonial commerce. As sup- 
porters of the revolution they found themselves allies of the mulattoes 
and petits blancs, who from far different motives welcomed the dawn 
of a new day; as such too they found themselves enemies of the mer- 
chant class, who dreaded a change and wished still to fatten upon the 


] 1} 


old theories of Colbertism. But when these same 


1- 
lal 


p 
sounding in the excited French capital the wild notes of equality and 
fraternity and realized that such notes, once resounding upon the rich 
plains of St. Domingo, would produce lurid scenes of devastation and 


destruction, they became opponents of the movement. They then found 
themselves allies of the merchant class and uncompromising enemies 


of the mulattoes and the petits blancs, at least until slave insurrections 
forced them all into united action. From this complication of interests 
among those concerned personally with the colonies, one may turn to 
find a similar complication in the attitude of the members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, where the cause of principles struggled against the 
restraints of wise statesmanship (‘ Périssent les colonies plutét qu’un 
e which, as our author points out, led to a wavering 
policy in the colonial legislation of the assembly, which had serious 
consequences. The play and interplay of such forces as these and of 
others like the Amts des Noirs, the delegates of the colonies, the exiled 
assembly of Saint Mare, the Jacobin Club, the ever changing conditions 
in the storm-centres of the West Indies, the feverish, shifting sentiments 
of the Constituent Assembly, might have led very easily to bewildering 
confusion. The author’s skill, however, has saved the reader from 
such a misfortune. It is quite remarkable, indeed, how in the compass 
of his small volume Professor Garrett has succeeded in setting before 
the reader a complicated story in such clear, concise form and vet with 


oO give sul 


enough detail t stance to the narrative. 

The work is based almost entirely upon original material and has 
all the freshness and vigor of such work. The study however has some 
very decided limitations. It has failed to include a treatment of la 
réforme commerciale which led to some legislation in the Constituent 


\ssembly of great importance to the colonies and treated very properly 


by Deschamps as 
plays decided limits 


as the revolt of the 
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nt ¢ rt +} 
SS¢ lal part I the 
th + tm 
he treatmel I ¢ 
itt es nN “wT ) mi 


4 

im ¢ nia stiol It dis 
u lon ich 
der Og hich though 

] and 17 nee ray] -ertain! } etant inf 
small and unsuccesstul certal y had an 1m] i 

at! et \T re } 
the treatment of the assembly ot Saint Mare (ch. 11 some 

rather careless workmanship. . comparison of the nma ( 

} + + ] } +} + 1,1 + 
of the “ Constitutional Bases” issued by that assembly \ 
them published by Castonnet d sses (La 
1] ] 1 + leat 
will reveal not only some awkward transiatiot rate 
and misleading statements of fact \lso, I am rv cul St 
authority for the statement that the word prat a t] 

bases preciudaged Lilt a ( n t 
and the National Assem he principles of tl ! 
appear quite so extremely radical and arrogant t pt 
+1 17 } + t+ 1) +} ‘ 
them, as will be evidet om a comparison of the with th i 
tions” of March 28 (p. 54 nd th the pri ’ 
the Constituent Assembly (p. 132 In spit f it rudeness and lit 
tations the Assembly of Satnt irc proposed an extren inte ting 
solution of the col al problem, comparable in statesmanship to tl 
offered by the Stamp Act Congress and the Cong f 1774 11 ! 
own revolutionary movement. 

It is rather surprising to find Protessor Garrett treating 1 rk 
1f Deschamps in such a summary tashion as he ¢ | i grapl 
He there dismisses it with the remark that it 1s 1 f tv] ra ca 
errors, inaccurate statistics and misstatements of tact Yow Dy my 

yrtaie ) covers 1cntica rT 1 ( rea \ i 1 I 
ithough in less detail, because he has treated the ( nial questior 
1 a more comp int S1V¢ i\ I K Na ( ( 
tion. It would seem therefore to be incumbent 1 n the author to have 
ndicated in his foot-notes at least me important tacts t tify | 
comment upon such a comparatively recent rite tl ! fie 

He has cited Deschamps only tour times and 1n eacn ¢ i ’ t 
itv. H ywwever inaccurate n detail it might pr 1] ler ritica 
vet there is a breadth of view in Deschamps’s book which mal t va 
ible and delighttul. 

Lord Stowell: his fe and the Development P; 109 

By FE. S. Roscor, Registrar ot the Prize Court of Gre Brit 

and Ireland. (Boston at New Yor sughtor lin Cor 
pany 1916. Pp. 116. St.50 

STOWE 1wgraphnies are I I rel 

cit mer, i i 

deep water. 
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fo the Registrar of the Admiralty, custodian of the court’s tradi- 
tions, and versed in its peculiar learning, such ignorance of the greatest 
name in its annals is distasteful, and now that the carriage of goods 
by sea is as dangerous as in the day of Stowell (and Napoleon), Mr. 
Roscoe has written an “impression” of William Scott “as a man”’, and 
a proof that his “individual, important and permanent” labors answer 

It is high distinction that any man’s intellectual work endures for a 
century, yet in our day of steam, electricity, and international credits, 
Stowell’s law, formulated for sailing ships that disappeared from knowl- 
e, has proven wholly applicable. His successors 
have done little more than indicate the legal identity of phenomena a 


century apart and differing in every external. Thus bottomry and 


respondentia have disappeared, but Stowell’s treatment of these liens 
upon captures has disposed of claims based on hypothecated bills of 
lading securing bankers’ drafts. 


Such log cal victories appeal especially to the bar, and the book is 
primarily for lawyers. But no other volume has clearly shown the 
reasons for Stowell’s unique influence in prize. He was no mere prac- 
titioner, office bred and sharpened by immature advocacy; but a ripe 
scholar, a teacher of history, a sound common lawyer, a_ thorough 
civilian, an astute politician, and something of a courtier. Many judges 
had presided over the English Admiralty, but he was the first to set 
forth the grounds of judgment in ordered sequence, and to make his 
‘sentences’ a body of “case law ’’—the method of legal formulation 
still most acceptable; he was perhaps the first able to do this, as he cer- 
tainly was.the first with business enough to give scope to ability. 

he author admits that the corpus juris reasoned out-by Stowell 
inclined against the neutral and favored belligerents. Bitterly did con- 
temporary America complain of this; but there is scarcely an anti- 
neutral decision that has not been drastically applied in our courts. The 
book might have illustrated this more fully, for it is high tribute to the 
Englishman’s mental power that when Americans warred they adopted 
the rules once so cordially abused. 

\ judge writes to be quoted, and Stowell’s quotability might have 
received ampler treatment. Phrases such as the “cobweb title” that 
does not divest jurisdiction in possession, and the resounding sentence 
that a mariner’s wage lien is “sacred as long as a plank” remains of 


his vessel, have kept Stowell in the mouths of counsel. 


Mr. Roscoe easily shows the judge’s importance: and modernity; 
‘as a man”, there was temptation to special pleading. Yet the book 
fairly pictures the worldly man, “pleasant” to Sir Walter Scott, Dr. 
lohnson’s companion and executor—but no man’s hearty friend. An 
intelligent selfishness, not unmixed with parsimony, forbade any com- 


roken without open reproach. 


mitment not easily 


The volume pretends to nothing new, except to fit Stowell into our 


Hazen, Thayer, Lord: Peace Congresses 15 


uw" 


century; that point is fully proved; tor the rest 1 in attract sum 
mary of the enduring work of a well-bred, s« fish, highly educated, and 


slightly miserly gentleman. 


Three Peace Congresses Of The Nineteenth Centu bv 4 ARLES 


f 
> 


Dow NER Hazen, Wu 


Lorp. Claimants to Constantinople. By ArcHiba CARY 


Cootipce. (Cambridge: Harvard Univers Pre 
Pp. v, 93. $.75 
Four of the m« tim pa s id at t Cing 
the Americ: ric \ ( have here ‘ 
lightfully publ W 1 prefatory note Prot HH 
under the imprint of the Harvard University Tres Phe 
cause of their pertinency to the present wat 
because of the well-recognized competency of the 
be read with pleasure and proht by a wide circle 
Messrs. Hazen, Thayer, and Lord, in dealing re ct th the 
Congresses of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, have not bored 
titious discussion of the detailed problems that came before the assem 
bled diplomatists or of the merits ot the s I 1. Ratl 
they have all conformed admirably to th d ( M1 


Hazen that he would content himself with describing * th 


which the Congress approached its problems, the way 1 hich it handled 
its business, its mode of organization, its methods ot he ma 

it employed in the discharge of its highly complicated task lo mar 

t will seem a pity that the authors have t Tar I 

vapers sufficiently to admit of som 
+; ic 1 in tl > na ntertaitr te] 
tions voiced in the press ana populariys erTtal 1mmedia ( 
and during, the several congresses. Such hopes and aspiratiot en 
prior semi-official pronouncements of the governments conc 

so otten been at variance with th aty acn em it a K 
recognition of this fact might go tar to restran t 
the millennium’s being ushered in by the congre vhich will terminate 


to the petitions of representa 5 he A f+] 
Peace Society to the Congress ot Berlin, the congt es ar d 
as jousting matches for brightly ¢ ed i 
rous) noble diplomatists, never as dickering 

of their fellow nationals in social position, in manners 

in “interests”. Perhaps the authors have d 

sideration of contemporaneous public opinion of the congr 
otherwise their studies would have been expat ded to much lar 
mensions, would have lacked unity, and would have engulfed th 


tle reader” in a most desperately abysmal sloug] 


As it is, the effect of the hour's perusal of the three papers 1s to 


D 
the present war. With the exception of Mr. Lor issing referet 
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oduce a teeling rdering on despair [he most striking lesson to be 


awn from the Congress of Vienna is that a power, overwhelmingly 


defeated on th ittlefield and ac occupied in large part by the 
victorious troops of a grand alliance, may, if it has a diplomatist of the 
calibre and shrewdness of Talleyrand, set its conquerors at variance one 
with another and in the name of “legitimacy ” or of some other mouth- 
filling fiction preserve its territorial integrity and continue to play a 
role as a great power. The Congress of Vienna was not even a con- 
gress, yet it accom hed much more of permanent value than did the 
{ ong ss ari n tl latter there is only a comedy of errors } ived 
by a hum or troupe ompous, pond re 
mers in ( l Walewski, the much-talking and little-thinking 
agent tl i! evant, ma erless, and haughty ount 
b the f old-soldierly Count Orlo and the Turkish 
ot | zit self-made mai as much like Gilbert-and 
Sul ed is they were like Hamlet in their crazy and 
tragical achi ent It is yt surprising that historical interest has 
centred less S rlesq i the two side-shows which accom 
panied it—the Declaration of Paris on maritime law in time of war, and 
the q l ctive intrigues of Count Cavour. 

Both at la \ na the Visiting dl lomatists vel col 
tantly dis | n siness by banquets, receptions, and balls; at 
Berl the lv to retire » Bismarck’s buffet and to sample his 

jug of port”, and they were forthwith refreshed and invigorated for 
the tasks before them. Yet in sheer futility the Congress of Berlin 
outrivalled its predecessors. Mr. Lord, after endorsing the statement 
that “the treaty of San Stefa vas the wisest measure ever prepared 
for the pacification of the Balkan Peninsula iffrms that had the pow 
ers other than Russia 

ven actuated only by disinterestedness, moderation, and foresight, they 
would then | e assembled in congress resolved, at the least, to confirm 
the essential arrangements of San Stefano, to stipulate analogous ar 
r nts for the western half of the peninsula, and to provide for the 
collective guardianship of Europe over the organization and free de- 
velopment of the liberated nations 

That they did nothing of the sort was due to their indifference to the 


principle of nationality, to theit founded jealousy of Russia, and to 
the tact that tl consulted only their own selfish interests; their selfish 
ness Was ea If t in wars of the wentieth centur 

In a word {concludes Mr. Lord] the great fault of the Congress of 
Berlin, as :s many congresses 1n the past, was the failure to re cog- 
nize that the peace of Europe is not ensured nor the interests of any 
Power permanently served by creating unnatural, unjust, and intoler- 
able conditions; the failure to recognize that even in international 
politics justic s, in the long run, the surest foundation of states and 


nations. 
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\ll the papers are interesting and suggesti Mr I ilone 
is rather shabbily dressed so far as liter 
exactly punctilious in its partiali he a 
Civilisation, in characterizing Prussi 
cratic Manteuffel, must needs lay aside his set 
mellow historical-mindedness in favor of a s 
dictiveness. Brennus could hardly be a prot 
diplomacy, as Mr. Thayer maintains, for Brennus 

Mr. Coolidge’s article on “Claimants to Constantinop! ny 
well-balanced, and fair-minded, though appropriat 
the most difficult question in the international relati 
It deals mainly with the political aspects of the 
dentally with the economic. Mr. Coolidge bring 
between the interests and we may say the legitimat 
sia and Germany”. So baffling to us does he make the cl 
can have a good laugh at us by suggesting “that the Ru hall 
have Constantinople and the Straits, and the Gert 


under them somewhere by a tunnel’ But what will be 


Herbert Spencer. By Hucn [Maker the Nineteenth 
Century, edited by Basil Williams. ] \ Yor Henry H 


and Company. 1917. Pp. vi, 330. $2.00 


observation ha (p. Vv) i l 
ot opencers writings, no no t 
the nineteenth Cal erg ied him | 
from the editor further oy 
whether as a philos phe S I 
to live for future generations 
Not all the men and women wh 
century, were beginning to tak 
who were fascinated by Spencer, have tl g 
\ faithful few rema whom Mr. W 
impietv. What w hese few s é 
rapher himself? He tells us that he accomplished | first re 
the Sy thet Phi p/ while he Was 1n act 
\frican veldt. His appraisal of that work at the 
from the further detail: “ Not infrequently I had littl ther 
than a tor h and a \ f 
Fifteen years later, after a second reading of Mr ‘I 
gether with a collateral study and ce 
author’s most intimate friends, Mr. ] tt had ‘ 


which his book elaborates 


revolution at upol INUSS nm claims t t 
1 HE editor of the series in which this ! 
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His life was par excellence in his writings; and a true biography of 
Spencer must consist chiefly of an account of his works. He was one 


of those authors of whom it may be most truly said that his works were 


much greater than himself; and all the best of him will be found in his 


philosophy. His personality, outside his works, was meagre and petty. 
ainly discard the whole dogmatism and formulary of 


Spencer's social philosophy: we cannot force the conclusions of sociol- 


i 
ogy into a few narrow and rigid laws, as Spencer endeavoured to do 
(pp. &-9 
Whether one is of the minority or of the majority in estimating the 
present worth of Spencer's writings, one can scarcely imagine students, 


for a long time to come, with sufficient detachment from the more urgent 
problems of the day to dedicate themselves, as men did while the publi- 
cation was in process, to eager line-upon-line study of everything which 


Spencer wrote. With the utmost respect for Spencer’s services as a 
t 


path-breaker for positivism, all but the few for whom we have made 
allowance realize that his chief significance at present is as a factor in 
the evolution of thought, not as an authority for present thinking. In 


other words, even those of us who have profited most by following 


Spencer through his solution of his problems, must be painfully aware 
that for men now in their formative years Spencer is largely archaeol- 
ogy. That being the case, a sympathetic introduction, with indication 


of the main positions in the system, and with a plot of the traps that 
guard those positions, is the most serviceable addition that could be 
made to Spencerian literature. Mr. Elliot has admirably satisfied these 
requirements. 
For example, after a succinct statement of the general character of 
Spencer’s philosophy the biographer is equally lucid in showing that it 
was wholly “ worked out by the deductive method ... the outstanding 
fact remains that the two great doctrines of his Sociology and Ethics 
are just the two doctrines which he imbibed with the greatest avidity 
in his early vears as a political agitator” (pp. 84-85). Equally wise 
is the indication of prematurity in Spencer’s insistent division of socie- 
ties into “ militant ”’ and “industrial” (p. 95 ff., cf. p. 162). Again, the 
author is at his best when elaborating such propositions as: “ Spencer's 
sociology was unfortunately under the immediate and powerful bias of 
his Ethics... . But Spencer had no historical sense” (p. 101) ; ““ We can- 
not admit that the dogmas of the fifties are the last word in the science 
of sociology or in the art of ethics... . Liberty should not be a dogma, 
but should constitute the atmosphere of social and political thought.” 
Mr. Elliot successfully locates the fatal flaw in the Spencerian method 
of explaining social evolution. He indicates it by varying the propo- 
sition: “ Spencer's perennial search for a logical origin blinds him to the 
truth that the origin is psychological” (p. 168). He applies the same 
test to the Spencerian ethics: “ Man is primarily a being of emotions 
and feelings; and in that region we must seek explanations of his 


behaviour” (p. 185). 


Russell: Portraits of the Seventies 


In the chapter Metaphysics and Relig £ 
off the of Spencer's 
problems so far beyond his com; ce th 
sion of having impertectly learned wl - \\ 
convincingly taught. If ‘the | 
is surely nothing more to be said about it; and tl 
attributes to the Unknowable is in real 
the whole doctrine” (p. 217) 

After all the drawbacks are charged ( 


men who are able to be more critical than ¢ 
their mental stature by studying the S 
wavering about the e of suc t Mr. | 
surely remove the d ts, and n 1 


Portraits of the Seventies. By the Right Hon. G W. | 


Russ—ELL. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons Lore 


Opsvious_y from what Mr. Russell tells 


preface to Portraits of the Seventu publishers in London 1 


intimate knowledge of English politics of the last forty vé 


English society of the same period as a valuable as Pher I 
ers of his books and of his contributions to the periodical pr c 
cially readers who recall his contributions t ster ( 
who also appraise quite highly his peculiar and intimate knowledge ot 


English politics, and his ability to write on English politics, which com 
partly from the fullness of his knowledge. There is no mat 


to-day—no man who has made any position for hin 


who is better acquainted than ’ 
party from the Reform Act of 1832 to the eclipse of W1 
resulted from the extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1884-188 
and the epoch-making division in the Liberal party over Gladstor I 
for Home Rule for Ireland of 1886. Mr. Russell was born into tl 
Whig cult. He was on terms of intimacy with most of the 

men of the Whig party from 1867 to 1886, and wl all through hi 
political career he has been a convinced believer in democracy, h 


steeped in the history and traditions of Whiggis1 It ems 1 “a 


have occurred to any London publisher to attempt to dr 

ticular vein of Mr. Russell’s store of political informatio It may be 
that there is to-day little popular interest in the achi 

Whig party; for since 1886 a new generation | come on to the « 


toral rolls in England to which Whiggism is not evet nam 
dition. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin’s request to Mr. Russell—as he tells us in his 


conventional preface—was for a book about people eminent in the 


Drier tor the respondent, 
> 
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seventies and eighties, as a sequel to Justin McCarthy's Portraits of the 
Sixties; and Portraits of the Seventies is the result. It scarcely need be 


said that the book is extremely readable. Readableness has always been 


a characteristic of Mr. Russell's writings. But in a volume of not more 
than 120,000 words, he draws no fewer than fifty-five portraits. They 
are of women as weil as of men; for while the larger part of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s book is devoted to men who later were his contemporaries in 
Parliament when he was of the House of Commons from 1880 to 1895, 
he writes also of bishops and clergymen of the Established Church, of 
dignitaries and priests of the Roman Catholic Church in England, of 
poets and physicians, of the wives of statesmen, and of other women 
who in the seventies and eighties were famous as hostesses. Almost 
necessarily in a comparatively small book carrying so many portraits, 
there is in some of the shorter sketches a flavor of what in the jargon 
of Fleet Street would be described as * mainly about people” stuff. But 
as has been indicated it is the statesmen and politicians of the seventies 


and eighties who receive most detailed attention at Mr. Russell's hands. 


He is generous in the proportion of his book allotted to these men; and 
from the poirt of view of a contribution to the Jiterature of English 
politics in the nineteenth century Portraits of the Seventies will always 


have a value for the side lights thrown on Be aconsfield, Gladstone, 
Sherbrooke, Salisbury, Devonshire, Argyll, Bright, Chamberlain, 
Churchill, and Parnell. There are fifty-two reproductions of photo- 


raphs or portraits, but there is no index. 


The Rise of Rail-Power in War and Conquest, 1833-1914. By 


Epwin A. Pratt. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1916. Pp. xu, 405. $2.50.) 


ue latest of Pratt’s works on the character and development of 
railway transportation, in presenting an historical survey of the scien- 
tific utilization of the modern railway for purposes of war and con- 
quest, is a ve ry timely book. The tremendous task of all of the | uropean 
belligerents in concentrating unparalleled numbers of troops, in provid- 
ing vast armies with supplies and munitions of well-nigh limitless 
quantity, in maintaining lines of communication of unprecedented length 
ind difficulty, in removing from the zones of war hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners and as many wounded men of varying degrees of disa- 
bility, in protecting their systems of transport against the newer weapons 
of this war, particularly against the aggressive manoeuvres of alert air 
fleets, and more especially, the marvellous flexibility of the German war 
machine in maintaining an active resistance and a vigorous offensive on 
a multiple of fronts, have emphasized as never before the fact that 
railway transportation plays as indispensable a role in the successful 
prosecution of modern warfare as it does in the peaceful development 


of modern industrial society. But while The Rise of Rail-Power in 


l 
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War and Conquest is t it s from most ur 
+ + +} + 
the past three years in at least two important respects: t 
very largely in a presentation Ol tacts, and not 
of opinions; and second it makes ittes 
tion bevond the outbreak of the World War i } I 
the work is to describe in detail the | Cies 
tion of rail-power for military purposes that ha 
that ti ta indicate the natut Dice 
nat time, to indicate he nat e and | ~ 
fare as it was “imposed upon mankind in 1914, 1 I i 
ment and an application on a wider, more impr: 


scale than the world ha l ever seen betors 
The title of Mr. Pratt's book is fairly 


character. Its viewpoint is uniformly historica It « 


in all the leading countries t tin rid i 

important military combats of modern time 
e est proposals tor 9 } 

purposes were made in Germany In 1533 but 


the American Civil War was practically the egini things as 


regards the scientific use of ral I 
problems connected therewith were either st 
or were actually worked out there, precedents ing est hed and 
examples being set which the rest ot " 
adapt or pertect 

railways in the Civil Wat \lor ( ( 

problems as the establishment o1 tn 

railway destruction and restoration, the adjust 

between the military and technic ] 
ot spe cial ce vice S for the prot I Tal t 
armored trains and railway ambulance transport, attent 


directed to the fact that the initial steps in all these matters 


stantial progress in some of them, n t | tra to r Civil Wa 
[The development of rail-power is further exemplified by a letaile 
iccount of the use of railroads in the Franco-l’ru n War, the Boer 


War, and the Russo-Japanese War, and special treatment is accor 


to the employment of “ military railways” in var ( 


to the nature of the German strategical 

\s illustrations of the European policy of prepared for ur 
time of peace, applied to the problem of rail-power, ther present 
a detailed de scription of the development and pre nt cl : 3 
organization of the transportation systems of Ge 1 
England, for military purposes. It is interesting to note that Gern 
campaign for the organization of rail-power dates from the early thi 


ties, but received especial impetus from the experience of our Civil W 
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) yf the various aspects of ratl-power, the conti 
tion of railway transportation tor a peri ehty ur yl4 
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and the War of 1870-1871, at which time “the alleged perfection of 
Germany’s arrangements is merely one of the fictions of history”; 
that the effectiv« application of French effort in this direction followed 
the disastrous results of the Franco-Prussian War; and that the be- 
“was the direct outcome of the con- 


- 7 . 
ginning Of Engiands preparation 


developed there in 1859 by the prospect of an 


leal with the building and control of so-called “ eco- 


Two chapte rs de 
1” railways, as a means of conquest, without 


nomic-political-strategica 

the necessary accompaniment of war. The first describes the develop- 
ment of German strategical railways in Southwest Africa, directly 
as a means of dominating British South Africa, and ultimately for the 
purpose of transforming the whole of Africa into a German-African 


Empire, “possibly more valuable and more brilliant than even the 
Empire’. The second of these chapters describes the German 


+} 


Indian 
the Bagdad 


\siatic Turkey, through the instrumentality of 
Railway, “designed to ensure the establishment of a German Middle- 


Asian Empire, bringing under German control the entire region from 
| 


Persian Gulf, and providing convenient step 


the Medit« n to the 
ping-off places from which an advance might be made on Egypt in the 
one direction and India in the other”. These two chapters are among 


the most interesting in the book, but they deal too largely with politica 


They involve primarily questions of Ger- 


i 


rather than military matters. 
man aspiration in the field of /Veltpolitik. National motives and national 
ambitions are analyzed and appraised. While the author's conclusions 
uthentic data and are not in disagreement with dominant 
he present time, all of the pe rtinent evidence will not be- 
come available until the veil is lifted at the end of the World War. 
This task must be left for the future historian. 

of the book, in so far as it is limited to the rise 


The subject-matter 
be treated 


of rail-power for direct military purposes, may logically 
from three distinct aspects: the military functions of rail-power; the 


t listi 
organization essential for effective performance of these functions; and 
the historical development of both the functions and organization of 
rail-power at various times and places since this “new factor” in war- 
fare was recognized. From such an analysis, it is believed, would 
emerge a more distinct picture of the nature and significance of the 
railroad as an element in modern warfare than can be gathered from 
the author’s uniform and largely exclusive adoption of the historical 
method. And if 
historical one, answer may still be made that a preliminary and distinct 
analysis of the problems of function and organization would make more 

The 
While 


the general presentation is comprehensive and accurate, the material is 
I 


it be urged that the author’s task was primarily an 


vital and intelligible the exposition of historical development. 
present treatment is unduly discursive, and in parts fragmentary. 


ligested and co-ordinated. As a result, the reader’s im- 


insulhciently 


early French invasio1 
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pressions are somewhat rred; a 
as a storehouse of specialized facts i I 
study of the significance of these f s. In gatl 


ever, and in subjecting it to partial ‘ : Pra 
} } na 


valuable service. He has brought togethe 
variety of source primary | 1 that 
throws light upon the past military histor ft 1 


| rve aS a substal 


which will serv 


a very important aspec tn pres 
+h cor h 

stitutes the most Com en sive & 
rise ot ! mower nstrume 


General Botha: the Career and the Mas By H S 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Aliffl ( 
Pp 3 18. So 50. ) 

CH is al eg 

narrative of Botha’s cares 

Botha and his friends fe 1 long ( 

cant addition to the literature of South Ai in his S 

has set out to make familiar to the ( ma 

British Empire d ( 

Sik ible body of and he 

ties to consult with thos ho ha had 

Af opportunities that should ¢ 

are indications of hurry and care hich 

book. That part ¢ f the al [ ] 

the sources, the part d h the S \\ 

immediately following, ¢ s sligh 
most of them the result less of i } 
The worst slip is the confusion « he ba f 1 
of Berg en-dal. 
The author is too sketchy. N 
space, ne rtheless, t tell S n 
schemes of attack, his gift of holding Boer s 
go his own way, to on I l ¢ 
such matters he fails to bring r r reli 
Kop is so told that we miss essential and cl c 
most signal victories he owed as much tot S 
as to his own strategy, a fact Mr. Spend 
recognize Botha’s mistakes and et 5 
pose that Botha’s mil tary conciusiol had 
told nothing of Botha’s errors in | 
after the war. 
The latter part of the work seen 1 
narrative of events from 1906 yI4 er 
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elsewhere. The author has used parliamentary reports, South African 
newspapers, memoirs, and private information to good effect. The 


story of Botha’s work as premier of the Transvaal, of his part in shaping 
the Union, of his policies as premier of South Africa, of his handling 


ot the Hertzog split and of the labor crisis, of his quick suppression « 


i 
the rebellion of 1914, and of his swift invasion of German Southwest 
\frica is well told. The twistings and involutions of South African 
politics are straightened out in workmanlike fashion. It becomes easier 
to account for the Boer support of Britain in 1914. That support was 
the outcome of the policy of a man of great natural shrewdness and 
remarkable capacity for growth, who not only mastered in a few years 
rlish party system and the duties of party 
leadership, but also caught the conception of British imperialism. It 
may be that the author gives Botha more than his due, and it is probable 
that he has interpreted South African politics from the standpoint of a 
watcher at Westminster. He has drawn a great man, whose policy in 
the last two years is the finest tribute to imperialism—of the Liberal 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


Les Origines du Pangermanisme (1800 a 1888). Avec une Préface 

par CHARLES ANDLER, Professeur a l’Université de Paris. [Col- 
lection de Documents sur le Pangermanisme traduits de I’Alle- 
mand publics sous la Direction de M. Charles Andler.] (Paris: 
Louis Conard. 1915. Pp. Iviii, 335.) 

Le Pangermanisme Continental sous Guillaume II. (de 1888 a 

rf). By the same. (Jbid. 1915. Pp. Ixxxiii, 480.) 

Le Pangermanisme Colonial sous Guillaume IT, (de 1888 a 19r4). 
By the same. (/bid. 1916. Pp. c, 335.) 

Le Pangermanisme Philosophique (1800 a 1914). By the same 


(Ibid IQI7. Pp. clii, 308. ) (25 Irs. for the four vols. ) 


One of the immediate results of the war is the realization that the 
history of Austro-German statecraft and diplomacy since 1870 must be 
rewritten in the light of the war of 1914 and of Pan-Germanism. Ger- 
man history written for us by Germans—and it has dominated by mere 
weight of erudition the studies of foreign students—has been a defense, 
a justification, a background for the war of 1914 itself which would 
convince the German people and, if possible, other nations as well, of the 
justifiability and necessity of the war when it should be fought. It was 
however a history in which real aims and policies could not appear; it 
must create the essential foundations for a structure whose existence 
must be unsuspected until “the day” dawned. While it would be idle 
to deny that there is much truth in the history of Germany as German 


1 1 


scholars have written it, and absurd to suppose that the overwhelming 


kind 


& 
majority had direct rela s with the Wilheln : 
tor is the have Wi nN l is a S 
must be s Ip lied and a chang IT ¢ hasis i 
The whole of German history must be seri 
Germanism. 

The reconstruction is a task difficult in tl . a 
prepared for our perusal that we d t k 
from the older histories 

a long time have much els¢ 
iluated onl in the il whicl 
locked in diplomatic and of 1 arc es. It is 
fessor Andler has tried to meet ying th ( 
in connectio th the | lw 
sketched in his prefaces a history of Gert 
1800 which makes Pan-Germanism an integral part of G 
ment. The text of his volumes contains what he : e tl 
cogent evidence of the truth of his conclusions. He ] 

it such length beca le com 

ty of his s ces The « ( 
an extended collection, so carefully chose1 
handled in so scholarly and impart mp. ( 
student. 

While Professor Andler has not been unmind } 
torical and chronological aspects of the history of Pan-Gern m, and 
has devoted much space in his long prefaces to them, his real purpos« 
and to this his text is devoted—is an exposition of Pan-G 
in all its manifold phases and aspects. | s rel ast \ 
large ly a q 1estion definiti ¢ 
beginnings, find originators and sponsors both l 
must first agree upon the thing itself. Nor has Professor At r be 
able entirely to solve the riddle over which the Germans thems« ur 
t 1 1 1 hat he 4 


still acrimoniously disputing; one 1s by no mean 


ing in the second volume the same Pan-Germanism whose origins hi 


discussed in the first, though the plan for the ( 
Europe seems to be his test formula Che first lume deals cer- 
tain intellectual antecedents of Pan-Germanism ry father of its 
military aspects was Dietrich von Bulow, M. Andler declares; its notion 
of economic supremacy should be traced to List; the religious mission 


of the Germanic race comes from Arndt, Jahn, and especially from Paul 
litical philosophy, while Cor 


de Lagarde. From Treitschke came its political philosoy 


stantin Franz stated best its colonial and expansionist policy. On the 
whole M. Andler concludes that the Pan-Germanic programme is old 
and had until 1888 been repeatedly rejected by German statesmen, in 
cluding Bismarck, as bad statecraft. The prefaces of the second and 
third volumes contain the narrative of German diplomacy from 1888 


to 1914, and the texts furnish an elaborate and admirable exposition of 


| 
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Pan-Germanism, drawn from the writings of the professed propa- 
gandists, the second volume being devoted to plans regarding Europe 


and Asia Minor and the third to Africa, South America, the United 


States, and colonization generally. The fourth volume treats at great 
ength of his philosophical, and economic background upon 


which the Pan-Germanic structure depends for confirmation and 


Scarcely any series of selections could have been made to which 
some objections could not have been raised or some additions been 
deemed desirable and M. Andler’s judgment on so many points is so 


careful and discriminating that one is loth to crit 


icize. Stil 
ment of one-fifth of the second volume and a considerable part of the 
third to Harden and Die Zukunft, one-sixth of the third to Rohrbach, 
and a quarter of the fourth to H. S. Chamberlain and Langbehn, when 
the Kaiser, Secretary Zimmermann, von Reventlow, and Bernhardi are 


reduced to less than ten pages each, and Nietzsche, Gobineau, Mahan, 


and Seeley are not mentioned at all, will surprise both the erudite and 
the get de 
\ga main stress of these volumes is laid upon imperialistic 
m . ch in e the rearrangement of the map of Europe and 
hich pre se m ry aggressio1 d conquest hat this is good 
orthod I Germanism no one will gainsay; but the stress of the 
ante-be in-Germanist | uganda was devoted to oth to 
which ve mndary plac re allotted in these volun e weak 
1 of the position of Germany's rivals, their past gressions against 
Germat nd present pretensions to rld domini for themselves 
Cat nany s consequent defensive needs to meet their subtle and insidious 


encroachments, and the necessity for the expansion of the German trade 
area to keep pace with the growth of population. These were the no- 


tions accepted most widely in Germany, while the imperialistic dreams 


were In Wlany quarters re cara da dat verous atl d unsound be fore the 
war and still meet with strenuous opposition from important groups. 

he expository purpose of Professor Andler makes this objection of 
less ht but this change of emphasis somewhat lessens the value of 
these lumes as an historical presentation of Pan-Germanism as a 
move Others will feel that th umphlets distributed gratis to the 


general public and the school-books memorized in the gymnasia rather 
than books published through the usual channels contain the material 
and should 


have been accorded more extended treatment. Nevertheless, when all 


of most value for a study of the opinions of the masses 


is said, these volumes remain a solid and important contribution to the 
reconstruction of the history of German diplomacy. 


RoLtanp G. USHER. 


verisimilitude, 


L’Europe avant la Guerre. Par AvGuste Gavvain. (Paris: 


\rmand Colin. 1917. Pp. 303. 3.50 


In this little volume are collect 
written, with the exception of the last, 1 
the war. They deal with some of the crises, particularly the Moroc 
crisis and the various Balkan crises through which rop 1 be- 


tween 1908 and 1913, and are informed, intelligent, but slight treatments 


of these grave situations. The article which is most cat i 
deals with the origin of the Balkan alliances of 1912 and, though clear 
developed, suffers from a very imperfect documentatio1 Everyth 
considered, these essays, written for the general public, w 
suitable for review in a scientific journal of history, if it were 
the fact that they are held together by the political phil 
was dominant among enlightened | eans | e th 
because of possible transformations occasioned by the pre 
trophe, it is worth while to seize and define. 
How does the author envisage the crises which he 
what is more important still, the whole European development I 
begin with, as a Frenchman he has a French l | 
to testifv that it is generally moc i ( 
sigi int is that h é 
dipl He 1s the vhol ed h 
have to be The nations are 
are divided t ] 
which are i lane nd whicl 
neutra ( ich ] 
studying the scales and ca r 
fessional satisf hen | s ena 
librium ean 
the Europ s in their irrepress ( 
selves u vard and u ed | 
thu roducing the col 1 ( 5 ( 
planation of colonial i is ced 
ment is in itself wholly admira s 
the law of nature, f the res 
Europe. Of course it 1s ¢§ g to be d 
to a healthy process which it would \ 
be no mistake: the author wants tl 
ot worid f to t 1¢ \ h 
scabbard. He is for peace and he thinks 
with its excellent concomitants of a balance: 
and an accelerated “civilizing” of the bacl 
condition. Nations must learn to use—they l 


to use—what the author calls the mantére dou instea f the ma re 
forte. Here lies the hope of mankind, as he tries to bring home to his 


reader by many instances. Every new crisis in Europe, | it 
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come about otherwise than by the foreign offices, and the excitable news- 
papers and populations behind them, showing a regrettable preference 
for the maniére forte? In the Moroccan crisis of 1911, for instance, 
the author distributes his blame almost equally between France and 
Germany: France was too precipitate to realize on her investment, Ger- 
many was incredibly rude (p. 50). In the same way Austria is taken 
to task for showing a lack of consideration for Turkey in 1908, and Italy 
was, if anything, even more offensive in her manner of seizing Tripoli 
tnree years iater. 

he wisdom of the intelligent diplomat-historian be- 
fore 1914. Stirred by the war to the very depth of our nature, we are 
fairly appalled by the shallowness of the analysis and the quackery of 


the remedies. But even more appalling is this thought: if the gentle- 


mén who will gather together to draw up the great Peace are diplomats 
or diplomatic historians of the old school, satisfied with things as they 
are (except for the lamentable inclination of governments to use the 
loud pedal), without the vision of a world-union on the basis of a new 
moral and spiritual orientation, what becomes of the New Europe of 
which our dreamers dream? 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 

The Ruling Class and Frenzied Trade in Germany. By Mavrice 

Mituioup, Professor of Sociology in the University of Lausanne. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir FrepertcK PotL- 

Lock, Bart, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 1916. Pp. 159. $1.00.) 


THE interest attracted to this book of a Swiss professor, at the time 
of its publication, was probably due in large measure to the fact that it 
set out to demonstrate the weakness of Germany’s economic system. 
It appeared at a time when perplexity over the financial staying power 
of the German Empire, under the stress of war, was at its height. 
Even as late as 1915, the banking community of the world at large had 
been talking of the war being terminated by “economic exhaustion”; 
and Germany, with her foreign trade suddenly cut off, with practically 
no means of raising funds abroad for her war expenses, and with her 
three allies virtually bankrupt or in a precarious financial situation, had 
seemed to be indicated as the power likely first to succumb. 

Yet not the least indication of such exhaustion had appeared. Each 
successive war loan, issued at intervals of six mec , elicited larger 
subscriptions than its predecessor. One war loan of 1915 surpassed 
all previous achievements of any government, and has even to-day been 
overtopped, in the amount of subscriptions, only by the British war loan 
of last February and by Germany’s own loan of the ensuing April. 
Professor Millioud’s thesis, that the remarkable economic development 
of Germany, in the twenty or thirty years before the war, was itself 
built up by essentially unsound methods, and that an overwhelming 


Millioud: The Rulis 
economic catastrophe had been surely foresl 
seemed to throw light, not only on the Ge f 
peace, but on the nature and pré longer 
ment’s financial achievements in war. 
From this point of view, there is much that 
book under review. The “pyramiding” of capit 
economic penetration of foreign markets; the subordinat home 
market’s welfare to the main objective of th 
the diverting of banks from their proper tunct th 
foreign enterprise on a constantly expanding 
credits for pe riods far be yon 1 the 
prudent bankers—each and all of these expe 
ment in the period before the war, has subsequ 
the purpose of ensuring success to the et e's 
Formal appeals of the treasury to German investors have urged the 
use of securities already owned as a basis for credits wherewith t 
scribe to the government’s war loans, and have int ed indefinite « 
tension of such credits. The condition of the curre show 
recent discount of nearly 50 per cent. in the mark on foreign exchange 
the complete disorder of other industries than those producing I 
material, and the attempt to dispense entirely with tax sal 
of meeting war expenditure, are parallel instances in tl ( 
tion of the home market to the imperial programm« rhe ¢ t to 
which the portfolios of the German private banks have been progre 
sively crowded with loans to promote subscriptions to the government 
borrowings is at least suggested by the prodigious ( ting 
tions of the Reichsbank at every quarter-day ; il he $ 
000,000 expansion of its loan account in the eek fore April's 
loan was floated. It is no unreasonable presun tha hether 
not Professor Millioud’s view is correct, of economic catastrophe 
outcome of Germany's methods in obtaining economic dom \ 
the outside world, the prophecy will at least be realized the 
sequel to her war financing. 
But this is not what the author undertakes mat to pr Phe 
aim of his book is to demonstrate that misgiving and appreh¢ ) 
to the approaching crash, in consequence of the overdone exploitation 
of foreign fields, were the real cause of the prese war. Rather tha 
await “the downfall of her credit, the misery ch must erwhelm 
her people, and the fury which would perhaps possess them in const 
quence’, Germany seized what she thought to be the opportunity for 
a successful war, such as would sweep aside all other considerat 
The reader will hardly be convinced that the events of 1914 admit 
of this single explanation. That the commercial classes may have been 
reconciled to those events, through doubt regarding their own financial 


prospects, is possible. There is evidence that such an influence pre 


vailed in Austria, whose financial condition in I914 was toriously 
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bad. Yet all the evidence which we have goes to show that the great 
bankers and business men of Germany were simply swept along in the 
rush of governmental actions and policies suddenly disclosed, and that 
ever since the possibility of an immediate victory disappeared, they 
have been insistent in pressing for peace on the best terms obtainable. 
Professor Millioud examines, and dismisses as unsatisfactory, each 
of what he describes as the four prevalent explanations of why Germany 
declared war. It was not a counter-blow against the suddenly imminent 
“Russian peril”. It was not expression of the Nietzschean doctrine 
that might is right and war the proper assertion of it. That pleasing 
theory, the author states, was effect, not cause. The war was not a 
blow to free Germany from the strangle-hold of the surrounding pow- 
ers; no such strangle-hold existed. Nor was it, so thinks the author, 
an attempt to achieve lasting prosperity through crushing and finan- 
cially ruining commercial competitors. Germany, he holds, was per- 
fectly well aware beforehand that in a long war she had economically 
more to lose than her antagonists; especially with England one of them. 
These exp] inations once disposed of, Professor Millioud asserts that 
his own explanation, of a desperate recourse to avert or obscure the 
approaching financial crisis, is established. The conclusion will not be 
readily admitted. It leaves quite out of account the gospel of hate, 
the fanaticism over a coming trial of strength with France or England, 
the belief, not only in Germany’s invincibility but in the certainty of her 
speedy victory with a huge indemnity, which had for years possessed 
the mind of the dominant military caste in Germany. The secrecy and 
suddenness with which what appeared to be their opportunity was seized 
by them—even the Kaiser possibly being taken unawares—is no bad 
evidence of a long-postponed but predetermined purpose. It is pos- 
ible, indeed, to apply to this military caste the supposition applied by 
Professor Millioud to the commercial magnates. May not the Junker 


party, rather than the banking and exporting group, have foreseen the 


ye averted only by an early and successful war? 
\LEXANDER D, Noyes. 
The War of Democracy: the Allies’ Statement. (Garden City and 

New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1917. Pp. xxiv, 

1441. $2.00.) 

[ire subtitle is misleading. This volume does not contain any of 
the official utterances which have defined the position and purpose of 
the Entente Allies. 

We do find, however, a score of brief essays and interviews, con- 
cisely and forcefully phrased, in which fifteen eminent statesmen and 
publicists offer.their individual judgments upon some of the issues of 
the war. Ten of the fifteen are English; two are French; one is Bel- 
gian; one, Dutch; and one, Alsatian. Nearly half of the volume is 


probable downfall of their power in Germany; a personal catastrophe 
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filled with selections from four men: Mr. Balfour on maritim 
tions, Professor Gilbert Murray on ethical and cultural is Vise 
Grey on various aims for which Great Britain is contending, and Vis- 
count Bryce, who strikes the keynote for the volume in a general intro- 
duction. In addition to that, Lord Bryce discuss Neutral Nations 
and the War”, and, in a third essay, declares Great Britain to be the 
defender of five principles, viz.: liberty, nationalit maintenance f 
treaty obligations, humane regulation of methods of warfare, and the 
e of civiliza 


i 


triumph of the pacific over the military ty 

In passing it may be noted that on page xi of the introduction, 
Viscount Bryce has by a strange oversight assigned the Rus ipanese 
War to the year 1901 instead of 1904-1905. 

Mr. Edward Price Bell, London correspondent of the ¢ 
News, contributes an interview w 
ter’s visit to Germany in 1912. A prominent Alsatian lawyer ar 
Francophile, Paul Albert Helmer, discusses German rule in his c 
A Belgian statesman and a Dutch professor render a similar 
concerning Belgium. Professor Henri Hauser of the university of 
Dijon writes of German industry as a factor making for war, and 
Maurice Barrés pictures ‘“ The Soul of France” as typified by Sister 


Julie at Gerbéviller-le-Martyr 


of Small States”, and G. M. Trevelyan provides a very short a 
of the Serbian race. One chapter contai1 a history f the ¢ 


in another Lloyd George tells an Italian journalist why the Allies will 


win, and in a third is Mr. Asquith’s speech in reply to the Gert 
chancellor in April, 1916. Mr. -Balfour’s discu n of naval qu 

comes no nearer to our time than the summer ) 
suggests the most ol comme! I vl 

keyed to the present moment. It meets no present 

entry of the U1 is 1 th 

profoundly altered the War of Dem L¢ 

nothing about the vanished Russia of the Czar, a1 

about the Russia of Kerensky. 

Che volume et d Th mid 
Seton-Watson, Wilson, Zimmern, and Greenwood published in 19 is 
incomparably superior to this one in value for either the ident o1 

general reader. The book which interprets the nificance of the war 
in its relation to recent democratic poli 1 prog ! t 


written. 


The Frontiers of Language and National n Eurot By LEGQn 
DoMINIAN. (New York: Published for the Am«e in G 
graphical Society of New York by Henry Holt and Company 


1917. Pp. xviii, 375. $3.00.) 


THE publication of this book is timely. Question f nat ility are 


A. Fisher considers “ The Valu 
H. Levermort 
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the most difficult issues to be settled at the end of the war. The Euro- 
pean nationalities are, with certain well-known exceptions, as the Bel- 
gian, Swiss, and Irish, virtually linguistic groups, and especially in 
eastern ana southeastern Europe, where lie most of the outstanding 
problems, language is the only tangible and available criterion of 
nationality. Now, even with the fullest recognition of nationality as 
the basis of political independence or autonomy, it is not to be expected, 
not even possible, that political boundaries should coincide precisely 
with linguistic boundaries. But it is the first essential to know what 
these latter are. Yet the requisite information is scattered through 
countless statistical reports, local monographs, and articles in journals 
of diverse character, linguistic, historical, and geographical. 

Mr. Dominian, who is a graduate of Robert College, Constantinople, 
and has the advantage of familiarity with the languages of Southeastern 
Europe, is conversant with this scattered literature, and has made the 
results available in what, so far as I know, is the only single work 
which combines sufficient detail with so broad a scope. Especially 
convenient are the many linguistic maps, and one would welcome still 
more of them, at the sacrifice of the profuse illustrations of scenery 
which have presumably been borrowed from elsewhere to adorn the 
book. For example, the “ View of Dissentis in the section of Switzer- 
land where Romansh is spoken” might well be replaced by a map of the 
Romansh speech area, and most of the illustrations are still less relevant 
to the discussion. A reduced reproduction of Cvijic’s ethnographical 
(= linguistic) map of the Balkans from Petermanns Mitteilungen of 
March, 1913, would have been a valuable addition. 

A full linguistic atlas of Europe is a desideratum, and the author has 
come so near to supplying it that one regrets he did not go further and 
include many more of the available but scattered linguistic maps of 
different sections. The areas of present Celtic speech are not discussed. 
True, they have no bearing on any present problem of nationality, not 
even the Irish question. But that is true also of several other boundaries 
which are discussed. The areas of Lithuanian and of Lettic are stated 
only in the most general terms. Tetzner, Die Slawen in Deutschland, a 
work not mentioned in the author’s bibliography, contains the fullest 
information, with detailed maps, for the Prussian Lithuanians, Cassu- 
bians, Masurians, Wends, etc. 

However, the sections of most general interest for the coming prob- 
lems of reconstruction are those dealing with the areas of Polish, Bo- 
hemian (including Slovak), and the Balkan languages, and with the 
peoples of Asiatic Turkey. The treatment is objective and impartial. 
In the case of Macedonia, Servian and Greek critics will certainly ac- 
cuse the author of having accepted outright the Bulgarian view, and 
will point out with truth that he has taken his statistics from Bul- 
garian sources (Brancoff, Tsanoff, Schopoff; Brailsford’s Macedonia. 
which gives much the same conclusion, and which, despite an over- 
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reaction against the extreme G claims, is 
is neither quoted, nor menti t 
remains, and ought to be faced, that the prevailingly S 
inland Macedonia Was ne r even claim d as Se! i 1 ilter Se! is 
disappointment at being dé la s to tl \\ 
of the ban on Serbia's 
mise with the Hellenism which gly 
towns, a permanent solut of é laced i 
possible. The previous blunders 
and omission, seem intolerable, now that 
given an opening. 
“The inhabitants of Albania are totally de 
Various causes m ite a S at l 
is true, but the first is much too strong. De ¢ 
tribal feuds, and backward social conditions, the 
conscious that they are not Slavs, Turks, or Gr 
nationality. The sentiment is not less thers I 
come the obstacles to effectiveness. Witness th 
\lbanian leaders in 1911 for Turkish recognition of Albanian national 
ity and language, and the vaguer dreams of the ( 
Miss Edith Durham’s High Al 1 (also ti ut] 
bibliography). It is not unlikely that this sma 
sacrificed to larger issues. But an Italiar ‘ 
give it a much better chance to try itself out than a divi 
Serbia and Greece, which have an inherited contempt for th 
of Albanian nationality and would aim to uproot it. Recog 
an Italian protectorate might also induce Italy to withdraw her « 
to the Dalmatian coast, the reby vidit ¢ Serl { roatian 
indirectly the solution of the Macedonian question), and ( 
purely Greek islands of Rhodes, Cos, ete., her retention of which 
grossest violation of principles proclaimec 
In matters touching the character, history, and relati 
guages, there are not a few remarks which savor of uncriti 
philology, some merely naive in expression, some positively ert 
But these do not seriously affect the main purpose and value of tl 
book. 
( D. B 
BOOKS OF AMERICAN HIS 
American State Trial \ Collection of the irtant 1 terest 
ng Criminal Trials w h have ( t ed St S 
from the Beginning of the Government to the present D 


Joun D. Lawson, LL.D. Volumes VI., VII. (St. Louis: F. H 


Thomas Law Book Compan) 1916-1917. Pp. xxvi. o 


974. $5 oO per vol. ) 
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[HESE two volumes of Dr. Lawson’s inestimable work are as useful 


and interesting as those which precede them. They increase the debt 
due him by historians and members of his profession. The parts which 


show the greatest care in their preparation are the reports of the trial 
of the Knapps and Crowninshield for the murder of White in Massa- 


chusetts, which contain Webster's most famous speech to a jury, and of 


that of John Brown and his associates in Virginia. The reprint of the 


trial of Alexander McLeod for taking part in the burning of the steam 


ship Caroline under authority from the British government, will also. 

since the original edition is rare, be of value to the historian. The state 

authorities and the state judge, an eminent common lawyer, then acted 


mat 


against the protest of the national government and were severely 
criticized by Webster for their conduct. Had the accused not been 


acquitted, the case would have caused serious international complica- 


tions. Dr. Lawson « mits any reference to the act ot Congress passed 
niene th; mr n A + > 4 - 
n consequene Of this prose¢ 10n (act OF August 29, 1542, Cc. 257, 5 Of. 


ut L. 539, now incorporated in U. S. R. S. § 753), which gives the federal 


/ 


courts power to issue a writ of habeas corpus when a prisoner in a 


being a subject or citizen of a foreign state, and domiciled therein, is 


in custody for an act done or omitted under any alleged right, title, 


authority, privilege, protection, or exemption claimed under the com- 
mission, or order, or sanction of any foreign state, or under color 
thereof, the validity and effect whereof depend upon the law of 


The editor describes John Brown as an “insane fanatic” but in the 
biography he omits any reference to the massacre authorized by Brown 
at Pottawatomie. 

he arrangement of the contents is less at haphazard than in the 
former volumes, although it is still neither chronological nor topical and 
by no means logical or scientific. The juxtaposition of the court 
martial of Benedict Arnold, resentment at which seems to have been 
the motive of his treason, with the trials of André and Joshua H. 
Smith is commendable. So is the conclusion of volume VII., two cases 
iquor sellers in which one lost and the other won. 

The first is the trial in New Bedford, Mass., 1845, of the publishers 
of the Dew Drop for a libel upon a liquor seller, where an acquittal was 
secured by an admirable argument by Henry Stanton, the husband of 
that great woman Elizabeth Cady Stanton. This is followed by the 
trial in Albany, New York, 1855, where a jury acquitted a hotel-keeper 


] + +h 
Ll 


upon the ground tha 1e New York prohibition act of April 9, 1855 
was unconstitutional although the trial judge had charged them that 
the statute was valid. This last report preserves from oblivion one of 
the greatest arguments to a jury that was ever delivered, a speech which 
will stand comparison with any by Erskine, Choate, or Webster. It was 


made by John kK. Porter, whose memory, like that of most lawyers, 


state jail 
nations. 
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had hitherto seemed to be ephemeral. Dr. La ni I 

to the decision of the court of appeals in Wyne! 

Y. 378), which revers« 1 the court low (20 Barbour 

and held that the act of April g, 1855, was unconstit 

to the advocate’s connection with the trial of Guit 

out anv mention of the famous cross-examinatiol t 

probably more than anything that occurred n the tria 

jury that Guiteau was respot ible for ict. He d 
refer to the fact that Judge Porter served on the N Yor t of 
appeals from 1865 to 1507. The absence of any rap! } 

Hill, jr.. who was Judge Porters associate 1 tl 

fortunate. He was, perhaps, the greatest commot! i 

practised in the state of New Yor His briefs that 

rk Cc urt I ap] il 1 i l 

tuthors of that great reposito! learni H 

to Phillips on Evidence. It is surprising that an author | 

Lawson, who has himself produced a meritorious trea nat 

of that branch of the law, should not, in the biography ot ( 

when referring to that book, have shown an aj iat f its value 
Rutus ¢ hoate urely deserve mo! than tl keletor i logtT iphy 

which is contained in the note afte! his name. t and 

anecdotes concerning him which are still repeat Ma | tt 
should have been preserved in a Ww rk like this whicl inte! it 

a legal classic. The bibliographical note to the trial of Andre not 

mention Chandler’ riminal Trials although Cha r is quoted in t 

subsequent report of the trial f Joshua H. Smith 
[hose who use the work as a | k of referet be in 

venienced by the persistence of the editor in his habit ot rting 
important historical matter 1 his pre! hout ad ite referet 

to them in the notes to the subsequent repo! f the trial t tl 

generation and posterity should | iteful to D La n for | 

1avors. 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikam hen Historische esellschaft 
von Illinots lahregang 1916. Herausgegeber n Dr. | 
GorreL, Professor an der Staatsuniversit vol [ine 
[Deutsch-Amerikanische Gescl ichtsblitter, vol. NVI (Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1917 Pp. 398. $3.0 

Tur Jahrbuch of 1916 opens with a thorou the 

works of Carl Follen, by G. W. Spindler. Here for the first ti 111 

eraphical sources are taken into account both the German, of Treitschk« 

Biedermann, Haupt, and Pregizer, treating ! let I lutionat 

activity, and the American, beginning with but by no means limited t 
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that fundamental tribute to her husband by Eliza Cabot Follen, in five 
olumes, The Works of Carl Follen with a Memoir of his Life. While 
doing justice to the great mass of material, Dr. Spindler does not fail 
to bring out clearly the leading features in the portrait. Carl Follen 
was above all else an ardent reformer. In the period of political re- 
action in Europe he was an uncompromising republican, making an 
appe al t force and revolution; having fled to Switzerland he assailed 
the bondage of hide-bound Calvinism; a refugee in America he became 


1 


i persuasive advocate of the liberal church movement, and soon took 


» the cause of enslaved humanity, becoming one of the earliest and 
most courageous of the radical abolitionists. True to his principles he 
repeatedly forfeited his position and prospects and chanced the supreme 

icrifice of life in the cause which he espoused. In three countries he 
gave up academic positions which were very congenial and useful to him. 


The universities of Jena, Basel, and Harvard either dismissed or re- 
| a 1g, eloquent apostle of free speech and libe ral 
thought. When the First Unitarian Church of New York City, which 


he had served with distinction, refused to appoint him permanently 


because of his activity in the cause of abolition, he might well conclude 
that the world had no place for a true reformer. Yet he was no idle 
lreamer, for each of the principles for which he fought, national 
unity and constitutional reform in Germany, liberal church doctrines 
and abolition of slavery in America, were accepted in course of time 
by public opinion. Follen always fought on the most a 
battle, where certain death overtakes the brave before they can gather 
in the fame or fruits of their achievements. 

The reformer does not complete the portrait of Carl Follen. We 
must follow him in his favorite studies, expounding Schiller (tem- 


his double), the first professor of German language and 


peramenti 


literature at Harvard, the pioneer of German studies in America; we 
must see him the founder of gymnastics after the model of Jahn, the 


instructor leading a procession, practically the whole college, 


Opul 
out from the Harvard yard, “at a dog-trot in single file, and arms 
akimbo, making a train a mile long bound for the top of Prospect 


Hill 


Among the most valuable contributions of Dr. Spindler are his in- 
vestigation of | en's share in the foundation of the Burschenschaften, 


and his critical estimate of the influence of Follen upon W. E. Chan- 


and other leaders of the Unitarian Church. His study of the int 


relations between German idealism and New [ngland transcendentalism, 


while not exhaustive, is lucid, judicial, and convincing. To the bibli 
ography there should be added the mention of the separate edition of 
Mrs. Follen’s biography (London, 1845), and Kuno Francke’s “ Karl 
Follen and the German Liberal Movement” (1815-1819) in Papers 
the Am I} H fo 7 Ass 1afion, vol. V. ). \ eparate re- 
print 2 er’'s monograph has been made availab!] 
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In view of the approaching hundredth anniversat f the entrance 
of Illinois into statehood, the Jahrbuch appropriately gives space to 
early settlement history, ¢. g., an account of the German farms near 
Belleville, and Gustav Koerner’s critical review of Duden’s book on the 
western states. The concluding article is by Mildred S. MacArthur, on 
the German Element in the State of Colorado. While teaching at Colo- 
rado University, Dr. MacArthur for more than three years carried on 
a painstaking investigation of the character and influence of the Ge 
mans in the state, through correspondence, personal interviews, studies 
of the files of newspapers and other contemporary and historical ma- 
terials, and arrived at certain conclusions. Colorado is typical of the 
far western states in so far as the foreign element is not as large as 
many other sections. Still the foreign element is influential, the Ger 
man being the most numerous and having contributed very largely to 
the building up of the state in all sections and at all periods. The 
Germans have been conspicuous in certain industries, as sugar-l 


culture, in truck farming, in irrigation and forestry im] 


mining, brewing, and trading. Their social customs, churches, singing 
and gymnastic societies, journals, and educational aspirations are well 


described in a final chapter. 


Household Manufactures in the United States, 16 Jo-1860: a Study 
in Industrial History. By Mitton Tryon, Assistant 
Professor of the Teaching of History in the University of 
Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1917. Pp. 
X11, 413. $2.00.) 

THE purposes of this book, as expressed in the preface, are 
determine the extent to which household manutacturing was carried on 
in the United States prior to 1860, the phases and processes relative 
to the industry, and the products resulting therefrom”, and (2) to 
relate household manufactures to the people’s social, political, and gen- 


eral industrial life”. In carrying out the first of these pur 


author has attained a large measure of success. His detailed descrip- 
tion of the numerous articles of clothing, food-stuffs, and household 
furnishings made by the people in their own homes, his careful expla 


nation of now-forgotten processes such as the preparation of flax and 
woollen fibres and the manufacture of soap and tallow-dips, his informa 
tion concerning the geographical distribution of the home industries 
all mark the book as the best and most complete description of house 
hold manufactures in this country. 


But the reader whose interest lies more in the author’s second pur- 


pose will probably be disappointed. In a short introductory chapter, 
pages I-12, there is indeed comment of a general nature upon the char- 
acteristic features of social life prevailing in communities industrially 
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self-sufficient. The important educational aspects of home-manufac- 
turing are also described. But little of the exposition and illustration 
of the body of the work is devoted to these subjects. 

The chief economic conditions affecting household manufactures, we 
learn, were: “(1) a general decline in prices and the uncertainty of 


supplies just after 1640; (2) adequate or inadequate transportation 


facilities; (3) occupation of the people; (4) staple crops; (5) fluctua- 
tions in the supply and price of tobacco; and (6) favorable or unfavor- 
able balance of trade” (pp. 43-44). It is to be feared that most readers 
will fail to get from this formidable list, or from the detailed discu i 


which follows, a clear conception of the position of household manutfac- 


tures in the colonial economic organization. For the author has failed 


to emphasize sufficiently the intimate relation between these manufac- 
tures and the agricultural industry. Spinning and weaving, the mak- 
ing of tables and chairs, brooms, soap, and candles were but by- 
industries of farming. The simple truth is that the farmer and his 


family made all these things for themselves because they could not get 
them in any other way. The lack of a market for farm products was 


the difficulty confronting most farmers in inland regions up to 1810. 
Without such a market there could be no purchase of goods from out- 
side. The important consequence from the point of view of economic 


or “industrial” history, which Professor Tryon fails to point out, was 


ney of the community in production, resulting from the 


the low e 
lack of a well-developed division of labor. 

The process of transition from home-made to shop- and factory) 
made goods, which took place in the half-century before the Civil War, 
the author quite appropriately terms an industrial revolution. In 
chapter VII. the early steps in the transition, first from household 
manufactures to the handicraft stage and finally to the factory system, 
are traced in considerable detail with especial reference to the textile 
industries. The final chapter, treating the period 1830-1860, is made 
up principally (67 out of 74 pages) of an elaborate table computed from 
the censuses cf 1840, 1850, and 1860 showing the per capita value of 
household manufactures in every county in the United States at these 


three dates. Such a mass of figures undoubtedly proves the author’s 
contention that “the end of the period found family-made goods the 
excepcion rather than the general rule as formerly”. Some of these 
pages might better have discussed the social significance of the “ Pass- 
ing of the Family Factory”. What employments were found for the labor 
force set free in the farm-houses? Where did the people get the money 
to buy store goods? To what extent did this revolution bring with it a 
rising standard of living among the rural folk? What rural amuse- 
ments took the place of the husking-bees and the quilting-parties? 
Such questions cannot be answered from census figures alone. 

In general, Professor Tryon’s book has both the merits and the 


defects of an essay in economic history written by one whose training 
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Early Narratives of the Northwest, 162 6 
Piretps Ph.D., of the Research Dey 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin c 
Karly American History.] (New York: | 
Sons. 1917. Pp. xiv, 382. $3.00 
Ir the early history «f Wisconsin and neighbo 

adequately accessible to future generations, it will bé 

of a group of zealous and competent students who, perhay 


11 


the examples of Draper the collector, and Thwaites 


tor, continue the work in true historical spirit and scienti 


If Wisconsin is fortunate in her students, she is al abun 


in material for study. 
In this volume are printed in English translation from 
thirteen narratives of journeys or episodes, in th 


Great Lakes and the Upper Mississippi. Vimont's brief 


Jean Nicolet, who, fourteen years after the Landing of th 


had made his way into the region between Green Bay and 
sippi, is followed by Lalemant’s report of the journey of 
and Jogues to Sault Ste. Marie, in IO4T, at d this in turn | 
none too lucid account of his third voyage—but first to th 


study—referred, with some doubt, to the years 1658-1660 


is drawn from the Prince Society edition of Radisson’s Jour: 


facsimile page is given of Radisson’s singular 


script, in the Bodleian Library. Three chapters of La Poth 


toire de Amérique Septentrionale, relating the adventurs 


Perrot in the Northwest; Father Allouez’s journey to Lake 


1665-1667, and his later journey into Wisconsin, 1669-167 


lowed by the whole of Galinée’s Journal, 1669-167 Ther 


one of three known accounts of the pageant at Sault Ste. Mari 


—a spectacular ceremony by which France sought to assert 


1 1 


over the not greatly impressed aborigines. Other papers 


Sissippi voyage of Marquette and Jolliet in 1673, and Marqu 


voyage of 1674-1675; Tonty’s Memoir on La Salle’s di 
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ampler of Tonty’s two authentic narratives, not to be confused with the 
spurious work ascribed to him; a memoir of Duluth in the Sioux coun- 
try, 1678-1682; and the letter of St. Cosme, describing his journey from 
Mackinac to the Arkansas, 1698-1699. 

All of the narratives thus brought together are elsewhere printed, 
but not all are readily available, nor are all English versions complete 
or trustworthy. The Tonty memoir, here given in full, should prove 
useful to students of a wider field than that to which this volume is 
specially devoted. So, too, we have Galinée in full, but without the 
map, which indeed has more value in relation to the Lower Lakes than 
for the western region. Dr. James H. Coyne’s translation is used; 
his notes which accompanied the bilingual publication of Galinée by 
the Ontario Historical Society, are not used, as they relate chiefly to 
differences between the Margry and Verreau texts. For all of the 
journals, Miss Kellogg’s abundant annotation is helpful. We wish she 
had added one more note, explaining Radisson’s wonderful word, 
auxotacicac (p. 65). The clearly-penned introduction to each narrative 
not merely summarizes it, but informs the student of what printing it 
has already had, either in French or English, and makes plain the 
editor’s choice of text. Not the least interesting feature of the work 
is a facsimile of a contemporary map drawn to illustrate Marquette’s 
discoveries, here reproduced from the original in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. A portion of Franquelin’s map of 1688 is also given. 
Few typographic slips are noted; even La Salle (Cavelier), recorded in 
more than one work as “ Chevalier”, gets through safely here, with but 
one transformation into “ Cavalier” (p. 164). 

The volume as a whole bespeaks scholarly care and regard for the 
needs of a large class of students to whom rare volumes or obscure 
texts may not be available; and admirably presents the essential original 
material of the first half-century and more, from the first known advent 


of the white man in the pays d’en haut. 


An Old Frontier of France: the Niagara Region and Adjacent 
Lakes under French Control. By Frank H. Severance. In 
two: volumes. (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 1917. 
Pp. xvii, 436; xi, 485. $7.50.) 

In these two stout volumes Mr. Severance has told the story of the 
Niagara frontier from the days of the first white man who visited the 
region to the capture of Fort Niagara by Sir William Johnson in 1759. 
For Mr. Severance’s purpose the Niagara frontier is more than the 
stretch of water connecting Ontario with the Upper Lakes; it includes 
the whole compass of Lake Ontario and the eastern end of Lake Erie. 
Frontenac and Oswego, Presqu’ Isle and Venango, all come within the 
scope of his narrative. 

Strategically this was the most important section of the whole line 
of frontier. French, English, Iroquois, and the tribes of the Upper 
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Lakes and the Ohio were ill vitally ¢ 
link in the line of communications betwee 
Mohawk Valley on the one hand and the country th a ith ot 
the lakes on the other. How the French came t nt 1 therel 
checkmated the English, gained the trade and 
tribes, and made the lroqué iS waver in tl 
the author has related in these \ 

No one is so well qualified as Mr. S 
region. With its topography and later hi 
and he has evidently spent years collecting mat 
ing under contribution manuscript sources 
London, and Ottawa, contemporary news] 
miliar printed collections like the Vew York ¢ 
facts can have escaped his notice. 

The author has in his preface anticipated the « f crit ! hich 


may be urged against his presentation ot the ma 


lected. He has delibe rat 


however minute, and wherever poss J 
actors to speak for themselves, with a minimun 


and explanation. Where he does venture a « 

based on unimpeachable documentary evidence Conje 
history”, is his motto (I. 124). Mr. Severance 1 al cl 
make his book supplementary to existing narrative 


has used unfamiliar sources in describir 


treated in detail only events which N eve 
where those eve nts are only part I larg er al 
tions. The result is a work for the specialist 
reade r, one which will be yund to disc] Be and 
information rather than to change fundamentally the reader’s c 
tion of the character of the men and events 
Within these self-imposed limitations t] 
Those who seek new light on the operations of t] 
be disappointed, but wil] nelud tl if n I I ] | iT 
must indeed be scarce since Mr. Severance has not fou d 
the historian who desires a detailed account of 
Niagara frontier and of the English attempts 
it from French control, will find here a 
Nowhere els« can so g d an account be I i 
tions on Lake Ontario, and students of the front ( 
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ence with the Senecas enabled the French to erect the fort at Niagara, 
and his sons, especially the younger, Chabert de Joncaire, kept French 
influence paramount in that region. The career of the latter will be 
found very instructive of the methods and difficulties of the frontier 
diplomats who upheld the power of France among the fickle Indian 
tribes. Whether he is wheedling a favor from some Indian tribe, or 


English intrigues, or peacefully conducting his establish- 


Niagara, or, after the English conquest, standing trial at Paris 
ged complicity in the enormous frauds which disgraced the last 


1 
Mrencn reg 


days of the me, Chabert is always self-confident, always 


interesting. The temptation to quote his memoirs, so freely quoted by 
the author, would be irresistible did space permit. 
understand the obscure struggle which for nearly 


between the English and French 


went on along the frontier 


1 


nust have more studies like this. Mr. Severance has done 


for the Niagara frontier what Mr. Hanna in his Wildnerness Trail did 


for the less-familiar Pennsylvania frontier. May there be other studies 
rtainly no student of the region and period can 
icquainted with what will probably long remain a 
definitive study of this “ Old Frontier of France” 

A. H. BuFFINTON. 


Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United 
States, 1678-1702: the Beginnings of Texas and Pensacola. By 


Wittram Epwarp Dunn, Instructor in Latin-American History 

in the University of Texas. [University of Texas Bulletins, no. 

1705, January 20, 1917, Studies in History, no. 1.] (Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas. 1917. Pp. 238.) 

ns interested in the colonization of the lower Mississippi 

Valley Mr. Dunn's book will be most interesting reading. Until the 

t 


the present volume the Spanish side of the story of set- 


tlement on the Gulf coast had not been told. Students of this period of 
torv of the United States have felt this omission and will wel- 


le narrative, so well worked out of a mass of new 


come this 


documentary material found by the author in the archives of Spain. 


In chapter I. the story is told of how “the unscrupulous ambitions of 


t 
Louis XIV.” on the Continent of Europe led the Spaniards to believe 


that the French king “ merely awaited a favorable opportunity to extend 


his aggressions to the new world”, and that he would seize upon the 


first chance “to wrest away the choicest portions of her colonial do- 
main”. Not much interest was aroused in the matter until a definite 
scheme of conquest threatened Spain’s claims to the Gulf region. Chapter 
IT. contains an account of the receipt of the newsin Mexico and Spain of 
the establishment of La Salle’s colony on Espiritu Santo Bay. Chapter III. 
als with the diplomatic activity of the Spaniards at the court of the 


Catholic James II. of England, where an attempt was made to get the 


ment at 
ror alle 
| 
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glish king to join Spain in at i ¢ wd 
signs of Louis XIV. in the Gulf regio t ere sent 
; from the mother-country to the officials of New 5S I he years 
1687-1690 commanding them to spare no et! 
French settlement and to exterminate the invader rs IV. and 
V. show how well these orders were obeved 
No less than five maritime and three land « het 
from Mexico or from [lorida in search i 
\ft r thre¢ and a half veal of almost « 
pense the mystery of the French « 
been solved.” The fear ot I irther aggre 
XIV. caused the Spaniards to undertake the 
the Texas Indians and the occupation of Pensacola Bay. Chapter V1 a 
reviews the work among the Texas Indians, while chapter VII. ¢ y » 
1 
The accession of Phili i 
opal Ss t 
ale 1 l t 
vas hasten ‘ nat 
s and had a t 
a 
Pensacola Bay. 
The book has four maps of interest for th 
and two sketches, one showing the location of La Salle’s ca n Mat 
gorda Bay and the other illustrating the Pez-Sigienza expedition of 
693. The author has succeeded in fixing definit exa i 
founding of Pensacola and has given much interesting graphi 
matter relating to such men as Iecha 
i 1 other 
The bi graphy and dex ind sa 
peara ce of the book would have T d ‘ 1 
t ns occ ipied 1 irate i ] 
uid to students if the ib] i s had : 1 ( 
inaivtica 
N. M 
Life and Leiters of the Rev. John Philip Boehm, Founder of the 


Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, 33-17 Edited by the 
Rev. Witttram J. Hinke, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Religions in Auburn Theological Sen 

(Philadelphia: Publication and Sunday-School Board of the Re 


formed Church in the United States. 1916. Pp. xxiv, 501 


S2.00. ) 
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lars there was a broad line of demarcation 


In several notable partic 
between the colonization of Pennsylvania and that of the other settle- 
ments made along the Atlantic seaboard. The first was the unusual 
rapidity with which settlers from the Old World made their way into 
the region between the Delaware and the Susquehanna rivers. It may 
be questioned whether William Penn himself had an adequate idea of 
the quick success his “ Holy Experiment” would achieve. From what 
source would his settlers come? He could not count on England, Ire- 
land, Wales, and Scotland because the men of his own religion were 
not numerous in Britain. He did count on the Continent because in the 
course of his several visits there, he found many who, under various 
names, held doctrines not far different from those of the Quakers. In 
Barclay, advocates of the Quaker faith, 


1077 


crossed the Channel on a mission religious as to its purpose, and with 


Penn, with Fox and 


religious tolerance as its corner-stone, and in Germany met men whose 
faith differed but little from their own. No sooner had Penn secured 


the charter for his province than his German pamphlets found their 
way into the Rhine country and presently the tide from the Palatinate 
and other parts of Germany set in. They came not in hundreds but by 
thousands and his experiment was a success. With toleration, liberty, 
and justice as his platform, the non-militant commander became a 
conqueror, 

Secondly, while the people from Germany and Holland were nearly 
all members of the Reformed faith of Luther and Zwingli, they brought 
few or no religious teachers with them. With no spiritual leaders or 
guides, they began to differ with each other and presently half a dozen 


sects and creeds came to the fore. Beside the Reformed and Luthet 


ans, the Moravians, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, Seventh Day Baptists, 
Dunkers, and other minor groups appeared. Only a few of these had an 
educated ministry. There was lay preaching and praying and the result 
was that few knew what to do, where to go, or what to believe. 

Into this babel of belief came Johann Philip Boehm in 1720, a mem 
ver of the German Reformed Church, and with his family settled in the 
Perkiomen valley, Pennsylvania. He had been a “ reader” and school 
master of the Reformed congregation of the city of Worms and at 


ennsvivania to 


Lambsheim, and he was persuaded upon his arrival in | 


act as pastor and reader for the many German Reformed settlers and 
lar ordained pastor, to 


also, as there was no hope of securing a regu 
assume the office of minister, which he had for five years declined to do. 


Three congregations were formed, placed under a single charge; thes« 


invited him to become their pastor and then his work and his troubles 
began. All this was in 1725 and this was the beginning of the regular 


Reformed worship in Pennsylvania. It was the misfortune of Pastor 
Boehm to get into many troubles from his early manhood until his 
death in 1749, and yet after reading all the evidence preserved and 
printed both in Europe and in Pennsylvania we are compelled to believ: 


that he was an honest man and a faithful servant of his Master. 
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[he fact that, up to the time when he assumed 
ister, he had not been duly licensed as such, wa 
others with less ability and less sincerity. How 
finally overcome by his licensure by the Synod of Holla 

Meanwhile the Lutheran element in the population | 
from the fatherland the eminent Pastor Muhlenber he M 


over Count Zinzendorf, and the Reformed, Georg 


Michael Schlatter. The number of Germans in the pt 


or quite 50,00 as earlv as —-20 \ t 2 
i 
Reformed, and it was among these and the sect 
scrambie tor adherents was Carried 


Boehm himself established no less than thirteen « 


ing his church activities. As most of them wet 
tbors were incessant and tedious. lerhaps 

nomination had so many struggles to re n his t 


Church Triumphant But he won, at it, afte ( 
as evidence of the character of the mat 
Drs. Harba eh, ldubbs, and Good Nave give One la 
attention, but as their researches were n conf 
rit nr hel } } 
authorities and docume vhile 1 n i 
tried in European synodical and church are es iS 1 
Dr. Hinke should sue his ca I Hollar Ger 


he has done and his enterprise was richly rewarded. The R 


Archives at Marburg, the city arcl s of Wort 


than thirty tw separat d cument ind al umber ( nit 
archives of Lambshein I-xtracts re also made from t 
Church records at Worms, Ha Wachenbache i 1 
other finds were 1 de 1 a ‘ c sel, Z | 

Dr H nkKe has all ved Boehm t | V1 t 
letters, to which ar idded extrac the lett 
al contemporat th e« 1 


‘ 
er! ennsvivania dut he ear he 
FRAN 
i:ssays in the eri rican ( 
STANCLIFFE WAVIS vo 1 r\ 
7 
nomic Studies, vol. XNVI., 1 [-IV.] ( 
University Press IQ! 54 kK, 419. $5.0 
they overlap. The main ess : Fightee 1-( 
orations in the | 


4 

he was a fighter, a champio1 f the Church Militant as I] t 
\ State 
all, Dr. Hinke’s comprehensi work 1 ré rded 
The s nd ssa Wi il trep! tor 
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t nis ¢ e( nm se ( il or the great corporat enterpr 

da Lhe nire tn l-irst New lJersev Business orporation Yives a 
detailed acc of the yrtunes of the Soci Establishing Usetul 
\lanuta es, 1 h of which had already viven in the second 

essay (1. 270, 271, 317-319), and was to be repeated again in the fourth 

276. 


In a history of corporations one would expect to find a definition 


of what a corporation is. The author of these essays nowhere gives 


+} ¢ ~} ] ] 
he essential qualities of such an entity; nor does he lay down any 


| 
ions. It would have been of service if he 


Nad either expressiv recognize d or expressly det ied the proposition tnatl 


the vital essence of a corporation is in its possession of a personality ot 
its own. The courts have framed quite clear definitions. One of pri- 
vate corporations aggregate is this 


\n association of persons to whom the sovereign has offered a fran 
chise to become an artificial, juridical person, with a name of its own, 


under which they can act and contract, and sue and be sued; and who 


have either accepted the offer and effected an organization in substantia! 


conformity with its terms, (in which case a corporation de jure has 
been constituted); or have done acts indicating a purp to accept 


such offer and effected an organization designed to be, but in tact not, 


in substantial conformity with its terms, (in which case a corporation 
de facto has been constituted ).? 
Had any such rule of decision been followed by Dr. Davis, he would 
hardly have denied (II. 179) the claim? that North Carolina, in 1795, 
passed the first general incorporation law for business purposes, sinc¢ 
the time of the Roman Empire. 

‘ f sa esl Nevertheless the want of definiti 
n Ss it to 1 derstand or misinterpret facts. It leads to rea 
ing them in the light of a preconceived theory. 

Thus, in describing (I. 40) the petition for the charter of Provi 
dence Plantations of 1643, which asks in terms for “a free charter of 


Civil Incorporation and Government”, the author says that it “seems” 


to have called for this. Nor does the grant as made, he continues, 


specifically give any of the general powers customarily belonging to 
corporations except to make and use a public seal. In fact it gives and 
confirms t th etitroners 

full Power and authority to rule themselves, and such others as shall 


hereafter inhabit within any Part of the said Tract of land, by such 
Form of Civil Government, as by voluntary consent of all or the greater 
Part of them, they shall find most suitable to their Estate and Condition, 


and for that end to ordain Civil Laws and Constitutions. 


Mackay v. New York, New H n, and Hartford R. R. Co., 82 Conn. Law 


| 
| 
| 
- | 
| 
lire + + } 1 
public and pubiie corporat 
} ne f Nort} eolina ¢ th, Dev f Ay 
\ \ 
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} } bas 1; e +h 
this charter did, or the ir one, a i O4 
ot 1649, for the town of Providence: 


Wr. Wavis states 


prior to 1s00, of los 


less inclined to rejol 


1 


because all must depend on what constitutes 
rules « many orga ions whicl 
that name. 

original sources take 


4 
a i 
i i 
broken down psychological barriers, and establish 
men of affairs”, and made great combinations of Ameri ‘ 
practicable for the first time (II. 5). Small capitalist Id 1 vy find 
pportunities to grow into great one 1 Nese 
of the stockbrokers’ profession” (1 19). 
Joel Barlow is acquitted by D Mavis 
worse, in his connection with the Sc l 
undertake a business for which he had few qualifi 
The author is of opinion that fe ‘ the ei 
porations were financed or controlled by a handful larg tal 
or speculative promoters, but rather i coteri 
means, largely of the merchant class (II. 302 
where capital had been accumulated in liquid f 
was afforded by the securities of the United Stat II. 296 
\n unguarded statement is made (II. 315) that, up t R00. « 
porate charte rs were sul ject to repe al or ilte Tat ] it the pie 
the legislature, although no power ta that end had been re 


charter. Such was the common opinion at the tim: t tl Martn 
( ¢ llege cas¢ only declared what the law on 1 ibject had al 
peen. If a legal contract had been close d, by acceptance ot a cl 
involving certain duties on the part of the eg 


lable in 1789 as in 1819. 


Dr. Davis calls atte: n (II. 325 t I 
ers in which er] dire 
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The style of these volumes is more that of a newspaper reporter 
than of an historical treatise. St. Clair’s troops were “an ill disciplined 


lot”. Rufus King and Gouverneur Morris were too ready to listen to 
the “siren songs of speculative capitalists”. “Wolcott had got wind 


of Duer’s shakiness, and thought to save his own skin, by striking be- 


fore the fall came.” * The Che sapeake and Delaware Bay project 
sobbed up again and again.” This is probably due to the ust of the 


material as a basis of informal instruction in college work. 


serve, however, in the list of “ Histories of Corporations ”, no reterence 
to the important work on that subject by the late John P. Davis. In the 
supplementary list of “ Miscellaneous Books and ticles” it is men- 


tioned, but only for its chapter on “ Colonial Companies ”, whereas those 


on the “ Legal View of Corporations” and “ Modern Corporations” are 


largely applicable to early American conditions, while that on ° Joint 
Stock Companies” contains a valuable summary of the doings of the 
English companies chartered to trade with America—a topic 
treated by the work under review (I. 34 ef seq.). 


Simeon E. BALDWIN. 


The Records of the Original Proceedings of the Ohio Company 
Notes by ArcHER BUTLER HUL- 


BERT, Professor of American History in Marietta College 


> 


— 
- 


{Marietta College Historical Collections, vol. I., Ohio Company 


sion. I917. Pp. exxxvil, 132. $2.50.) 

liurs is the first of a series of volumes which will contain original 
records, letters, etc., illustrating the settlement and development of 

theastern Ol (here is a long introduction by the editor treating 
of the origin of the Ohio Company, the part taken in its formation by 
Rufus Putnam, Manasseh Cutler, and other leaders, the relation be- 
tween the Ol and Scioto companies, and a summary of the land, 
financial, and “ paternalistic”’ policies of the company. 

The text ecords covers the period from 1786 to December 
21, 1789, and shows, in part, why New England influences were so im- 
portant in this section. The provisions tor “ compact settlement” (pp. 
45, 52), the grants of land for grist-mills, windmills, etc. (pp. 66, 87, 
Q5 2). the articles for settlers to sign (pp. 76-77), the methods of 
dividing lands among the proprietors (pp. 19, 81, 97, 123-125), and the 
efforts made to promote schools and education (pp. 39-40), all remind 
one of New rland ideals and methods. These records vividly illus 
trate the capitalistic as contrasted with the individualistic method of 
promoting the settlement and development of a new region. The latter 
was based on the natural instinct of individuals to migrate to the 


frontier to improve their economic status or to escape from an environ- 


\n appendix to volume II. gives quite a full bibliography. We ol 

, Series, vol. | (Marietta, Ohio: Marietta Historical Commis- 
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ment unsatisfactory for other reasons. The other was a capitalistic 
enterprise, conceived by the men of wealth and education who organized 
a company, obtained a large tract of land by grant or purchase, planned 
the details of settlement, allotted or sold lands to the actual settlers, 
provided for their protection and helped to promote their religious, 
social, economic, or political development. Their reward came in the 
profits of the enterprise, in money or land, the power to direct the 
nature of the settlement and to act as officials in the actual government 
of the community. For example, the leading stockholders of the Ohio 
Company were also the first officers appointed for the government of 
the Northwest Territory. Governor Arthur St. Clair, Secretary Wit 
throp Sargent, and Judges Parsons and Varnum wert 
The two last, with Putnam, were the directors of the company. Sargent 
was the first secretary of the company, as well as the first secretary 
the Northwest Territory. 

Professor Hulbert makes a vigorous and unqualified defense 
Manasseh Cutler in his dealings with the Scioto group of speculator 
He aims “to repudiate sternly such lurking human-like insinuations as 


have been made now and then that Dr. Cutler overstepped the ethical 


boundary lines in his work for the Ohio Company” (p. 55). Lack otf 
direct evidence to the contrary favors this conclusion. However, the 
indirect evidence still raises the question whether Cutler squared his 


ethics with those of the group he was seeking favors from (p. 73) 
whether he was lacking in the astuteness needed to fathom the char 


acter and motives of these men, a supposition not quite in harmony with 


the sketch given of his character (p. 58). Elsewhere Professor H 
speaks of the “credulity of the Ohio Company's agents” (p. 88) a1 


explains Cutler’s connection and dealings with this notorious group 
the ground that he was in complete ignorance of their real motives and 
character (pp. 58, 72-77). 

The introduction as a whole is exceedingly well written, and for tl 
first time adequately presents the story of the founding of the company 


and its influence. The form, appearance, and editing of the book are 
excellent. Historical students are fortunate in being assured that the 
editorship of this series is in such competent hands, and we shall look 
forward eagerly to the completion of a series that will contain one 

the most important collections of sources for the study of this section 


the West. 


A History of the United States. By Epwarp CHANNIN« 
IV. Federalists and Republicans, 1780-1815 New York: 


The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. vii, 575. $2.75.) 
PROFESSOR CHANNING’S fourth volume deals with the history of th 
United States between the years 1789 and 1815. It has not quite 


many words as the two and two-thirds volumes allotted to the sam¢ 
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period in Professor Hart’s American Nation. But the author has used 


+ 


re, and by contracting at 


some place S 
at which other writers have given more attention to details he has been 


able to give excellent accounts of incidents that were formerly treated 


with less than the necessary fullness. The readjustment of emphasis 
will probably disappoint some readers accustomed to the older distri- 
bution, | it has much to recommend it, if the author's point of view 


is considered. The discriminating reader will also note the success 

ith which ofess hanning solves his problem of writing a new 

book which is not merely a re-statement of what he wrote in the twelfth 

volum« of the Am Vil N he Space assigne d to the years e- 


tween 1800 and 1812 is nearly the same in each volume, yet each has 
maintained its individuality. 

The success with which this is achieved is due to the extremely 
original treatment of the facts in the volume now before us. By a 
large use of sources and recent monographic publications the author's 
original mind has been able to present a new narrative at a great many 


ke that of 


points. The result is that we have a body of history un 
Hildreth in its statements, and in spirit, at least, different from the 
i nry Adams. Hardly an important episode has been left 
just as it was before; and all has been done with such directness and 
evident fairness that it carries conviction to the reader. It does not 
seem extravagant to say that for the period with which this volume 


deals Professor Channing must be regarded as having set a new light 


s 


in the historical heavens in the United States which none « 
cessors will ignore. If critics find flaws in his treatment they will 


probably find small ones, and they will have to fight hard for their 


The most important general feature of the volume is that the author 
irons out the New England crimps that have long been noted in the 
history of this period. He does it most deftly and without letting us 
see that he thinks it should have been done long ago. By a fresh ex- 
amination of documents, with his mind divested of the ideas that he 
got from the older books, he composes his own narrative in which ap- 
pears no sectional bias of either conscious or unconscious origin. He 
gives us ample evidence that he appreciates the point of view of every 
section of the country and all classes of society. There is no intolerance 
for New England, nor for Virginia, and the feelings of the men of the 
frontier are given full consideration. These are things that have long 
waited the doing and he who has done them should have the thanks of 
the country. Some of the incidents in which this new treatment is evi- 
dent are here given, taken at random from a long list that was made 
during the reading of the volume. 

For example, we learn that it was the King of Spain himself who 
ordered Morales, the Spanish intendant at New Orleans, to suspend 


the right of deposit in 1802. Moreover, Morales was directed to excuse 


q 
contentions. 
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himself for his ac : g 7 
as granting the right i thre 
should not let it be kn that he r 7 
rhe incident cre¢ ed 
promptly seized on it to embarrass 
cess at winning popularity is 
ind they saw in the situation So2 
process, wrenching from R« ¢ 
the fronti rh Ly hic 
party motives behind tl 
ment generally 
Of interes s s tl 
gested to Jefferson to s St 
rhe boats were | it a M 
od Service and von the i 
When Jefferson took I quest 
was appalled at the cost « ere¢ £ 
Was a greater ¢ ‘ a mk g 
d endure He turned ens 
stitute. In doing so he had the approval of Comm 
Captain Tingey, as well as of Preble, naval officers 
the face of facts like these the scor that 
rerson s gunboat licy m 27 
Professor Channing has a a 
fered larg ly from the hist ins S I 11 i I 
in Adams’s proposition to s« Jefte 
that Pinckney would not e re ec ) r 
popular in France and he wa I i { 
non-partizan administration was good 
parties then existing it was not. fanciful. If these two m 
the two new parties, could have c ¢ t 
history of the succeeding years ght | 
altered (p. 181). But it is difficult to think that Jefferson would have 
worked with Adams more successfully than another; for hn Ac 


was a man who did his own planning and he would not have 
the lead of any man. 

Again, it is refreshing to read in connectio1 th the X Y Z affair 
that “the commissioners did not abhor the thought of buying the Di 
rectors and Talleyrand any more than Pitt and King George had done 
but they refused point blank to involve the United States in any breach 


of neutrality which would be the necessary outcome of a loan t 


France” (p. 187). This new dress alters materially the fis 
old tale that has long been cherished as an illustration of our peculiar 
type of political virtue. Of equal interest is the { that the Nootka 


Sound incident is given the treatment which its importance in the } 


tory of the Pacific Coast demands. 


| 
| 
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While one cannot say that these new points should have been 
omitted, he will at least regret that it was necessary to shorten the ac- 
count of some of the old features of the story. The Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion is brought down into such narrow compass that it is impossible to 
explain its importance in the political life of the day. The Hartford 
Convention is disposed of in six pages, which seems to the reviewer 
insufficient for the discussion of an incident that brought into strong 
relief the most penetrating political and sectional division of the people 
of the time. Burr’s intrigues in the Southwest are similarly shortened, 
but in that case the curtailment seems well done; for Burr’s conduct 
was not as important as the consideration it has received would warrant. 
He was an ex-vice-president and his position enhanced the significance 
of his deeds in the minds of the historians. 

New as is his presentation, it is as an old-style historian that we 
must rank Professor Channing. For him the political thread is the 
clue to follow. He gives the first chapter in the volume to social con- 
ditions, and thereafter he goes on from one political event to another. 
It is probable that his interest in social history is not expressed in this 
treatment; for the period under consideration is singularly knit together. 
One event follows another so rapidly that there is no good place for 
interjecting descriptions of manners of living and conditions of trans- 
portation. In previous volumes the author has shown appreciation for 
such treatment; but he has never been disposed to accept the demands 
of those who see all history as economic and social. He seems to realize 
that he writes for an audience of readers of general intelligence and 
interest. The central fact in his narrative is the conscious life of the 
nation as expressed in its organic will, the government at the capital. 
What was done here and who did it and why, and what it signified, are 
all ever-present facts in this book, and it is not too much to predict that 
they will find hearty appreciation from the public. 

The author’s style is very direct and simple. There is a wholesome 
absence of the terminology of the seminar, that weight dragging to 
oblivion many an otherwise excellent book on history. In the arrange- 
ment of matter he encounters a problem that puzzles all who try to 
write our national history. It is very difficult to gather in a logical way 
the events that rise to importance in political life. He has the easiest 
task who sticks to the chronological way, as Hildreth, and somewhat 
harder but not very greatly so, who goes at it by administrations. 
Hardest of all is the attempt to make a logical arrangement, which must 
cut across administrations. Of the third method, which Professor 
Channing largely employs, it is to be said that he has used it success 
fully, although there are drawbacks in the method—interferences with 
the reader’s power of giving attention—that no one can overcome. 
Mention must be made, also, of his excellent use of foot-notes. He 
makes them illuminate the text without the suggestion of pedantry, and 
any young writer of history may well study the art with which it is done. 

JouHN SPENCER BASSETT. 


Aimball: Thomas Jefferson, Architect 193 
T/ mas lefferson. {rc] tect rinal Des (0 t 
of Thomas Jetferson ( lidge, junior, w 
by Fiske (Boston: Privately print 
Vil, 205, plates ix.) 
[HE late Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, jr., of Bost 
both as an architect and as a collector of papers relating to ; great 
great-grandtfather, the third president of the Unit St i 
death the richest collection of dra gs d docun 
Jefferson’s architectural activities to be found in tl United State 


The drawings and notes relating to them, 232 pieces in all, Mrs. ¢ 


1 


\. Coolidge has caused to be published, with accom] 
g 


list and historical essay, in a sumptuous folio volume of er 25 
for private distribution”. In so doing she has ret 

eT sly 1 great ser ice to arcl ct l \m Ca | ( 5 

early culture of the re lic is < s to the re 


\rch ecture of Michiga { \ \ s i 

ing essay on the history of th Papers \\ gt 
Ford Thanks to Jefferson’s methodic habits and tl l 
descendants, an extraordinary quantit these pa 

served in spite of many vicissitudes, and it is most fortunate that am 
those descendants an architect should have been found who could 

ciate the inestimable value to American history of hundreds of f 
sketches, memoranda, and casual scraps left by his great ancestor 

for nearly a century neglected, overlooked, or mis« M 

essay establishes the pedigree of these papers as having com 
Jefferson. But even with their provenience thus established their au 
thorship remained unproved until Profess Kit 

inductive reasoning skillfully applied, based upon a minute exar 


of every scrap of evidence in the papers themselves, in th 
correspondence of Jefferson in this and other collections, and a « 
parison of sketches and memoranda with the buildings designe 

ferson, verified by official documents, was able to demonstrate the | 


fersonian authorship of most of the papers and to exclude such as had 


come from other sources. His close study of the papers appears in 
descriptive schedule, which occupies 101 pages. Material, water-marl 
section-lining, subject, handwriting, and probable date are all set 


with minute exactness. The essay discusses Jeffer s devel 

as an architect, the conditions of architecture in his d the respect 
Palladian and French influences in his work, his place as the first Amer 
ican apostle of the classical revival, the architectural 


and his methods of work, and establishes bey 


right to be called an architect He is 
architectural dilettante, entrusting to others 
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tinguished and versatile Virginian. 
The historical essay by Professor ke Kit he Sel 
«| tion |} 
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ally, the revision and execution of his designs, but a competent and 
scholarly designer, who figured and specified in detail his quantities and 


1 made all his own drawings, from preliminary sketches 


large-scale details. Monticello, the University of Virginia, and the stat 
1 at Richmond were his principal works (though the last two have 
indergone extensive alterations) but he had a hand in many other build- 
ings, and he exercised a preponderant influence on the early architecture 
of the national capital. 

Mr. Kimball had already, before undertaking this task, devoted much 
study to Jefferson's life and works, and in two important brochures had 
met and satisfactorily answered the contentions of Mr. Norman Isham, 
Mr. Glenn Brown, and others, attacking the Jeffersonian authorship of 
many of the drawings attributed to him. The outcome of these contro- 
versies has been wholly favorable to Mr. Kimball’s claims for Jefferson. 
This stately volume is the final and brilliant fruitage of these labors, 
and will doubtless long remain a standard authority on its subject. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties: a Study in History and 
Diplomacy. By Joun Bicetow, Major U. S. A., retired 
(New York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 
248. $1.50.) 

THE preface to this volume is dated at New York, January 23, 1917. 

It therefore antedates not only the present war between the United 


States and Germany but also the rupture of their diplomatic relations; 
and the body of the text must have been written long before. A perusal 
of the work indeed fully confirms the accuracy of the statement that it 


‘was not written to form or influence public opinion as to any phase 
the present world war”. On the contrary, the author’s 


or feature of the 


main purpose seems to have been to investigate the foundations of 
charges of bad faith made in England against the United States, within 
the past five years, in terms which seemed to him possibly to savor of 
exaggeration. In particular he mentions the assertion of the Saturday 
Review that “ American politicians’ would not be “bound by any 
feeling of honor or respect for treaties if it would pay to violate them”, 
and that it was too much to expect “to find President Taft acting like 
a gentleman”; the intimation of the Morning Post that Americans are 
disposed “to lower the value of their written word in such a way as to 
make negotiations with other powers difficult or impossible”; and the 
statement of Sir Harry Johnston that treaties with the United States 
are “not really worth the labor their negotiation entails or the paper 
they are written on”. These polite admonitions seem not so much to 
have annoyed the author as to have piqued his curiosity, impelling him 
dutifully to make the more or less detailed studies the results of which, 
as he sums them up, are not unfavorable to his own country. 


The investigation begins with the controversies relating to the exe- 
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place, and might have served to remove superficial impressions which 
have widely prevailed. 

The author, in his consideration of treaty-making, adverts to the 
supposition that negotiators have often used obscure or dubious phrases 
in order to create a basis for future claims. To some extent that device 
has no doubt been employed; but it has not been practised so extensively 
as negotiators would have us believe. The imputation is flattering to 
vanity. But obscurity or dubiety often result much more from anxiety 
to reach an amicable agreement than from a conscious effort to over- 
reach an opponent. This appears to have been the case with the Oregon 
Treaty and the resulting San Juan water boundary dispute, with which 
the author has not dealt, as well as with certain clauses in the treaty of 
Washington of 1871. 

J. B. Moore. 


The Life of James J. Hill. By Joserpu Gitpin Py e (authorized). 
In two volumes. (Garden City: Doubleday, Page, and Com- 
pany. 1917. Pp. ix, 498; vii, 459. $5.00.) 

THE four outstanding names in the history of transportation beyond 
St. Paul—Jay Cooke, Henry Villard, Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona), 
and James J. Hill—have now received biographical treatment, so that it 
is easily possible to fill out many gaps in the story sketched long since 
by Eugene V. Smalley and more recently by Balthasar H. Meyer. Three 
of these men were shaped through the direct pressure of the frontier. 
The fourth, Villard, exhibited the soul of the pioneer in the body of the 
German immigrant. All applied the vision that the frontier begot in 
them to the development of an empire whose unity and fertility one 
dreamer, Asa Whitney, had glimpsed as early as 1845; and another, Gen. 
Isaac I. Stevens, had mapped in 1853. Their combined story, from Jay 
Cooke’s underwriting of the Northern Pacific stocks in 1869 to the 
dissolution of the Northern Securities Company in 1904, covers a gen- 
eration whose interest to the economic historian cannot be surpassed. 

Of the four, only James J. Hill, whose authorized biography is now 
at hand, was a railroad man. The others came to the work partly by 
accident, as speculator or broker or political promoter. But Hill was 
of the Northwest by adoption. Before he was twenty years old he had 
proved himself true to the frontier type by shifting from his old home 
in Ontario to St. Paul. Why his biographer should say that life on 
the frontier “ was quiet, ruminant, without initiative” (I. 8), in the face 
of the abundant evidence that he gives to prove the opposite, is some- 
thing of a mystery. But Mr. Pyle is clearly not a professional his- 
torian, and this slip, like others, which are frequent where he discusses 
matters not a part of the financial aspect of his subject, need not deter 
his reader. The life in St. Paul, the early business, the beginnings of 
ventures in transport by wagon, boat, and rail, and at last the details 
of the St. Paul and Pacific, the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba, and 
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the Great Northern, flow along through the two volumes with cohere1 
and accuracy. Without displaying many of them, Mr. Pyle has had 
access to the letters and diaries of Mr. Hill, and has freely used 
biographic dictations. Only Dr. Oberholtzer’s Jay Cooke gives financi 
history for the railroads with equal detail and accuracy. Mr. Willson’s 
Lord Strathcona is distinctly surpassed in this respect by both of these. 
The point of view of Mr. Pyle is disappointing. He prints, as his 
sailing chart, Mr. Hill’s instruction to him to “ Make it plain and simple 
and true” (vol. L, introd., p. v). He adds to this a determination to 
reveal Mr. Hill’s mental, moral, and financial greatness. Instead of 
allowing his evidence to tell its own story, he lays down dicta. In 
twenty pages, chosen at random (II. 161-180), he adds unnecessary 
asseveration or praise to at least ten points. He fails to show adequately 
the opinions illustrated by the fragment which he gives from a letter of 
1902: “It really seems hard . . . that we should be compelled to fight 
for our lives against the political adventurers who have never done 
anything but pose and draw a salary” (II. 172). Historically, we ar 
more interested in what Mr. Hill did and thought than whether it was 
good or bad. We shall not be able to establish a sound basis for judging 
acts of the last half-century until we have seen the genuine opinions 
of honest men. And we are unable to take much interest in Mr. Pyle’s 
effort to portray “a difference between him [Mr. Hill] and the rank 
and file of the extremely rich” (I. 291). Yet with all its shortcomings 
the book is a reliable and useful addition to our knowledge, and prepares 
the way for somebody’s lives of E. H. Harriman and J. P. Morgan. 
FREDERIC L. PAXson. 


The Former Philippines thru Foreign Eyes. Edited by Austin 
Craic. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. 
[xiv], 552. $3.00.) 


THE editor of this useful book, easily the most original American 
in the Philippines, served his apprenticeship in the United States along 
the Northwest Coast, as lawyer, newspaper man, and teacher. In the 
Philippines he has been a teacher in the public schools and an official 
of the central Bureau of Education, and is now in charge of the his- 
torical work in the government institution, the University of the Philip- 
pines, where he has done more than any other man to stimulate the study 
of Philippine history among Filipino young men and women. His book 
was first published in Manila in 1916 under semi-government auspices 
for the sole use of the public schools of the Philippines, and has had a 
wide use. In the American edition, the same or duplicate plates have 
been used, but the book has been given a much more attractive appear- 
ance with its better-grade paper and binding, and the stamp of the offi- 
cial Philippine coat-of-arms on the outside of the front cover. The 
book is a compilation and, in part, a translation, of eight more or less 


extensive descriptions of the Philippines and their peoples by non- 
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Filipino authors, namely, two by Germans, one by a Spaniard, two by 
Americans, and three by Englishmen. The short preface is followed 
by an index of eight pages, in which only the most important data are 
noted, and which by its position constitutes a sin against the accepted 
canons of good book-making, although it is as accessible as if placed in 
the usual manner. All items after the first are in smaller type than the 
main item, and all after the second are set solid—parts of the mechanical 


process that would have appeared more logical had everything after the 


first item been included in an appendix. The book consists of the fol- 
lowing items: Travels in the Philippines, an English translation of 
Feodor Jagor’s Reisen in den Philippinen (Berlin, 1873); State of the 
Philippines in 1810, an English translation of Tomas de Comyn’s Estado 
de las Islas Filipinas en 1810 ( Madrid, 1820) ; “ Manila and Sulu in 1842”, 
an excerpt from chapters 8 and 9 of volume V. of Commodore Charles 
Wilkes’s well-known Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842 (Philadelphia, 1844) ; 
“Manila in 1819”, an excerpt from Lieut. John White, U.S.N., His- 
tory of a Voyage to the China Sea (Boston, 1823); “ The Peopling of 
the Philippines”, from the Smithsonian Report for 1899 (Washington, 
1901), a translation by O. T. Mason of Rudolf Virchow’s Die 
Bevolkerung der Philippinen (Berlin, 1899); and three very short 
excerpts by an English merchant in 1778, the British consul in 1878, and 
an English merchant about 1890. Taken together, these descriptions 
form an exceedingly valuable lot of material regarding the Philippines 
and have the added value of having been made at different periods. Of 
them all, the first is the most valuable, because of the intimate touch it 
gives of conditions and its excellent descriptions. It will be remem- 
bered as containing near the end the remarkable prophecy of the Amer- 
ican occupation of the Philippines. The translation, which was made 
especially for this work by a young German, one of the victims of the 
Japanese onslaught on Tsing Tau, is immensely improved over the de- 
fective English translation published in London in 1875. It is complete 
except for the crude drawings of the original German edition, and one 
or two passages which had little bearing on the Philippines, as well as 
several of the appendixes of the original—omissions that will be re- 
garded as defects by some. The book might have been made more at- 
tractive by including the illustrations of the original or some of the many 
excellent modern photographs that can be easily obtained, and which 
would illustrate Jagor’s narrative as well in most instances as his 
own drawings. Comyn’s narrative is especially valuable for its social 
and economic data, this, indeed, being one of the most valuable Spanish 
contributions of the nineteenth century to the history of the Philippines, 
and meeting on its publication with scant welcome from the official 
class. Professor Craig has approached his task more from the angle 
of the reformer and lawyer, than from that of the historian, as is seen 
in the opening sentence of his preface: “ Among the many wrongs done 
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the Filipinos by Spaniards, to be charged against their undeniably large 
debt to Spain, one of the greatest, if not the most frequently mentioned, 
was taking from them their name.” By choosing descriptions on the 
whole favorable to the Filipinos, Professor Craig has presented but one 
side of his thesis, although it must be confessed material on the other 
side is easily available to whoever wishes to study the question from 
other points of view. More detailed bibliographical data would have 
enhanced the value of the volume, but it must be borne in mind that the 
compilation was made for a wide circle and not for any special student 


body. The work has been done with enthusiasm and with the manifest 


purpose of inciting ideals through greater race-inspection. There is 
no doubt that this volume will have considerable influence in the Philip- 
pine Islands among all classes, and it should be given a wide and careful 


reading in America as well, for notwithstanding the almost two decades 
of American occupation, the Philippines are yet a sealed book to many 
Americans. 

James A. ROBERTSON. 


José de Galvez, Visitor-General of New Spain (1765-1771). By 
HERBERT INGRAM PriEstLey. [University of California Pub- 
lications in History, vol. V.] (Berkeley: University of Call- 
fornia Press. 1916. Pp. xiv, 449. $3.00.) 


Tuts volume is the work of one of the younger men of the Cali- 
fornia group of historians who are devoting their energy to the study 
of Spanish colonization. It is a worthy addition to the list of studies 
published by the University of California. In distinction from most of 
the monographs, which treat largely of local matters, this work deals 
with the larger field of Spanish colonial history, confining itself to the 
study of some phases of the institution of visitor-general within the 
viceroyalty of New Spain during the eighteenth century. The author 
has made ample use of new sources from the archives of Spain and 
Mexico and, in addition, has made available in English much material 
already published in Spanish. 

From the title and subtitle one would expect either a biography or 
an institutional study. Neither expectation is completely fulfilled, and 
considerable material, not strictly within the scope of either, finds place 
in the volume. 

The book falls naturally into three parts. The first, comprising the 
introduction and chapters I.—-III., forms the introductory section of the 
work. The introduction gives a brief biography of Galvez, with some 
reference to his family. This is the most complete and most authentic 
account of the life of Galvez, written in any language. Chapter I. is 
devoted to a résumé of conditions in Spain and of her colonial policy, 
with special emphasis upon commerce. A general survey of the adminis 


tration of New Spain is presented in chapter II. The third chapter 
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gives a summary account of the general visitation, being chiefly an his- 
torical survey. 

The second part of the book, or the body (chapters IV.-IX.), relates 
in great detail the activities of Galvez, while he was in New Spain as 
visitor-general. From documents cited in the appendix it is clear that 
Galvez was commissioned to investigate the affairs of the judicial and 
treasury (hacienda) departments of New Spain and possessed extensive 
powers for carrying out his task. Despite this twofold commission the 
author holds that the later efficiency of Galvez was due to his experience 
in the affairs of public finance. Consequently, without explaining fur- 
ther why all reference to judicial matters is omitted, he places all 
emphasis upon the financial administration of New Spain. The sub- 
jects treated in this section include an account of the tobacco monopoly, 
details of the conflict of Galvez and Viceroy Cruillas over the extent of 
their respective authorities, the activities of Galvez in connection with 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, and his work on the peninsula of Lower 
California, carried out with a view to advancing the settlements of 
that region. 

The final part comprises the last chapter (X.) and is a lengthy 
summary of Spanish colonial revenues, condensed from the works of 
Maniau (Compendio de la Historia de la Real Hacienda de Nueva 
Espana) and Fonseca and Urrutia (Historia General de Real Hacienda). 
It is the most complete statement in English upon the subject and as 
such possesses admirable merit. 

The appendix contains careful translations of the instructions to 
Galvez and other documents relating to the subject. There is a bib- 
liography, which includes a complete list of the manuscript sources and 
a select list of the printed authorities which were used in the prepara- 
tion of the work. The volume shows a vast amount of painstaking 
labor and is readable and interesting throughout. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Spanish colonial institutions. 

RoscoE R. HI. 


British Exploits in South America: a History of British Activities 
in Exploration, Military Adventure, Diplomacy, Science, and 
Trade in Latin-America. By W. H. Koepert. (New York: 
The Century Company. 1917. Pp. xiv, 587. $4.00.) 

For the most part the present work is a compilation of extracts 
culled from contemporary accounts by British writers and pieced to- 
gether into a somewhat disjointed narrative. So much is the author 
under the spell of the ancient chroniclers that he has even prefaced 
each chapter with a tediously long analysis of its contents. Like all of 
Mr. Koebel’s books on South America, the volume is intended for the 
general reader who seeks entertainment as well as instruction. Of the 
four parts into which it is divided the first covers the period up to the 
eighteenth century, including the story of the first English mariners to 
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‘sail the Spanish Main(!)”. The second describes tl 


activities 


the British up to the close of the Hispanic-American wars of independ 


ence. In the third the tale is continued from that point onward through 
most—and not the “early part ’’—of the nineteenth century, with espe- 
cial reference to Brazil. The fourth, entitled “ Scientific and Literary 
Observers”, discusses British Naturalists, South America in English 


Print, other British “achievements”, and To-day and To-morrow in 
South America. At the close are an appendix which, though entered 
as a separate item in the table of contents, is really a bibliography of 
books on South America published since 1870, and a list of “ British 
arrivals in the River Plate at the beginning of the nineteenth century” 
The book, also, is provided with illustrations more or less apt in refer- 
ence and plan of insertion. 

The chapter on “South America in English Print” is a running 
commentary on many of the books put forth in that language up to about 
1870. From the list the volumes published by the Hakluyt Society are 
omitted intentionally; but why they should have been included in the 
bibliography of works issued since that date is not clear. The latter, 
certainly, is not characterized by either accuracy or exhaustiveness, and 
lacks any sort of evaluation. That the works by Dawson and Scruggs 
should be mentioned twice, that Bourne’s treatise, along with numerous 
others of merit, is ignored, that the authorship of Helps’s volumes is 
ascribed to Oppenheim, and that a reprint of Humboldt’s account should 
be put down as a recent contribution, are defects not remedied by the 
inclusion of substantially all of Mr. Koebel’s own books. The chapter 
on To-day and To-morrow in South America is given over to a sketch 
of certain reasons for the decline of British trade. As might be ex- 
pected under present circumstances, it displays a marked animus against 
the German competitor; but that is hardly a good excuse for converting 


the old Augsburger into “ Prussian” Welsers (p. 530). 

Were Mr. Koebel as familiar with the Spanish language and records 
as he is with those he actually uses, he would not have allowed so many 
errors and omissions to mar his pages. That he calls the attention of 
the reader to the fact that a “total lack of haste in its preparation” 
(p. vii) is one of the merits of the book, makes the blemishes all the 
worse. To single out one or two of them: Rio de Janeiro could hardly 


have been “discovered” at any time (p. 12); the Inquisition surely did 
not “set out across the ocean” in 1533 (p. 19); the derivation of 
“gringo” (p. 253) is neither novel nor accurate; and “ bucaneers’ 
“Guazus”, “Inglez”, “Inglessa” need some rectification in spelling. 
Anyone at all acquainted, also, with the story of British “ achievements ” 
in Spanish America during the eighteenth century might have expected 
to find an allusion at least to smuggling operations at Porto Bello and to 
the “exploits” of the Royal George 
WiitraM R. SHEPHERD. 
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The Literary History of Spanish America. By ALFRED COESTER, 
Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 
495. $2.50.) 

Tus is a work of great industry. No other book in English even 
attempts to cover the whole field with such minute and painstaking 
detail. Going to original sources, and having had access to the most 
ample collections of material, Dr. Coester traces the literary develop- 
ment of each South and Central American republic, including Mexico 
but excluding Brazil. The task of merely reading through the copious 
output in belles-lettres of the Spanish-American press for more than 
two hundred years must have been brain-fagging. Such a mass of 
analyzed volumes, country by country, cannot be exhilarating reading, 
but it is highly informing. One pays tribute to the author’s labor, and 
also to his scholarship. In his printing of Spanish names and quota- 
tions, he is singularly accurate, only a negligible number of trifling 
errors having fallen under the reviewer’s eye. 

Dr. Coester has three introductory and general chapters, but is 
stronger in his intrepid facing of the jungle of writers and works, 
nation after nation, than in his philosophy of the whole. He is, of 
course, aware of the mingling streams—Spanish and French—of literary 
tradition and formative impulse in South America, but does not clearly 
show which at any given time was the more powerful, nor give the 
reason for it. To do so would require, confessedly, a study of the reac- 
tion in literature which Spain has had upon France, and the reverse— 
itself a complex and controverted topic. But it would seem that Dr. 
Coester might have made it plainer that, at least for the past seventy- 
five years or so, Spain has been more an historical memory to educated 
South Americans, and France more a literary metropolis and inspira- 
tion. It is probable that for every Argentine or Chilean who has gone 
to Madrid for professional study or for pleasure, ten have gone to Paris. 
Such relationships, long continued, could not fail to make French lit- 
erary fashions as much the mode in large parts of South America as 
French styles in gowns and hats. 

It would be impossible, even if there were space, to follow Dr. 
Coester, with unequal steps, along the arduous path of his researches. 
The peculiar debt we owe him is the introducing Americans to an in- 
tellectual world of which almost all of them are profoundly ignorant. 
That the South Americans had universities, presses, poets, critics, before 
the United States had made more than its literary beginnings, is a fact 
which we all have known, vaguely, but with nothing like the vividness 
which the pages of this book convey. It may be that, in the course of 
his long poring over South American writers, and his epitomes of their 
books, Dr. Coester sometimes loses his sense of proportion; is betrayed 
into calling a poet great because his admiring fellow-countrymen did 
so. But as a whole he keeps his head and his poise. The immense 
productiveness of the Spanish-American literary genius—in this like its 
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Spanish prototype—necessarily makes the quantity often obscure the 
quality. Nature and the struggle for liberty have been the favorite 
themes of South American poets, and it is well known that the former is 
exuberant and the latter boundless; the result is a mighty flood of 
poetry. Before it, however, Dr. Coester keeps-his bearings well. He 
has distinctly made a contribution to the literature of knowledge, if not 


to the books of power. 
MINOR NOTICES 


Annual Report of the American Htstorical Associatt r the Yea 
1914. Volume I. (Washington, the Government Printing Office, 1916 
pp. 504.) From the proceedings of the meeting of the Association held 
at Chicago fourteen informative papers have been printed in this vol 
ume, a better representation of those presented at the sessions than has 
sometimes been the case. Those dealing with European history, a much 
larger proportion than usual by the way, are: Fresh Light upon the His 
tory of the Earliest Assyrian Period, by R. W. Rogers; the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Early Civilization in Europe, by J. H. Breasted; a 
Political Ideal of the Emperor Hadrian, by W. D. Gray; the Influence 
of the Rise of the Ottoman Turks upon the Routes of Oriental Trade, 
by A. H. Lybyer; Some Influences of Oriental Environment in the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, by Frederic Duncalf; the Feudal Noble and the 
Church as reflected in the Poems of Chrestien de Troyes, by E. H. 
McNeal; the Turco-Venetian Treaty of 1540, by T. F. Jones; the House 
of Commons and Disputed Elections, by H. R. Shipman; Tendencies 
and Opportunities in Napoleonic Studies, by G. M. Dutcher; an Ap 
proach to the Study of Napoleon’s Generalship, by R. M. Johnston. 

In the field of American history the subjects treated are: Cabinet 
Meetings under President Polk, by H. B. Learned; Tennessee and Na- 
tional Political Parties, 1850-1860, by St. George L. Sioussat; the Gene- 
sis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, by P. O. Ray; Asiatic Trade and the 
American Occupation of the Pacific Coast, by R. G. Cleland. Accom- 
panying the proceedings of the eleventh annual conference of historical 
societies are papers on the Chicago Historical Society, by O. L. Schmidt; 
Research in State History at State Universities, by James A. Wood 
burn; and Restrictions on the Use of Historical Materials, by L. J. 
Burpee. In addition to the report of the proceedings of the sixth annual 
conference of archivists, President C. H. Rammelkamp presents a 
paper on Legislation for Archivists, and Miss Ethel B. Virtue on Prin 
ciples of Classification for Archives; and there is a preliminary survey 
of the archives of Minnesota by H. A. Kellar. 

Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical Material. By L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, B.A., B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S.. M.R.A.S., Professor 
of Modern Indian History in the University of Allahabad. [ Publica- 
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tions of the Department of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer- 
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sity, no. 1.] (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 


1917, pp. x, 86, $1.00.) These lectures were published 


in accordance with a condition of the tenure of the Chair of Modern 
Indian History in Allahabad University. They were written for audi- 
ences consisting partly of Indian students, and partly of the general 
public. The first three Lectures were intended to give such audiences 
some insight into the methods of modern historical investigation. The 
fourth Lecture is an attempt to apply to the solution of a particular 
problem the theory underlying these methods (Foreword). 

It is patent that the author is concerned rather with the impression 
his special audience was to receive than with the adequacy of his lec- 
tures as an examination of the problems of historical method. 

A consideration of the lectures in the light of the needs of the given 
audience suggests a few criticisms. The author’s predilection for pollit- 
ical history and official documents may be explained in part by the 
nature of “the material with which the student of Indian history is 
called upon to deal” (jp. 81), but the omission, from his list of non- 
official sources, of newspapers and of literature, which is essential for 
the inner, “spiritual” history of a people, is to be regretted. The 
difficulties of the historian in controlling his bias and in marshalling 
his evidence (lecture III.) ought not to have been expounded without 
a setting forth of the scientific method of determining particular facts, 
so well known to students of Langlois and Seignobos. Lecture IV., 
judging by the foreword, should have been the piéce de résistance of the 
course, but it is an examination of “the relation between the influence 
of personality and the influence of such non-personal forces as heredity 
and environment, over the course taken by the world’s history”’ (p. 72). 
Certainly this is a problem in which the detailed exposition of the uses 
and defects of the different sorts of written documents, which is the 
main purpose of most of the book, is of little service. 

The foot-notes lack date and place of publication and usually the full 
name of the author. Lecture III. warns against incomplete references 
and improperly charges German scholars with making them (p. 67). 

G. C. SELLERY. 


The Drama of Savage Peoples. By Loomis Havemeyer, Ph.D., In- 
structor of Anthropology and Geography in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. (New Haven, Yale University Press; Lon- 
don, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916, pp. viii, 274, 
$1.75.) This book will be welcomed by anthropologists and historians 
as one more attempt to discover the beginnings of an important social 
institution. It will be welcomed, in spite of the fact that it is only a 
sketch, the outlines of which the writer apparently intends to fill in at 
some future time. Dr. Havemeyer is scarcely correct in declaring that 
the investigation of the drama of savage peoples is a “new enterprise ”. 
His bibliography does not contain.such important references as Mrs. 
Murray-Aynsley’s article on “ Secular and Religious Dances” (Folklore 
Journal, 1887), Mackenzie’s chapters on “ Dance and Drama” in his 
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Evolution of Literature, and Wundt’s elaborate treatment of the whole 
subject in his Vélkerpsychologie. The articles under “Drama” in 
Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics have not been 
Furthermore, Ridgeway’s learned and thought-provoking work, The 
Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Peoples (Cambridge, 
1915), appears to be unknown to Dr. Havemeyer, though he quotes Ridge- 
way’s earlier book, The Origin of Tragedy. In view of these and other 
omissions, Dr. Havemeyer might have done better if he had selected 
some ethnographical division of the subject, such as the Polynesian 
drama or that of the American Indians, and had treated it exhaustively 
in the light of his evolutionary principles. 

With these principles, however, the reviewer finds himself in entir 


accord. Having shown that there are practically no peoples so low in 
the cultural scale as to lack some form of the drama, Dr. Havemeyet 
then proceeds to trace three stages in its development. The drama be- 
gins as a form of language. Its purpose at first is to afford information 
and give expression to ideas for which speech is inadequate. In the 
magico-religious stage dramatic representations are employed for the 
purpose of multiplying plants and food animals (for instance, the Cen- 
tral Australian totemic ceremonies) or for communicating with super- 
natural beings. The final stage is reached when the magico-religious 
element disappears, and the drama becomes purely a form of amusement. 

To the savage this latter stage is of the least importance, for nothing 
very definite is accomplished by it, but to the civilized man it forms the 
greatest height to which the drama has yet reached. In these pleasur: 
plays of the savage we are able to get the closest connection between 
the drama of a low and that of a high civilization (p. 235). 


The value of the book is increased by the parallels and contrasts 
drawn between savage drama and the drama in Japan, Java, ancient 
Greece, and the Middle Ages. Dr. Havemeyer might with profit have 
devoted even more space to this comparative survey. 

Hutton WEBSTER. 


Gaius Verres: an Historical Study. By Frank Hewitt Cowles. 
[Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, edited by Charles Edwin Ben- 
nett and George Prentice Bristol, no. XX.] (New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, for Cornell University, 1917, pp. 207, $1.50.) 
This unpretending monograph is a real contribution to our understand- 
ing of the later Roman Republic. It undertakes to analyze and to pre- 
in complete form, the sum total of the 


sent (to quote its preface) 
evidence covered by the Verrine indictment”, and the author is justified 
in his claim that hitherto no such analysis has been available. 

Gaius Verres has been long a stock figure for a gross Roman cor- 
ruptionist and oppressor, just as the name of Boss Tweed is usually 
invoked when a standardized political malefactor must be held up for 
more modern reprobation. But very few even among Latin specialists 
read through the complete Verrine orations, which Cicero published as 


. 
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a rhetorical exercise after the trial and conviction of the outrageous 
propraetor; and to most of us what we know of Verres comes from 
the summaries of his case in such standard biographies of Cicero as 
those by Strachan-Davidson and Forsyth. 

Dr. Cowles now has placed the entire evidence against Verres in a 
convenient form. The ordinary student of history can make easy use 
of this repository of highly suggestive material for the study of Roman 
judicial procedure, provincial administration, fiscal management, and 
last but not least governmental and legal chicanery. In such a work, 
sound analysis is required in lieu of any daring originality of scholar- 
ship, and more than this is not attempted by the present volume. How- 
ever, the treatment of Verres’s claim to be an art connoisseur (which 
claim Dr. Cowles believes to have been considerable, despite his re- 
markable methods for filling his galleries) is an intelligent and in the 
main very convincing handling of a difficult subject. Likewise the 
arrangement of the chronology of the trial of Verres, as presented in 
the appendix, probably will be accepted as approximately final by the 
majority of students. 

The essay proper falls into seven chapters which follow mainly the 
order of the orations of Cicero, and which deal respectively with the 
early life of Verres, his praetorship, his maladministration of justice in 
Sicily, his treatment of Sicilian taxation problems, his thefts of prop- 
erty and works of art, his crimes in connection with the pirates, and 
finally his return to Rome, prosecution, and exile. 

A few slips in the Latin spellings have been noted, but none serious 
enough to decrease the value of this highly useful, if not correspondingly 
original monograph. 

WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 


The Geography of Strabo. With an English translation by Horace 
Leonard Jones, A.M., Ph.D., based in part upon the unfinished version of 
John R. S. Sterrett, Ph.D., LL.D. In eight volumes. Volume I. [Loeb 
Classical Library.] (London, William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1917, pp. xlii, 531, $1.50.) The treatise of Strabo, as 
Professor Sterrett’s introduction points out, is more than a mere geog- 
raphy—it is an historical geography and it is a philosophy of geography. 
He might have added that, in the loss of its Alexandrian sources, it is 
one of the most interesting monuments of ancient culture. It reveals not 
only the amount of geographical knowledge accessible to a contemporary 
of Cicero and Horace in the libraries of Alexandria and Rome but the in- 
telligence which he could presuppose in his readers. The world moves 
and we know much that they could not know. But there is nothing in 
Strabo so funny as the statement by an eminent modernist authority on 
logic and education that “men thought the world was flat until Colum- 
bus thought it round”. 

This first of the projected eight volumes, containing the first two 
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books of the geography, is mainly concerned with introductory 


—criticism of the astronomy or the geography of Eratosthen 
parchus, Polybius, and Posidonius, a defense of the geographical 
accuracy of Homer, which recalls the eloquent tirade in Eothen, demon- 
strations of the sphericity and estimates of the size of the earth, specu 
lation on the causes of ocean currents and of the geological transforma 
tions to which sea-shells found far inl . Strabo argues 
that geography is a science serviceable to statesmen and generals. For 
these purposes his geography is superseded. It is no longer possible 
to “wrap” either world politics or “the church of God in Strabo’s 
cloak”. But his work is still indispensable to the student of history and 
especially to the student of the history of science and culture. 

Dr. Jones’s translation is in the main trustworthy and proves him 
entirely competent to revise and continue the work of his teacher, | 
fessor Sterrett. He has misapprehended two or three technical passages 
and sometimes fails to catch the precise force of philosophical terms 
that belong to the vocabulary of the liberally educated man of post- 
classical antiquity. But there are not enough of these lapses to impair 
the value of his work, and to catalogue them here would give an unfair 
impression of the general soundness of his scholarship 

PAUL SHOREY. 


Procopius. With an English translation by H. B. Dewing. 
volumes. Volumes I., II. History of the Wars, Books I-IV. 
Classical Library.] (London, William Heinemann; New York, 
Putnam’s Sons, 1916, pp. xv, 582, 488, $1.50 per volume.) It is pleasant 
to see the Loeb Classical Library giving some place to products of 
3yzantine literature, following in that particular the example of the 
famous Bibliotheca Teubneriana. It is to be hoped that this initiative 
will bring to those interested in classics a better understanding of the 
real importance of Byzantine literature for the study of the classics, 
which cannot reasonably be isolated in the general development of 
Hellenism and have much to gain, if they are properly placed in 
historical evolution of the Greek spirit and the Greek language. 

It is fortunate that Procopius has been chosen as the first Byzantine 
writer to appear in the Loeb Classical Library. He is, indeed, the main 
source for one of the most brilliant periods in Byzantine history, that 
of Justinian. Of Procopius’s History of the Wars, Mr. Dewing, assist- 
ant professor in Princeton University, formerly professor at Robert 
College in Constantinople, has now published the two books of the 
Persian War and the two of the Vandalic War. According to the 
scheme of the Loeb Library, the first volume opens with a brief intro- 
duction, and every volume ends with a copious and very useful index. 
The introduction deals in a summary manner with the personality of 
Procopius, his life, his quality as an eye-witness of the events he 


describes, his writings, and their historical value and style. The ques- 
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tion, once so much debated, of the genuineness and authority of the 
Secret History is clearly expounded. We may perhaps regret the absence 
of a brief historical survey of the period covered by Procopius’s writ- 
ings, as that history is so little known by the public and such a chapter 
would have contributed much to the comprehension of the text and the 
more so as the explanatory foot-notes under the English translation, 
particularly in the first volume, are very few. 

The introductian is followed by a short bibliography mentioning six 
works connected with Procopius. It is supposed to be a selection, and 
therefore I am surprised to see mentioned an old German Programm 
(W. Gundlach, Quaestiones Procopianae, Hanau, 1861), and an article 
in Russian (B. Pancenko, “On the Secret History of Procopius”, 
Vizantiiskii Vremennik, II., 1895), and not the general and more acces- 
sible works of Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur 
(second ed., 1897), and Ch. Diehl, Justinien et la Civilisation Byzantine 
au VIe Siécle (1901), both of which, beside their valuable articles on 
Procopius, contain excellent bibliographies for further study. 

The text of Procopius followed by Mr. Dewing is that of Haury, 
published in 1905-1913 in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. I confess I do 
not see the principle which led the translator in the choice of the few 
critical readings, some of merely orthographic interest, he prints in the 
notes. I think it would have been better simply to follow Haury’s text, 
as Mr. Dewing does, and to omit entirely the readings of the manu- 
scripts, except in the very few cases where there was, in the interest 
of the translation, a substantial reason to do otherwise. 

I regret that not being a specialist in English I cannot pronounce 
upon the qualities of Mr. Dewing’s translation. But judging by what 
I hear from some reliable authorities, it is the result of very consci- 
entious work and combines the two most important features in such a 
publication, accuracy and elegance. 

P. VAN DEN VEN. 


Sardinia in Ancient Times. By E. S. Bouchier, M.A. (Oxford, B. 
H. Blackwell, 1917, pp. 185, $1.75.) In this, his latest synthetic essay, 
Mr. Bouchier again demonstrates his ability and scholarship. The 
skillful avoidance of controversial topics, the simplicity of style, the 
frequent reference to literary and epigraphic sources, which character- 
ized his accounts of Spain and Syria, have been applied to this of 
Sardinia. Paucity of material which may be used in a semi-popular 
work of this character has led the author to include cavemen and 
Gregory the Great in his survey. The account follows the line of 
least resistance and greatest information in that it is almost wholly 
archaeological. “The chapter on the Prehistoric Age is little but a 
description of the chief classes of antiques.” Legendary History is 
given in the words (translated) of Diodorus, Silius, Pausanias, pseudo- 
Aristotle, and Solinus. Geography, legend, and anthropological research 
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are combined to establish the dominant influence of Africa upon the 
island and its people. The resemblance to Spain in this matter is men- 
tioned, while the chapters on Carthaginian and Roman republican rule 
bring out at least one more feature common to Spanish and Sardinian 
tribes: that they valiantly resisted foreign domination. Other interest- 
ing parallels are noted in the imperial period, during which the Romans 
exerted a marked influence upon the islanders. 

The contests of Romans, Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Byzantines for 
control of Sardinia are given in a chapter on the Later Empire. With 
them are interwoven the threads of church history, the conclusion 
being based on the letters of Gregory the Great, “since they do some- 
thing to illustrate the social and religious condition of the island in 
this age of transition from ancient to modern history” 

Natural Products and Commerce, a section inserted for some un- 
known reason between two historical chapters, compares favorably 
with the Britannica article on the subject. It is even better, for Mr. 
Bouchier has included a proverb and a fish story, not to be found in the 
Encyclopaedia. But in the pages devoted to Carales, the Chief Cities 
of Sardinia, Architecture and the Arts, and Religion, the author is least 
satisfactory. Mr. Bouchier has essayed the difficult task of writing a 
technical work in a popular style. The scholar will long for more 
critical apparatus, the layman will be bewildered by scientific details. 
Still both will find much that is worth while and valuable. 


V. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirty-Third Year of the Reign 
of King Henry the Second, A. D. 1186-1187. [Publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, vol. XXXVII.] (London, St. Catherine Press, 1915, pp. 1, 
287.) The present roll contains historical material of about the same 
variety and in about the same quantity as its immediate predecessors, 
which have been noticed in previous numbers of this periodical (XVIII. 
388; XX. 190; XXI. 172). The name of the editor is not specified, but 
the introduction is so characteristic of Mr. Round with regard to style 
and content, that there seems to be little doubt about his authorship. 
Entries upon the roll of a peculiar nature or an exceptional interest 
rarely escape his observation, and the introduction is consequently a 
fairly comprehensive guide to items of these sorts. The most impor- 
tant of them are the accounts for the scutage of Galloway, paid by,the 
knights who had not gone with the king on his expedition in the pre- 
vious year, and for the tallage, levied on the royal demesne and on the 
lands of royal tenants then in the king’s hands. These the editor 
treats at some length, pointing out the principal additions made to our 
knowledge of these forms of taxation. He gives the usual extensive 


space to the genealogy of the families of royal ministers and leading 
nobles and to the history of their possessions. More briefly he notices 


such subjects as the itinerary of the king, the deeds of other members 
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of the royal family, the royal castles, the administration of the vacant 
bishoprics and abbacies, and the passage of prominent persons to and 
from England. He mentions a few aspects of legal and judicial de- 
velopment, but for the most part he ignores the numerous illustrations 
of the ordinary working of Henry’s judicial and administrative machine. 
These constitute the most valuable contribution made by the record, 
but their general similarity to entries in earlier rolls probably justifies 
the editor’s emphasis. W. E. Lunt. 


San Pedro Nolasco, Fundador de la Orden de la Merced (Siglo 
XIII.). Por Fray Pedro N. Pérez. (Barcelona, E. Subirana, 1915, pp. 
253, 3 pesetas.) This volume adds little to our knowledge of San Pedro 
Nolasco. There were already several works on the Order of the Merced 
which left comparatively little to be gleaned concerning him, and more- 
over, “the intimate details and precise dates” of his actions are 
very few. 

The facts of the saint’s life as Fray Pedro sets them forth may be 
briefly summarized. Nolasco was of French extraction, but the names 
of his parents and the date of his birth are unknown. He went to 
Barcelona about 1208 and ten years later founded the order for the 
redemption of captives from the Moslems. He himself redeemed 890, 
and the total number rescued during the time he was at the head of the 
order amounted to 2718. In 1249 he resigned the generalship; he died 
seven years later. His advice was much sought by King James the Con- 
queror, whom he aided in many ways. During his lifetime his order 
spread widely and branches were established in Majorca, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Valencia, and Languedoc. After some opposition he was 
canonized in 1628, his name was inscribed in the Roman Martyrology 
in 1655, and nine years ‘later the office for his feast was placed in the 
Roman Breviary for January 29. 

The most important sources are the Documento de los Sellos, which 
was drawn up only four years after his death in order to set forth all 
the facts which were known about his life and character, and the 
Memoirs of the second head of the order, which “contain important 
notices concerning the life of the saint”. The author has utilized these 
sources very fully and carefully. He argues that the order was founded 
in 1218, that it was at first a military order, that it was not an off-shoot 
from the Dominicans, and that Nolasco himself was, and remained, a 
lay-brother. Aside from proving these points, all of which have been 
subjects of controversy, his main interests are in glorifying the founder 
of his order, and in writing a work of edification for pious readers. 

The bibliography is very incomplete and does not show the extent 
of the author’s researches; in fact it contains only a part of the works 
which he has used and cited in his notes. When he writes of con- 
temporary events not directly connected with his subject, he sometimes 


falls into error, notably in his brief account of the Albigensians. 
D. C. M. 
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Privilegis i Ordinacions de | ‘alls Pirenenques. 
ran Valls Taberner. Volume I. Vall d'Aran. | Textes di 
(Barcelona, La Casa de Caritat, 1915, pp. xxvii, 199.) The S 
have long been known to history as a region of political curiosities, 
from the municipalities of the Basques to the “ Republic” of Andorra. 
Between these two more widely celebrated communities are a series of 
less conspicuous valley settlements whose curious institutions, notably 
their medieval federations or traités de lies et de passeries, have been 
ably investigated by several French scholars. It has remained, how 
ever, for the present volume to present for the first time a body of 
carefully edited original materials upon certain Aragonese 
this phase of Pyrenean history. 

The Vall d’Aran lies near the centre of the range 
far the most important of these mountain valleys, both historically 
economically. Like most of them, it crosses the main axis of the ridge 
and has long served as a means of Franco-Spanish communication. In 
fact, the picture presented by these documents of the medieval inter- 
course—political, commercial, and pastoral—between Gascony and t 
Spanish kingdoms refutes once more that trite supposition regarding the 
“barriers” imposed by mountain ranges. 

The volume comprises an elaborately annotated historical and bib- 
liographical introduction, followed by fifty Latin and Catalan charters 
of the period 1265-1496, of which most of the originals are in the Archivo 
de la Corona de Aragon, in Barcelona. The documents are well chosen 
as to subject-matter and present data upon a wide range of topics: the 


imperialistic schemes of James the Conqueror (1265), which partly 


explain the fact that Aran is politically Spanish to-day, whereas geo- 
graphically it is French; Pyrenean town government in the early four- 
teenth century; the administration of justice; royal taxation; the regu- 
lation of prices, coinage, and fairs; trade and pastoral migrations 
between Gascony and Aragon; the co-operation of Aran in the Sardinian 
wars and in the defense against the French (1381). The collection 
offers excellent opportunities to trace various Aragonese and Pyrenean 
institutions through a considerable period of time. An interesting 
illustration is the office of procurador or representative of the crown 
of Aragon in Aran, a post which apparently combined some of the 
democratic attributes of the Castilian Cortes deputy of the same name 
with the executive authority of the Aragonese justicia. 

The bibliographical data of the introduction might well have been 
improved with citations of recent studies in this field by Cavaillés in the 
Revue Historique (1910), Chevalier in the Revue des Pyrénées (1906), 
and Boissonnade in the Annales du Midi (1905). Furthermore, the 
student investigator will probably feel that the space given to some of 
the fifteenth-century confirmations of earlier charters, which are printed 
elsewhere in the volume, ought to have been devoted to more valuable 
material. But these two minor deficiencies in no way detract from the 
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real value of this inaugural volume of a series which will evidently be 

an important contribution to Pyrenean historiography and will fully 

maintain the high standards of present-day Catalan scholarship. 
Jutius KLEIN. 


Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville. By J. A. Lovat-Fraser, M.A. 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1916, pp. x, 146, $1.10.) In one im- 
portant particular Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s study of Dundas is disappointing. 
Dundas, as the cabinet colleague and social intimate of Pitt, must always 
be interesting. The story of his impeachment, moreover, when well 
told, as it is in Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s pages, will long continue to have 
an interest for students of English history of the period of the last 
wars with France, and also for those of the working of British parlia- 
mentary institutions. But to-day the fame or notoriety of Dundas lies 
mainly in the fact that he was for a quarter of a century the political 
boss of Scotland. He began the career that made him famous in 1782, 
when Shelburne reappointed him as lord advocate, called him into the 
cabinet, and made him also treasurer of the navy, and keeper of the 
Scottish signet for life; and his career as boss did not end until 1806. 
Shelburne in 1782 bestowed on Dundas “the recommendation of all 
offices which should fall vacant in Scotland”. This patronage was the 
key to the power of Dundas north of the Tweed. Entrusted with this 
patronage, and also with much patronage other than Scottish, which he 
drew to himself at Whitehall, Dundas was successful as boss to a 
greater degree than any of the three or four bosses of Scotland who had 
exercised power from the Union to 1782. 

It is Dundas as a boss that makes the strongest appeal to students 
to-day. But Mr. Lovat-Fraser intimates that it is not at present pos- 
sible to tell the complete story of Dundas, and adds “nor is that the 
object of this sketch”. 

Until the voluminous papers and documents at Melville Castle, 
the home of Dundas, and at Arniston in Midlothian, the home of his 
ancestors [he continues], are rendered accessible to research, no biog- 
raphy is possible. In 1887, Mr. George Omond published a history of 
the family of Dundas of Arniston, and stated that, as originally planned, 
the work included a memoir of its most distinguished member. He 
added, however, that it was afterwards decided to omit his letters at 
Arniston, and to make them, with the papers at Melville Castle, the 
groundwork of a separate biography of Dundas. This has never been 
done, and until those papers and the numerous other documents at the 
Record Office and elsewhere are examined or published, it would be idle 
to attempt a complete account of Dundas’s career. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Omond’s life of Dundas has not appeared. 
It is also unfortunate, in view of the material that is available outside 
Melville Castle and Arniston, that Mr. Lovat-Fraser was so easily dis- 
couraged from attempting the larger task, and preparing, as he is 
obviously capable of doing, a study of Dundas in the peculiar realm of 
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politics that he made so exclusively his own. Mr. Lovat-Fraser has 


written a discriminating and interesting biography of Dundas as a 


parliamentarian, as the holder of various offices of cabinet rank, and as 


a figure in social life in London and Edinburgh. But Dundas ranks 
with Newcastle and George III. as one of the three great political 
bosses of the eighteenth century; and despite Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s book, 
we are still waiting for adequate studies of the methods and achieve- 
ments of all these three bosses. 

EpWARD PorrI1 


Thirty-Seven Years of Holland-American Relations, 1803 to 1840. 
By Peter Hoekstra. (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans-Sevensma Company, 
1916, pp. 184, $1.00.) This book opens with a general introduction 
which are sketched several different lines of connection between Hol- 
land and North America. Having afforded the reader this his- 
torical background, the author devotes the remainder of his study to a 
thorough investigation of the relations between the United States and 
Holland during a specially chosen period—the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the years from 1803 to 1813 relations between the two countries 
grew out of trade and navigation. Americans reaped considerable 
profit until Holland, virtually annexed to France, was subjected to the 
restrictions of Napoleon’s Continental System; thus French decrees 
and British Orders in Council practically ruined American trade with 
Holland from 1808 to 1813. When Holland had regained its 
pendence after the overthrow of Napoleon, the United States lost no 
time in demanding compensation for the injuries sustained “by the 
unwarrantable seizures, destruction, and even confiscation” of American 
property in Dutch ports. These spoliation claims were dropped in 1820 
when it dawned upon American diplomats that France, not Holland, 
was the real offender against American neutrality. 

Meanwhile, the United States had decided upon the policy of partial 
reciprocity in its trade relations with Holland. From 1818 to 1840 
commercial intercourse gave rise to the only questions at issue between 
the two nations, especially with reference to the discriminations prac- 
tised by the Dutch government in favor of its own commercial and 
trading classes. After years of dispute diplomatic negotiations culmi- 
nated in the conclusion of a commercial treaty which produced a more 
perfect reciprocity and a more friendly understanding. 

Mr. Hoekstra’s readable book is supplied with a good bibliography 
and plentiful foot-note references to hitherto unused manuscripts in 
American, British, and Dutch archives and to books in French, Dutch, 
and English. An index would have made the study complete. 

J. VAN DER ZEE, 
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Obstacles to Peace. By S. S. McClure. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. xxiii, 487, $2.00.) Mr. McClure’s 
book, is the result of the ten months which he spent in Europe last 
year, during the course of which he visited Germany, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, France, and England. With fine discretion 
he leaves on one side the question of conflicting territorial claims and 
is chiefly concerned in presenting to us the state of mind prevalent 
amongst the different peoples, and in describing “the extraordinary 
hatreds, contempts, and horrors that divide the warring nations”. The 
mutual distrust and moral cleavage between the two sides form, in his 
opinion, the most serious obstacles to peace. 

The author appreciates fully the fact that in attempting to bring 
about an amicable and permanent settlement the question of responsi- 
bility cannot be ignored; for there can be no durable peace if the 
factors which first disturbed it are not understood and provided against. 
He devotes, therefore, much of his earlier chapters to a description of 
international conditions immediately previous to the outbreak of the 
war, and this part of the book may be said to be historical in character. 
He gives a well-proportioned review of Germany’s plans for the de- 
velopment of Mesopotamia and fully emphasizes the significance of her 
aspirations in this quarter. The author is convinced that she was 
determined at all hazards to keep the road clear from Hamburg to 
Bagdad. “The fate of Turkey”, he says, “is the issue of this war”. 
Mr. McClure also presents a summary which covers the crises of the 
decade that followed 1904 and appends a discussion of Anglo-German 
relations after 1912. From the historian’s point of view this is the 
most important portion of his work, for he publishes the text of the 
proposed treaty that was to settle the terms upon which Germany and 
Great Britain planned to arrange the differences caused by the Bagdad 
Railway. The general purport of this agreement has been known and 
its text already printed in newspapers; but it is well that Americans 
should understand its significance, for it goes far to disprove the Ger- 
man theory of Einkretsung ascribed to Sir Edward Grey. It is a pity 
that Mr. McClure did not also publish the accompanying understanding 
so nearly reached by the two nation’s in reference to disputed questions 
in Africa. 

In these chapters, as in his description of the crisis of 1914 and his 
discussion of Belgian neutrality, the author does not assume the tone 
of a scientific historian. But Mr. McClure has collected a large quan- 
tity of documents and excerpts from the writings of historians and 
publicists which will prove useful for purposes of reference. He has 
exercised excellent judgment in his selection and presented them in con- 
venient form and compass. The book is primarily designed for the 
general public, but every teacher of recent European history will be 
glad to have it on his shelves. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
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El Descubrimiento de América en la Historia de Euro 
B. Teran. (Buenos Aires, Coni Hermanos, 1916, pp. 196.) <A stud 
of the colonial history of Tucuman, Sefor Teran has set himself 
preliminary task of explaining the whole era of discovery 
tion in America by relating it to certain aspects of the previou 
of Europe—feudalism, the political evolution of the 
development of their commerce, their traffic with the East, and the 
sons why Italy, though furnishing the discoverer, could not take 
leading part in the work of discovery and colonization. Already in 15; 
we find Lopez de Gomara declaring that “the greatest affair since 


creation of the world, apart from the incarnation and death of Him who 


created it, is the discovery of the Indies”. [Tor this great work it was 


requisite to call into action a race having a more powertu 
unity than the Italian. 

The design of Senor Teran is, it will be seen, analogou 
Professor Cheyney’s European Background of American Hi 
Professor Hart’s American Nation series. Sefior Teran’s b 
based on so much solid learning, and is written in a more 
style, but has many merits; and it is instructive to see the ant 
of the great movement of American discovery and exploration 
appear to one whose interest lies not in the English settl 
North America, but in the great southward empire int 


poured so mighty a stream of effort. 


Proceedings of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Volume V.., 
1905-1912. Edited by Otis Grant Hammond, Superintendent of the 
Society. (Concord, 1917, pp. 443.) In this volume the society’s pro- 
ceedings for seven years are fully recorded and eleven papers read be- 
fore it are printed. Of the latter, the most important is Mr. Hammond's 
careful and instructive article, of some fifty pages, on the Tories of 
New Hampshire. There is an entertaining address by the late Frank B. 
Sanborn, on Dartmouth College, its Founders and Hinderers. Three 
biographical articles, the first by F. P. Wells, the second by John Scales, 
and the third by Victor C. Sanborn, treat of Col. Israel Morey, a pioneer 
of the upper Connecticut Valley, of Gen. Thomas Bartlett, Revolution- 
ary officer, and of the Rev. Stephen Bachiler, for whose vindication an 
interesting and in some ways substantial plea is made. Other papers 
Oyster River 


relate to matters more local—the Pascataqua Bridge, tl 


Massacre, and Chester Fifty Years Ago. 


Publications of the Colonial Soctety of Massachusetts. 
XVIII. Transactions, 1915-1916. (Boston, the society, 
In this handsome volume the longest contribution is one 
Matthews, on Harvard Commencement Days, 1642 to 1916, to the dati 
and defining of which he succeeds in devoting seventy-five pages, 


on the conscientious researches made toward the edition of the 
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college records which he is preparing for the society. A contribution 
of almost equal length, and of greater interest, is Professor Edmund B. 
Delabarre’s paper on Early Interest in Dighton Rock. This is apparently 
the beginning of an elaborate investigation of the whole subject of in- 
scriptions, the present installment giving the history of the first dis- 
covery by white settlers, of the first drawing, by John Danforth, 1680, 
of Cotton Mather’s drawings of 1690 and 1712, drawings (as one might 
expect) “without a peer in misrepresentation”, and of the visits made 
and accounts given by the various persons known to have inspected the 
rock in the early eighteenth century. Among the early visits recorded 
are those of Dean Berkeley and John Smibert. Professor Delabarre 
clears up the confusion about Isaac Greenwood’s letters on the subject. 
Of these letters and of several early drawings photographic reproduc- 
tions are given in the volume. Dr. A. H. Buffinton of Williams College 
breaks what is substantially new ground in an important field by an in- 
telligent paper on New England and the Western Fur-trade. Two other 
papers of interest are those of Mr. Albert Matthews on the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1774, and of Mr. Winslow Warren on the Pil- 
grims in Holland and America. Mr. W. C. Ford prints the diary kept 
by George Washington from August I to October 18, 1776. 


Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. Volume V., 1672-1674. (Salem, Essex Institute, 1916, pp. 
501.) The records of the Essex courts and the papers illustrative of 
them continue to be presented after the same plan pursued in the pre- 
ceding volumes, and with the same intelligence and skill in condensation 
and the same completeness of indexing. With some slight differences 
because of later date, these records, depositions, examinations, wills, in- 
ventories, continue to supply a marvellous profusion of data on life, law, 
and habits in colonial Massachusetts, on agriculture and trade and the 
development of industries, on misdemeanors and disputes, on clothing, 
furniture, and tools, on church life and rural thinking. Neither Salem 
nor any other town in the county affords any case of witchcraft in the 


voluminous records of these years. 


Ancient Town Records. Volume I. New Haven Town Records, 
1649-1662. Edited by Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D. [New Haven 
Colony Historical Society.] (New Haven, the society, 1917, pp. 547.) 
In 1857 the first volume of the records of the colony of New Haven 
was printed by the state of Connecticut, and in the following year a 
second volume completed these records to 1665. The present volume 
contains the records of “a Court held at New Haven”, and those of 
“the General Court for New Haven”, later called the “town meeting”. 
There are also included the minutes of five sessions of the “ selectmen”. 
The matter of the volume is concerned with a great variety of small 
things, the trifles that make the every-day life of a neighborhood. Fines 
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are inflicted on those careless citizens who forget their “ watch”, 

fail to train, who have not the specified amount of powder, whose chil 
dren indulge in “disorderly walking” on the Sabbath day, as well 
for drunkenness, lying, and theft. Orders are issued for fence-buil 
and repair, seats are assigned in the meeting-house, cattle branded, 
estates settled, claims between neighbors adjusted, all with equal atten- 
tion to detail. The book is edited with Mr. Dexter's usual painstaking 


skill. 


Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1660-19106. 
With a preface by S. A. Ashe. Second edition. 
Edwards and Broughton Printing Company, published by 
1916, pp. 732, $4.00.) As the result of many requests, this volume, 
which was reviewed by me in the Review of October, 1915, has been 
made available to the public in a second edition. The first edition, of 
1914, was limited, and distributed by the author. This new edition 
marks a great improvement, especially in form of arrangement; and 
contains considerable new matter of permanent interest and value. 
These additions, amounting to exactly one hundred pages of text, are 
supplemented by six rare maps and a thoroughly adequate index of 
forty-four pages. The most important additions are “ Wilmington in 
the Forties”, eight papers by John MacLaurin which originally ap- 
peared in the local newspapers; three reports on Wilmington trade, 
1815, 1843, 1872; the sketch, by Miss Rosa Pendleton Chiles, the 
distinguished French scientist Alyre Raffeneau Delile, vice-consul in 
North Carolina (1802-1806); and an extended history of Wilmington 
churches. Forty-nine new subjects are dealt with; and many brief 
additions and emendations have been made. New excerpts, from ad- 
dresses and published writings, of Catherine Albertson, J. G. deR. Ham- 
ilton, J. J. Blair, J. O. Carr, Walker Meares, J. D. Cox, Rosa Pendleton 
Chiles, and R. B. Slocum are included. The book’s most interesting 
chapter remains “ Blockade Running”’, slightly extended; and mention 
should be made of the brief new chapter on the “Use of Torpedoes in 
the Cape Fear River during the War”. On the whole, it may be said 
that this volume constitutes a contribution, of permanent value 
historical literature, not only of North Carolina, but also of the United 
States. The author acknowledges his special indebtedness to Capt. S. A. 
Ashe and to Miss Rosa Pendleton Chiles. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 


The Virginia Committee System and the American Revolution 
James Miller Leake, Ph.D., Associate in History, Bryn Mawr College. 


(Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 1917, pp. ix, 157, $1.75.) This 


/ 


is a work of considerable importance, especially the first part. Basing 
his research on Dr. Jameson’s article, “The Origin of the Standing- 
Committee System in American Legislative Bodies”, the author has 
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made good use of the series of Journals of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, published in recent years. Dr. Leake shows that Virginia 
was the first colony in America to develop a system of standing com- 
mittees for the transaction of business. The committee feature of 
American legislative bodies is supposed to have originated in Congress 
in 1789. On the contrary, it came into existence in the Virginia as- 
sembly in the seventeenth century, and by the time of the Revolution 
was almost as fully developed as it is to-day. Congress simply borrowed 
the Virginia committee system, which was perfectly familiar to Madi- 
son, who had served on important committees in the Virginia legis- 
lature. 

Besides the chapter on the committees of the House of Burgesses, 
which is really a contribution, the author discusses at length the Vir- 
ginia committees of correspondence of 1759 and 1773. The committee 
of correspondence of 1773 is hardly analogous to the-committees of the 
House of Burgesses, since it was really not a legislative committee at 
all but a revolutionary junta engaged in arranging for the coming re- 
volt. Yet it is well to have a careful study of a movement so fraught 
with momentous consequences. 

Perhaps Dr. Leake lays a little too much stress on the representative 
character of the House of Burgesses. He adopts the view, somewhat 
challenged by recent research, that the Revolution in Virginia moved 
so smoothly because there was little opposition to it. If he had extended 
his study of the Revolutionary committee system to the Committee of 
Safety and the county committees of 1774-1775, he would have modified 
his conclusions. In fact it was due to the perfect organization of the 
colony through the local committees, not to unanimity of opinion, that 
loyalism made no headway in Virginia. There were many Tories in 
Virginia, but the committees gave them no chance to raise their heads 
in the beginning of the Revolution and they were gradually driven from 
the state. 

An extension of Dr. Leake’s monograph is desirable. He has talent 
for research and has made an excellent beginning. He has it in him to 
write a very valuable book on the committee system in early American 
politics. He should study the committees in the Virginia May Conven- 
tion of 1776, and, above all, Jefferson’s most important committee activ- 


ity in the Virginia House of Delegates in the October session of 1776, 


when the democratic leader began his great reforms. 
H. J. EcKENRODE. 


George Washington’s Accounts of Expenses while Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army, 1775-1783. Reproduced in Facsimile 
with Annotations by John C. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Chief, Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress. (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. vii, 155, $10.00.) When Washington was 
chosen by the Continental Congress to be the commander-in-chief of 
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the armies he stated in accepting that he would make 1 harg 
his services but would keep an exact account of his expenses, and th 
he doubted not the Congress would discharge. At the close of the war 
he made out with his own hand two copies of his expense accout 
transmitting one, together with vouchers, etc., to the Board of Treas 
ury, retaining one copy himself. It is from the latter, among the Wash 
ington Papers in the Library of Congress, that the present facsimile 


reproduction is made. 


The account as rendered by Washington is made up from sun 
expense books and memoranda kept by aides, stewards, housekeepers, 
and others, and is therefore summary in character; nevertheless it con- 


tains many items of detail that are of peculiar interes r insta 


this statement, together with the memoranda on which it is based, fu 
nishes much new information concerning Washington's movements, as 


well as the character of the commander’s expenditures. An interesti1 
and historically valuable series of entries is that of payments for secret 


service. From 1778 this was conducted chiefly under the direction « 


Maj. Benjamin Tallmadge. Washington carefully concealed the names 
of his secret agents (the identity of some of them has been established 


from other sources), but he testifies in a note to the debt of obligati 


due them from the public. 

The entries in the account are copiously and judiciously illuminated 
by the editor, drawing his materials chiefly from the documents which 
accompanied Washington’s statement and from other Washington 
papers. Items otherwise obscure or meaningless are made clear and 
given a genuine interest through explanation of their purpose, analysis 
of their details, or other intimate touch. There are also numerous briet 
biographical and personal notes as well as occasional notes of some 
length helpfully setting forth a bit of historical background. It is for- 
tunate that the editing of this document has fallen to the hand of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, whose intimate knowledge of the Washington Papers and 
of the personnel surrounding the commander-in-chief eminently fits him 
for the task. His performance of the task deserves only commenda- 
tion. The reviewer may however be permitted to suggest one probable 
misapprehension of the editor: on page 127 he refers to the doubtfu 
meaning of “at Providore”. If for “at” he will read “as” the mean- 


ing, it is believed, will be clear. 


Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. Edited by Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D., Secretary. Centenary Series, volume I. (Jackson, Miss., 
1916, pp. 664.) The designation “Centenary Series” indicates the in- 
tention to commemorate, by several volumes, the one hundredth ann 
versary of Mississippi’s admission into the Union in 1817; the relation 
to that event, however, is not closer than in the case of the preceding 


volumes of the society. Indeed, like them, it is devoted chiefly to the 
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history of the period of Civil War and Reconstruction. Two-thirds of 
the volume is occupied by a valuable paper by J. S. McNeily, entitled 
From Organization to Overthrow of the Mississippi Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and nearly a fourth of it to an historical sketch, mingled with 
personal experiences, of the Walthall Brigade in the Army of Tennessee, 
C.S.A., 1862-1865, by E. T. Sykes, formerly adjutant general of the 
brigade. The remaining contents are: a list of British Land Grants in 
West Florida, compiled by Mrs. Dunbar Rowland; a history of Com- 
pany C, Second Mississippi Regiment, in the Spanish-American War, 
by J. M. Robertshaw; and two articles by G. J. Leftwich, the one de- 
voted to Col. George Strother Gaines (younger brother of Gen. Ed- 
mund P. Gaines), and other Pioneers in the Mississippi Territory, the 
other to the Natchez Trail and other roads in the territory. 


The Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan. Edited by Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History and Politics 
in Princeton University. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1917, 
pp. iv, 97, $1.00.) This diary was decidedly worthy of publication. It 
discloses much regarding its author’s personality, and so bears sig- 
nificantly on the history of our Civil War. Its lifelike pictures of real 
campaigning in a foreign country are calculated to impart more just 
ideas on that subject than our people generally entertain. The true 
character of our “citizen soldiery” is presented with a tinge of preju- 
dice but essentially in colors true to the original. And much interesting 
information is given in reference to certain episodes of the Mexican 
War—particularly the march from Matamoros to Victoria and Tampico 
(pp. 21-50), the siege of Vera Cruz (pp. 53-73), and the battle of Cerro 
Gordo (pp. 79-90). In his account of this battle McClellan makes a 
distinctly important contribution to the history of Pillow’s operations, 
with which he was intimately associated as engineer officer, and— 
abundantly supported by Engineers Tower and Stevens, Colonel Camp- 
bell (second in command), Colonel Haskell (whose regiment did the 
fighting), and other excellent officers—shows that in reality they were 
a burlesque of war. To the same extent he throws light upon Ripley’s 
history, for one reading the latter’s pages (II. 72-73) would form an 
essentially erroneous opinion of the affair. Light is also thrown upon 
the value of official statements, for whereas General Patterson’s report 
is calculated to convey the impression that Pillow was wounded in 
conducting a charge with conspicuous “gallantry” “at the head” of 
his brigade, McClellan mentions (p. 84) that he received a shot while 
making himself small by squatting down with his back to the foe and 
thereupon ran immediately for the rear. The editor provides a brief but 
good introduction and a considerable number of useful notes, which 
mainly consist of biographical data or of illustrative excerpts from 
contemporary sources. It would have been well to give the Spanish 
for “ligna” (i. e., linea) on page 18, “ Polance” (1. e., piloncillo) on 
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page 49, “escopette” (i. e., escopeta) on page 56, and 
(1. e., Santa Anna) on page 77. One can hardly state that Santa 
rebelled “immediately ” after the coronation of | 
A few accents are missing, and a few misprints (e. 
on p. 24, “ Puerto” for Puente on p. 77 and “ Vergera”™ for Vergara in 
the index) occur. The map is almost illegible. 

stin H. SMITH. 


Galusha A. Grow, Father of the Homestcad Law. By James T. Du- 
Bois and Gertrude S. Mathews. (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. xi, 305, $1.75.) With the exception of a 
few fragments of a projected autobiography and the oral statements 
of his old age, Galusha A. Grow left behind him nothing of special ust 


1 


to his biographers, who have drawn their materials for this work from 


the Congressional Globe. Such values as the work may have they have 


obscured by vagueness of general statement and by infrequent 
supporting references and even dates. It cannot either impres 
learned or enlighten the ignorant to have an elementary statem«e 

the text supported by the simple foot-note “ Shosuke Sato” 

and it shows ingenuousness to ascribe a generalization upot » wishes 
of the West to “Benton, Abridgment of Debates” (p. 57) without 
further specification as to the part of the sixteen tomes from which 
the generalization is drawn. Only the well-informed will identify the 
work cited (p. 63) as “ Haney, Railroad Grants”. The text is adorned 
with frequent physiological and theatrical metaphors, and “terrain” 
“folkland”, and “commonage ”, «<1 as synonymous for the public 
domain, match the vivid but usual “politicianly”’, “ rancore: 


1 


“flavorful”, and “ exampling”’. ‘ffort has been made 
to hunt 

lucidity of arrangement or grasp of problem to 

treatment. 

In the scarcity of books dealing with the public lands this one will 
have some value. It traces the public domain as an issue in politics 
through the dozen years between 1850, when Grow secured David 
Wilmot’s seat in the House, and 1862. The preliminary sketch is based 
not upon a study of the sources on the public lands but upon the his- 
torical references gleaned from the speeches of these dozen years. A 
congressman at twenty-six and a practical frontiersman, Grow entered 
public life with a vision of free homesteads, though not himself ex- 
perienced in the existing land law. The free-land movement was in 
1850 too old and too much a part of the frontier for any convert like 
Grow to have done much to deflect its course. It was a convenient 
club for Northern congressmen out for Southern heads, but had no 
“parent” such as the agricultural college land grant had in Justin 
Morrill. It was Grow’s consistent medium for keeping himself in the 


parliamentary front. 
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The figi yr the Republic: a Narrative of the more Notewort! 
vents wm /lé IECESSION, presenting the Great Contest m tts 


ramatic Aspects. By Rossiter Johnson. (New York and London, G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917, pp. xii, 404, $1.75.) This book has been writ- 

ten before and by the same author. In 1g1o the author published 4 

History of the War of Secession, the military chapters of which are 

now reprinted under a separate title. The original volume, while not a 
I i 

profound work, is still an interesting, useful, and well-rounded stud) 


dealing not only with the military side of the struggle but also with 


political contests and policies, foreign affairs, and conditions in general 
in the North during the war. The present volume excludes practically 
everything except military history, and on this side presents 
is not found in the former volume. Much of the meagre new material 
is purely illustrative, to add dramatic touches. A large percentage of 


the sentences are reproduced with no change at all, many with th 
change of but a word or clause. Students of the war period will find 
nothing new in The Fight for the Republic, while for those who are 
taking up the subject for the first time the book is not to be recom- 
mended because it is too one-sided. Moreover, it is too general and too 
purely narrative for the professional military historian. Finally, it is 
not annotated and contains no bibliography, though it is provided with 


an excellent set of maps which the original volume lacks. 


Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at tts 
Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting held October 19, 1916. (Madison, the so- 
ciety, 1917, pp. 363.) A fourth of this volume is occupied by annual 
reports and similar material. Of the historical papers the most notable 
the address by Capt. Arthur L. Conger, U. S. A., on President Lincoln 


IS Ui 


as War Statesman, a remarkably thoughtful, discriminating, and in- 
cisive paper. Professor Joseph B. Thoburn of Oklahoma presents New 
Light on the Career of Capt. Nathaniel Pryor, but there is additional 
light to be obtained from Washington archives. Father Chrysostom 


Verwyst’s Reminiscences of a Pioneer Missionary belong to the best 
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than iocal readers 1s irs. 
jamin Stoddert of Georget I 
diately upon his appointment 


create the new American navy. 
est is that in which Miss Marian Graham l reprints f t I) 
actions of the American Philosophical Society Dr. W 

essay of 1803, “ Teaching the Deaf or Surd, and consequently Du 


to Speak”. Mr. Willis L. Moore, formerly chief of the We 


Bureau, giv 1 historical acco he b k. M 
P. Lee Phillips recounts the sto ( ) il I 
astronomer, and prints from one of his almanacs his plea and plan 


universal peace. Articles of more local interest are th f Mr. A. 
Clark on Walter Lenox, thirteenth mayor of Washingtot 8s0—-1852 
and of Mr. W. V. Z. Cox on Matthew Gault Emery, the last ma 
(1870-1871); that of Mr. T. W. Noyes the Presidents and 
National Capital; Mr. W. A. Gordon's Recollections of a Boyh 
Georgetown; and a paper on the late Henry A. Willa 


the Willard Hotel, by his son Mr. |] 
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Mine Taxation in the United States. By | Emanuel Young, 
M.E., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Business | ration in the | 
versity of Illinois. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sci 
ences, vol. V., no. 4.] (Urbana, University of Illi: IQIO, pp. 2 
$1.50.) This study is of interest primarily to mining e1 
economists in general, and to specialists 1 
the author’s words, “essentially an hist 


son of methods employed in assessing and taxing muning 


considerable material is preset 


historians. 


In the introduction is a résumé of 


respect fo sovereignt 


ted in it not easily availabl here for 
¢ 
| 
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the history of the leasing of lead mines and salt springs. In summary 
of the national policy as to titles the author concludes that 

There has evidently been nothing in the history of the development of 
the mining customs or of the mining laws of the United States to war- 
rant any assumption that the mining industry should be taxed upon a 
different basis from other industries operating upon property secured 
without reservation by complying with Acts of Congress. 

With the exception of New York, the states also have allowed title to 
minerals to pass with the surface. The author rightly emphasizes the 
peculiar nature of the mining dividend as representing “both a divi- 
dend and an annuity to reimburse the stockholder for the sum he has 
invested in his stock”. A suggestive review of the mining history of 
the United States is condensed into a few paragraphs, and to it is 
appended a short bibliography. 

Chapter II., on Federal Taxation of Mines, calls attention to the 
fact that prior to the income tax of 1861 the only revenue derived by 
the national government from mines was through lease or sale of land. 
In the main, taxation since has been levied through income and cor- 
poration taxes. 

Much information is compressed into chapter III., which deals with 
the History of Mine Taxation in the States. The states selected as 
typical or of special importance are Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The great diversities in methods and pro- 
portions of taxation are pointed out, and recent tendencies to more 
systematic procedure are traced. 

From the point of view of an historian the book is a compilation 
setting forth data of value in clear but dry style. It lacks, however, 
interpretation of facts, historical background, the “human interest” 
element. By the use of a wider range of sources and attention to in- 
terpretation and background, the historical parts might well be expanded 
e a distinctive contribution to our mining 


into a volume which would | 
history. 
WILLIAM TRIMBLE. 


Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada. Edited by 
George M. Wrong, H. H. Langton, and W. Stewart Wallace, of the 
University of Toronto. Volume XXI. Publications of the Year ro16. 
(Toronto, University Press, 1917, pp. xi, 192.) Few nations—none that 
the present writer can now recollect—have general annual surveys of 
their historical literature so excelletit. in completeness of enumeration, 
fullness of information, and soundness of judgment, as this with which 
Professor Wrong and his associates aanually supply the Dominion of 
Canada. In view of the uniformity of plan, the reviewer of the twenty- 


first volume of such a series can have little to sav, bevond urging his- 


to 
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torical students in the United States to make dilig 
umes to overcome the barriers which copy right 
‘rposed between their own minds and Cat id historica 


tom) have 


erature. For our own part, our chief concert 
ume in this series is to learn what important books 
or hear of. In the case of 1916, the number 1s | 
chief such books to be now signalize | e the 

ise ph-Norbert Provencher, Premier 1 le St 
face, Société Historique, Bulletin, vol. IIL, 1913 286 | 

gr. Langevin [archbishop], by Father A. G. Morice, O | St 
Boniface, 1916, pp. xvii, 374), both impé t 1 
Canadian West; and a seventh of tl \bbe Aug (oss 

nd valuable books on the history of the Catholic ¢ 1 Ca i 
L’Egqlise du Canada apres ta 4 e, 1., 1760-1775 (Quebec, | 

432) rhe concluding v imes t ca Va 

es of Canada also fall within th ( 

Historia d Descubrimient le Tucumad R 
Freyre, Consejero de la | versidad de icuma! Buenos Aires, | 
Hermanos, 1916, pp. 312.) The region ot Pucun 
\ gentina, Was SCOVE red by eX] 10 which ( I n 
n 1342 under Diego de Rojas and Felipe Gutert com 
Pizarro, and returned in 1545, after striking vicissitu les, under Nic 
de Heredia. The contemporary original sources s hist 
practically four, some of which have only : 
available—the Ouinguenarios of Gutierrez le Santa Clara (1904-19 
Cieza de Leon (1553, 1880, 1909), the Historia del PF of Diego | 
nandez “el Palentino” (1571). 1 Ri Diaz de Guzmar 183 
Basing his work on the careful at 1 critical study « hese pri 
thorities, Sefior Freyre adds to his s writings on the his 

lucuman this excellent account ot the famous ) 
f the solid and critical school, yet wishing to appeal to a ¢ i 
lic, he essays to meet the difficulties 1 herent in a twofold 

voting the first half of his book to chapters ‘ Y 

to critical dissertations. The narrative 1s writt in animate 
attractive style, yet with sobriety critic stiga 
sources, itineraries, native tribes, archaeology—are present d clea 


with scholarly thoroughness. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXII! 


COMMUNICATION 


To THE MANAGING EDITOR 


JusT a vear ago, there appeared in the American Historical Reviex 


a communication from Drs. W. S. Robertson and C. E. Chapman breach 


ing the adviss of founding a quarterly publication to deal with the 


New World states that have sprung from the efforts of 


history of the 
Spain and Portugal in colonization. 

In the furtherance of the project, a meeting was held during the con- 
vention week at Cincinnati, at which steps were taken to found such a 
publication. A Committee on Organization was appointed with instruc 
tions to take the nec ssary steps toward the proposed foundation. 

The duties imposed on the committee included among others the 
raising of a guarantee fund of at least $10,000 (since it could not be 
hoped that the Review would be self-supporting for several years at 
least), and the preparation of the first number of the Review. 

The committee is now able to announce that sufficient funds have 
been gathered to ensure the inauguration of the publication (although 
the fund is still some thousands short of the figure named in the in- 
structions) and the first number of the Review is expected to appear by 
February, 1918, at the latest. 

In view of the fact that the sum of $10,000 has not yet been raised 
in its entirety, it is suggested that members of the American Historical 
\ssociation who desire to do so may make pledges or cash contributions 
to the project through the undersigned, or through Mr. Waldo G. Le 
land, who has consented to act as trustee of the guarantee fund; and it is 
hoped that there will be a generous response to this suggestion. It is 
also suggested that some may wish to contribute a certain sum each 
year for three more years. 

It is expected that the subscription price of the Review will be thre« 
dollars per annum. Subscriptions are requested. They should be sent 
to the undersigned immediately. 

James A. ROBERTSON, 


Chairman of the Committee on Organization. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Announcement has already been made in this journal t] 
third annual meeting of the Association will be held 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 27-29, and 
quarters of the convention and of the bureau of registt n 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The following is a mmat f tl . 
gramme. Thursday, 10 A. M., general session, American | I A 
papers by Professors 1 McLaugh! d James 2.30 P. M 
conterences irchivists cit histo t ess h \ 
ican Archaeological Institut english medieval hist 6.3 
group dinners, to be arranged for. 8.15 P. M., presidential add: 
Mr. W. C. Ford. 9.45 P. M., reception by the Historical Sox 
Pennsylvania. Friday (at the University of Pennsylvan 1o A 
conferences: church history and medieval history t « 
American Society of Church History), Mississippi Valley Histori 
ciety, military history. 1.00 P. M., luncheon. 2.30 M 
session, modern European history, especially recent Russian h 
Supper at the university. 815 P. M., general session; papers by Is 
fessors Dunning and J. H. Robinson. 9.45 P. M., smoker. Sat 
10 A. M., conferences: historic il societies, histor teachers (and Hi 
Teachers’ Association of the Middle States and Maryland), Fat 
2.30 P. M., business meeting. 8.15 P. M., joint meeting with the A) 
ican Economic Association, the American Political Science A 
tion, etc. 

The usual fall meeting of the Executive Coun lhe held \ 
York on November 30 and December 1. 

The Committee on Nominations asks that members will promptly fill 


out and return the informal ballots which have been distributed. so that 
the committee may have ample time to prepare its report, which 
accordance with the by-laws, must be presented to the Association not 


later than December 7, 


The Finance Committee of the Executive Council, at a meeting held 
in Washington in July, decided, in view of present circumstance: 
suspend the effort inaugurated in January to increase the invested fund 
of the Association from $25,000 to $50,000. It should be emphasized 
however that the movement has not been abandoned, but only post 
poned until a more favorable time. Pledges thus far made aggregat 


$3,140, of which amount $785 has been paid in 
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The Finance Committee has also been forced to the conclusion that 
the publication of a Quarterly Bulletin cannot be inaugurated this year. 
The condition of the Association’s treasury, with the heavy drain made 
upon it by the completion of the General Index, has been such that, even 
with the aid of the amount generously pledged by members at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting, it has been impossible to make such an expénditure as 
the publication of the Bul/etin would have called for. The committee 
hopes and expects however that the Bulletin may become a reality in 
1918, 


Writings on American History, 1915, compiled by Miss Grace G. 
Griffin, the annual bibliography of books and articles on United States 
and Canadian history, supported by the American Historical Association 
and other societies and individuals, has just been published by the Yale 
University Press in a volume of 194 pages. This is the tenth volume in 
the series, the value of which to historical investigators obviously in- 
creases with added years. It is hoped that all members of the Associa- 
tion who can do so will promote the purchase and circulation of the 
volume. 


The Winsor Prize Essay of 1916, Connecticut in Transition, 1775- 


1818, by Richard J. Purcell, is on its way through the press and will be 


published early in the winter. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE 


The board has been enabled by the public spirit of various donors to 
offer ‘prizes to the public school teachers in each of fourteen different 
states for the best essay, primarily historical in character, on the sub- 
ject: Why the United States is at War. In each state a first prize of 
$75 and additional prizes of $30, $20, $15, $10 are offered to teachers 
in public high schools, a first prize of $75, a second of $25, and five third 
prizes of $10 each to teachers in public elementary schools, the desire 
heing expressed that the essays shall be intelligible and interesting to 
pupils in the class of schools in which the writer is teaching. Circulars 
respecting the conditions of the prizes may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the lioard, Mr. W. G. Leland, 1133 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The competition in Illinois, New Hampshire, and Vir- 
ginia is closed on November 15. In the other states so far organized 
it is closed on January I. It is believed that the competitions will do 
much to stimulate in the younger part of the population an intelligent 
interest in the present crisis. 

Further educational work of importance has been done in connection 
with the Bureau of Education and with the History Teachers’ Maga- 
cine. Four committees under the general chairmanship of Professor F. 
B. Greene have been working upon the problems which arise in connec- 


tion with the adjustment of history teaching to the new conditions 


caused by the war. The committees, acting respectively for the four 
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fields of ancient history, medieval and modern hist | 
English history, and American history, will prepare for the Jaga 
sine a series of articles in each of these fields, ru g pari pas 
with the usual school curricula, and making suggestior h 
ment of the successive periods in the new perspective which the war | 
brought into existence. The September number conta r adn 
articles, by Professors J. H. Breasted, D. C. Munro, L. M. Lar 
EK. B. Greene re spectively, ntroductory to these set xplau 
in general terms the grounds of ne terest 
distribution of emphasis in its treatm 

Professor Samuel B. Harding of Indiana has prepared for the 

a syllabus for lectures or reading courses on the causes of th 
Other work has been done in collaboration with the Committe: 
lic Information, to whose Ilar Jnformation series a select 
of the war will be contributed, as well as a pamphlet by Mr. Leland 
the collecting of material respecting the War, al d its treatment 
ries and historical societies. [Efforts have been made to incite individua 


historians to speak and write on the issues of the war. In the former 
respect some useful results have been produced in summer scl 

the latter a definite arrangement has been made with one of the leadir 

magazines for the supply of historical articles adapted to inform th 


public in matters bearing upon the war. 


Other historical scholars who have assisted the Board for longer 
' shorter periods in Washington are: Messrs. FE. E. Brown, FE. S. Corw 
C. E. Gould, D. C. Munro, W. Notestein, C. O. Paullin, F. L. Paxson, |. 
G. Randall, and L. F. Stock, and Misses Louise FF. Brown, F. G. Da 
port, Harriet Dilla, and Elizabeth Donnan. 


(See also under .dmerica: /tems arranged Ci gical O 


PERSONAL 
William A. Mowry died at Hyde Park, Mass., on May 22, at the ag: 


of eighty-seven. An experienced and successful schoolmaster, he wrot 


a useful series of text-books of American history, and more detailed 
studies of Marcus Whitman and Early Oreg got) and 7 er) 


torial Growth of the United States (1902) 


Hon. George L. Rive Ss, assistant secre tary Of state Irom 1887 t ~) 
and for many years prominent in the conduct of Columbia Univers 
and other important institutions in New York city, died on August 1} 
ll 


at the age of sixty-eight. An excellent historical scholar, he had pub 


lished (1913) The United States and Mexico, 182 NyA 


Dr. Marion D. Learned, professor of German in the University ¢ 


Pennsylvania, editor of the German-American Annals, and secretar 


the German American Historical Society, died at Philadelphia on Aug 
2, at the age of sixty. An enthusiastic and tirel rker in the fie 


| 
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of German-American history, he had published a valuable Life of 
Francis Daniel Pastorius (1908), and had laid a solid foundation for all 
future studies of his subject by the Guide to the Manuscript Sources of 
American History in the German State Archives (1912) which he pre- 
pared for the Carnegie Institution of Washington. He was a man of 
singularly winning character, greatly beloved by many friends. 

Dr. Jesse B. Carter, director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome from 1907 to 1912, and of the American Academy at 
Rome since that time, died at Bologna on July 22, at the age of forty- 
five. His death was caused by sunstroke, encountered while returning 
from the Italian front on Red Cross work. He was the author of his- 
torical books on The Religion of Numa (1906), and on The Religious 
Life of Ancient Rome (1911). 

Professor Henry Augustus Sill of Cornell University died August 
12, at the age of thirty-nine. After long studies at Halle, he became 
professor of ancient history at Ithaca in 1902. Well trained in his sub- 
ject, and skillful and attractive in its presentation, he was also a man 
of wide interests, political and literary, and one of much cultivation and 
charm. 


Dr. Theodore F. Collier, assistant professor in Brown University, 
has been made professor of European history. Dr. L. C. Shippee of the 
same institution has been called to the University of Minnesota as as- 


sistant professor of history. 


Dr. Alfred Henry Sweet will be acting professor of English history 
at Cornell University during the present year, taking the place of Pro- 
fessor Lunt, whose transfer to Haverford College we have already 
chronicled. 

Professor Walter L. Fleming of the Louisiana State University has 
become professor of history in Vanderbilt University, in succession to 
Professor Sioussat. 


Dr. Wilmer C. Harris has been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship in history at the Ohio State University. 


Professor Guy S. Ford of the University of Minnesota has been sta- 
tioned in Washington since June, associated with the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information as chief of the Division of Civic and Educational Co- 
operation. His leave of absence will continue through the present aca- 
demic year. Dr. A. C. Krey has been promoted to the grade of associate 
professor of history. Professor Wailace Notestein has been given leave 
of absence for a half-year, to continue in historical work at Washington 
for the benefit of the Committee on Public Information. His work at 
Minneapolis is taken by Dr. A. H. Basye of Dartmouth College. 


Professor Francis W. Shepardson, after twenty-six years of service 


in the historical department of the University of Chicago, has resigned 


General 


his chair to become director of the Dey 


Education of the state of Illinois 


Among those historical teachers known t 


military service of the country since the opening 

fessors (or Doctors) |. H. ¢ \llison (ambulance | 

of Bowdoin College (first lieutenant in the Int c 
Hiram Bingham (major in th \viation Ser 

(major, in Red Cross work), O. M. Dickersor 

School (captain of infantry), R. H. Gabriel, Perr (5 
lieutenant, field artillery), R. H. George (captai ‘2 
Ch cago and pee Pease of ln s (Reserve Off 

it Fort Sheridan), R. B. Mert m >. Pack 

Stevens (second lieutena ren 


GENERAL 


In The Measure of Civilization, by Mr. Guy M. Walker 


\rthur H. Clark Company), the author develops the doctri 
ration in all places and at all periods of history is measura 
cellence of the system of transportation of the place or 


idea he illustrates by a rapid survey of ancient and moder 


Professor William Trimble of the North Dakota Agricu 


lege has printed, in a modest pamphlet of 47 pages (Fargo, College 


Store). an Introductory Vanual for the Study and Reading 


History, in which references and suggestions are given res} 


history of ancient, medieval, and modern agriculture and es] 


that of the United States. 


Professor William Cunningham of Cambridge two vears 


ered in the London School of Economies lectures which are 


lished (Cambridge University Press) under the title Thi 


Capitalism. To students of economic history the volume off 


material. 


The first treatise on its subject, and an important cont: 


( 

( 
eve 
it « 

th 


to the history of numismatics and to the early history of arithmetic 


P. Barnard’s The Casting-Counter and thi imting-B 
demy quarto, with many illustrations), published by the 


Press. 


H. A. Maddox is the author of an interesting little volum 


its History, Sources, and Manufacture (London, Pitman, 1917 


Dr. Edward L. Stevenson, secretary of the Hispanic 


\merica, has added to his notable series of scholarly contributi 


the history of cartography a volume of Facsimiles of Port 


belonging to the Hispanic Society of America (Putnam) 


sixieen representative portolan charts from the society's 
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script collection, four of them in colors. The introduction presents an 


excellent study of this class of mariners’ charts in their general aspect. 


The July number of the Military Historian and Economist has two 
historical articles, one the initial article of a series on Pope's Campaign 
in Virginia, by one of the editors, Professor R. M. Johnston, the other 
an account, also to be continued, of the Visayan Campaigns of the 
American Army, by Professor H. V. Bronson. The usual installment 


of the Memoirs of Gen. D. S. Stanley is presented. 


In Modern Currency Reforms Professor E. W. Kemmerer presents a 
valuable historical study of changes in the currency standard in India, 
Porto Rico, the Straits Settlements, the Philippines, and Mexico. 


Mr. W. M. Acworth is the author of a helpful government report 
presented to the Joint Committee of Congress on Interstate Commerce 
entitled Historical Sketch of Government Ownership of Railroads in 
Foreign Countries (pp. 63). 

The July number of the Catholic Historical Review contains four 
highly meritorious historical articles. The first, by Professor John F. 
O’Hara of the University of Notre Dame, presents the history of Juan 
Rodriguez de Fonseca, first President of the Council of the Indies 
(1493-1523); in the second Bishop Corrigan completes his Chronology 
of the American Hierarchy by adding the appropriate data respecting 
the provinces of Chicago, St. Paul, and Dubuque, and the Ruthenian- 
Greek diocese; in the third, Father Charles L. Souvay of Kenrick Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, treats the episode of Bishop Rosati’s Elevation to the 
See of St. Louis (1827); in the fourth, Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O'Hara of 
the cathedral in Portland treats briefly of the Catholic Pioneers of the 
Oregon Country. There is also a biographical sketch of Vicar-Gen- 
eral Mosetizh (1797-1863) of Pittsburgh, and, for documents, a repro- 
duction of the pieces respecting the rise and fall of the Church in Green- 
land which J. C. Heywood’s Documenta Selecta presented in photo- 


graphic facsimile in 1893 in an edition of only twenty-five copies. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. A. Phillips, National Federa- 
tions and World Federation (Edinburgh Review, July). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


M. D. Sidersky has contributed to the solution of several problems 
in the chronology of the Ancient East in his Etude sur la Chronologie 
Assyro-Babylonienne (Paris, Imp. Nationale, 1916, pp. 95), which is an 


offprint from the thirteenth volume of the 1/émoires of the Academy of 


Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 


With The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht by A. C. Mace and H. E. Win- 
lock, the Metropolitan Museum begins a series of Publications of the 


Egyptian Expedition, to be edited by Albert M. Lythgoe. 
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The concluding volume, T-—Z with indexes, of Daremberg and S 
glio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques « " f 
Textes ct les Monuments (Paris, Hachette, 1917 I appea 
An illuminating analysis of Greek society, especially good on the sid 
of Greek political thought, is provided for the student by Mr. C. De 
lisle in Greek Ideals: a Study of Social Life (London, Bell and Sons 
Mr. R. H. Lacey’s Princeton dissertation on 7/ 


of Trajan and Hadrian: their Careers, with som 
Reforms (Princeton University Press, 1917, pp. 87), prepared as a « 
tribution to the understanding of the administrat 
two emperors, presents under the name of each official wh« 


equites all the data known regarding 


reforms respecting the equites, and adds many notes and two indexes. J & 


The administrative and public life of Byzantine Egypt is illust: 
by the three volumes of the Catalogue des Pat Grecs a@Ep 


Byzantine, prepared by the late Jean Maspero. He had finished 
manuscript of the third volume before he fell in battle in Fel 
1915, but the work was carried out by his father, Sir Gaston M 


and by M. Bernard Haussoullier. 


St. Severinus and the Closing Years of the Province of N 
by C, C. Mierow. is a Colorado ( e P ! ( inguag series 
vol. IT., no. 33). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: | sti 
a lAge du Bronze (L’Anthropologie, P. Cruveilhier ! 
Vonogamie et le Concubinat dans le ( 
la Premiére Dynastie Babylonienne ect Histoire | 
Biblique, January); A. T. Olmstead, The Political Di prin 
Babylonia (American Journal of Semitic Languages and Lite re 
July); R. Weill, La Fin du Moyen Empire Eqyptien, Compléments, | 
(Journal Asiatique, January); W. C. Wood, The Relis ( 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, March—June |. Touzard 
au Temps des Perses, Il. (Revue Biblique, Ja rv): M. Sprengling 
The Aramaic Papyri of Elephantine in Eng I. (American | 
of Theology, July); G. Glotz, L’Histoire de Di Vaprés les Fo 
Denrée (Revue des Etudes Grecques, July, 1916 tev. Cuthbert Lat 
S. J.. The Diadochi and the Rise of King-Il ship (English Histor 


Review, July); L. O. T. Tudeer, On the Origin of the M 


to Ptolemy's Geography (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXVII 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
Dr. Charles F. Nolloth has, in The Rise of the | 


‘tudy in Origins (Macmillan) confined himself to the first 


which he interprets with much knowledge and insight 
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The Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips has translated into English and sup- 
plied with critical notes The Work of St. Optatus, Bishop of Milevis, 


against the Donatists, with Appendix (Longmans). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
The fourth volume of Professor Fernand Mourret’s Histoire Géné- 
rale de l’Eglise bears the inexplicable subtitle Le Chrétienté (Paris, 
Bloud and Gay, 1916, pp. 610) and covers the period of the rivalry of 
the Papacy and the Empire from the coronation of Otto I., 962, to the 
elevation of Pope Boniface VIII., 1294. Like the other volumes this is 
based on secondary works, but there is a failure to use the German 


works, which is peculiarly indefensible for this period. 


Reverend C. J. Kirkfleet is the author of a History of St. Norbert, 
Founder of the Norbertine, Premonstratensian Order, Apostle of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Archbishop of Magdeburg (St. Louis, Herder, 1916, 


pp. Xx, 364). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Duchesne, Les Schismes 
Romains au VI° Siécle (Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire, June, 
1915); L. Halphen, Etudes Critiques sur Histoire de Charlemagne, II. 
Les “Petites Annales” (Revue Historique, July); C. W. P. Orton, /taly 


and Provence, 900-050 (English Historical Review, July); R. Ristel 


hueber, Les Croisés au Liban (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX XI. 
1); E. Gorra, Dante e Clemente V. (Giornale Storico della Letteratura 
Italiana, LXNIX. 2); Canon E. Vacandard, The Attempt at Union be- 
tween Greeks and Latins at the Council of Ferrara-Florence, 1438-1420 


(Constructive Quarterly, June). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
The Beginnings of Modern Europe, by Professor Ephraim Emerton 
of Harvard University, to be published this fall by Ginn and Company, 
continues through the period of transition from medieval to modern his- 
tory the author’s well-known previous volumes entitled 4n J/utroduction 
to the Middle Ages and Medieval Europe. 


The youthful career of the founder of the Society of Jesus is set 
forth in the first volume of S. Pey-Ordeix’s Historia Critica de San 
Ignacio de Loyola (Madrid, Marzo, 1916, pp. 320). 


In a book to be published by John Murray this autumn, Three Cen- 
turies of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching, the Right Hon. Sir W. 
G. F. Phillimore, late lord justice of appeal, essays to supply materials 
for guidance in settling the terms of the future peace, drawn from an 
analysis and criticism of the more important treaties of peace of the 


last three centuries and of their results. Also replete with historical 
knowledge is Sir Ernest Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic Practice (London 


and New York, Longmans, two vols., pp. 408, 405). 
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Vences as Gasiorowski has « d ai istra i 
ous collaborators on La France et la P mnie a tra 5 § 
(Paris, Levé, 1917, pp. 76). Am graph on [ plon 


en Pologne au Stécle: Pierre de Bonszi a 


(Paris, Champion, 1916, pp. 62) is by Anne Marie Gasztowtt 


\n essay by Charles Flachaire deals with La D a 


Che latest volume of essays by Dr. Cabanés relat 
oft the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and tak 
Allemande a@ la Cour de France ( Paris, Michel, 1916, pp. 406 from 


leading essay, on Madame Palatine. 


The Macmillan Company announces for publication th 
ume, 1821-1830, of the late Professor William Smart's 7) 


Annals of the Nineteenth Century. 


Dr. Pau] Gautier has edited the articles of Edgar Quinet on G 


with the necessary introduction and notes, with the title {] 

lessus de Tout”: un Prophéte, Edgar Qu t (Paris, Plon, 1917) 
like manner various scattered articles by Fustel de Coulang 
seventies have been gathered into a volume entitled, with happy 


cision, Questions Contemporaines (1 


Lt.-Col. Lucien H. Holt and Capt. Alexander W. Chilton, prof« 
of history and instructor in history at the United States Military Acad 
emy, West Point, have prepared a text-book of European history 
Iuropean History, 1862-1914, which will shortly be published by 
Macmillan Company and which deals chiefly with international relati 


and military history in the period named. 


South African history has received a valuable contribut 
substantial volumes published by the Linschoten Society, Reizen in Zuid 
Afrika in de Hollandse T rd, edited by | Godec AY | 


(the Hague, Nijhoff, 1916). 


\ supplementary volume has been added by Dr. G. M. Theal to his 
History of South Africa, carrying the story down to 1881. The volume 


is soon to be published by Messrs. Allen and Unwi 


A Soldier’s Memories in Peace and War, by Maj.-Gen. Sir Geor 
Younghusband (New York, E. P. Dutton), covers service in Afgha 
stan, India, Burma, Egypt, and South Africa, with some matter relat 
to America and the Philippines. 


In Pages d’Avant-Guerre: l'Impérialisme Britannique et le Rap 
prochement Franco-Anglais, rooc—1905 (Paris, Perrit 
Carrere gives special attention to the relations of Edward VI} 
the British statesmen to what he calls the imperialistic crisis. Franco 
German relations are surveyed by J. Turquan and J. Dauriac in / 


Provocations Allemandes, 1871 @ rorg (Paris, Tallandier, 1917 


‘atl ] ( ” 
lans la Littérature Ca 
mn 
( Paris, Leroux, 1916 174). 
\ 
‘aris, Hachette IQ! 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Drei, Per la Storia del Concilio 
di Trento: Lettere Inedite del Segretario Camillo Olivio, 1562 (Archivio 
Storico Italiano, 1916, I. 2); E. Driault, Les Napoléons et l’Alliance 
Latine (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, July); P. Marmottan, 
Chateaubriand, Madame Bacctochi, et Napoléon (Revue de Paris, June 
15); Commandant Weil, Marie-Louise et le Rot de Rome, Schoenbrunn- 
Vienne, 1814-1815 (ibid., July 1); E. Lenient, La Solution des Enigmes 
de Waterloo: Réponse au Colonel Grouard (Revue des Etudes Na- 
poléoniennes, July); J. S. Nicholson, Trade after the Napoleonic War 
(Scottish Historical Review, July); L. Pingaud, Un Diplomate Russe i 
y a Cent Ans en Italie: le Prince Kosloffsky (Revue d'Histoire Di- 
plomatique, XX XI. 1); C. Barbagallo, Les Responsabilités Politiques de 
la Guerre Franco-Prussienne de 1870-1871 (Revue des Nations Latines, 
March, April, June); E. Lavisse and C. Pfister, The Question of 
Alsace-Lorraine (Fortnightly Review, July); E. Daudet, Le Mariage de 
Constantin de Gréce (Revue Hebdomadaire, June 23); S. Bodin, 
L’Avant-Guerre Allemande en Russie (ibid., June 9); A. Mousset, Vingt 
Ans de Relations Diplomatiques entre la France et l’Espagne (Revue 


des Nations Latines, June). 


THE GREAT WAR 
The June Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains a list 
of books and pamphlets possessed by the library, on the diplomatic his- 
tory of the European war, in which nearly three hundred official publi- 
cations are listed and a lesser number of unofficial publications. 


Strangely, the collection of documents most useful to American stu- 


dents, Dr. James Brown Scott's, is apparently omitted. There is also 
a list of the library’s recent accessions on the war, like those which have 
appeared in previous numbers—lists of such fullness as to be well worth 
following by bibliographers and buyers. 


The June Bulletin of the Indiana State Library is a selected bib- 
liography of the war. The brief lists of books and magazine articles 


are topically arranged, covering most of the principal aspects of the war. 


La Grande Guerre, Iconographie, Bibliographic, Documents Divers, 
of which the first volume on iconography has already been noted, has 
now reached its second volume, which, with the third and fourth an- 
nounced for early publication, contains a Catalogue Raisonné des 
Ouvrages Francais et Etrangers, Brochures, Publications Fasciculaires, 
Périodiques, Articles de Revues, Compositions Musicales, Cartes Géo- 
graphiques et Affiches-texte, du 1°" Aotit 19014 au 15 Mars 1916 (Paris, 


Emile-Paul, 1917). The fourth volume will contain an index of vol- 
umes II.-lV., and the fifth volume will be a Répertoire Méthodique de 
la Presse Quotidienne. Jean Vic has prepared for publication in the 
early autumn La Littérature de Guerre, Manuel Méthodique et Critique 
des Publications de Langue Francaise, Aott 1914-Aout 1916 (Paris, 
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Payot, 1917, pp. 750). The book will contain a selected list of al 
two thousand titles of books and pamphlets, of which twenty per « 
were published outside France, and a list of about fifteen hund: 
articles, not reprinted in book form, selected from h 
leading French and Swiss reviews. Some titles of public ) 
1914 are included. 

Dr. Georges Ferrand has issued a second e 
taire et de Droit des Gens (Paris, Pedone, 1917 e s : 
treated in the law thesis, Les Requisitions Militaires (Pat IN 
1915, pp. 268), by R. Rucklin. A treatise, De la Distinct les ( 
battants et Non-combattants comme Base du Droit de G 
Pedone, 1917), is by Dr. Annette Mailler. A discussi 
des Neutres by the Brazilian Ruy Barbosa is availabk a 
lation (Paris, Alcan, 1917, pp. 96) 

Mr. T. Lothrop Stoddard’s Present-Da rope: its Nat i S 
f Mind (New York, Century Company leals with the war 
point of view indicated in its title, and with intelligence 

Continuing his history of the war from the earlier volun 
ala Marne, Pierre Dauzet has written La Bataille de Flandres, 
tobre-15 Novembre 1 [4 ( Paris, Charles-Lavauz IQI7, p 32 


Mesnil has furnished the French translation 


war by L. Barzini, La Guerre Moderne sur T; lans les Airs. | 

les Eaux (Paris, Payot, 1917), which is notable for its accounts 
various war machines and their uses. J. Reinach’s ninth volume of J 
Commentaires de Polybe (Paris, Fasquelle, 1917) continues the acé 
for 1g, P. Ginisty and ( apt. M. Gagneur have issued the first 
ume of an Histoire de la Guerr: pa les Combattants (Pat (; 
1917, pp. 564) which furnishes an account of the first year 

by means of selected personal narratives arranged in chronologi 
order. P. H. Courriére is publishing, in parts, an Histoir 


la Grande Guerre (Paris “ Editions et Librairie”, 1917. 10 parts of 64 
pp. each), in which he follows a somewhat similar procedure but make 
a special point of introducing individual names, claiming to mention 
some 20,000 persons. A serial history of the war in Spanish, La G 

uropea, TOTJ-10TS | Barcelon 1, Maucci., \ l. II] 1] 
by G, Calvo and J. Brissa. The work is illustrated and includes political 


and social as well as military affairs. 


The Retreat from Mons, “by a Member of the British General S 
from official records”, with a prefac: by ield-Marshal rd | 
(Houghton Mifflin) is a small volume in a series of sit t kl 
which the British government is publishing for the public informa 


and is an excellent military-historv narrative and expositiot 


much larger book on The Marne ( mpaign, by Major F. E. Whitt 


“J 


en ©f the third volume on th 
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(same publishers), is one of a series on Campaigns and their Lessons, 


edited by Major-Gen. C. EF. Callwell, and is also of high excellence. 


On the battles around Verdun, Capitaine H. Bordeaux has written 
Les Derniers Jours du Fort de Vaux, 0 Mars-7 Juin 1916 (Paris, Plon, 
i916, pp. 314) and La Chanson de Vaux-Douaumont: les Captifs Dé- 
livrés, Douaumont-lVaux, 20 Octobre-3 Novembre 1916 (ibid., 1917). 
The first of these books has already passed through many editions and is 
now available in an English translation by P. V. Cohn (Paris, Nelson, 
1917). C. H. d'Estre has published L’Enigme de Verdun: Essai sur 
les Causes et la Genése de la Bataille (Paris, Chapelot, 1916, pp. 72) ; 
Lieutenant A. Dollé, La Cote de 304 et Souvenirs d'un Officier de 
Zouaves (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917); Lucien Jonas, military painter 
cannected with the Musée de l’Armée and special representative of 
L’Illustration, has devoted his third portfolio of war scenes to Verdun 
(Paris, Dorbon, 1917). Henry Dugard’s lively volume has been pub 


lished in English translation under the title The Battle of Verdun (New 


York, Dodd, Mead, and Company). 


The following volumes on other campaigns on the western front may 


be noted: H. Malo, Le Drame des Flandres: un An de Guerre, 1" A 

rorg-1'" Aout 1015 (Paris, Perrin, 1916, pp. 318); Paul de Saint- 
Maurice, La Vile Envahie (ibid., pp. 109), an account of the fate of 
Lille; and J. Poirier, Reims, 1°" Aott-—31 Décembre 1914 (Paris, Payot, 


IQI7). 


The Indian Corps in Flanders, by Lieut.-Col. J. W. B. Merewethe: 
and Capt. the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Smith, published by John Mur- 
ray, under the authority of the Secretary of State for India, has been 
compiled with the assistance of the official records and the narratives 
and diaries of officers of the corps, as well as with the aid of its com- 


mander, Gen. Sir James Willcocks. 


Twenty-two Months under Fire, by Brig.-Gen. Henry Page Croft, is 
the record of a member of Parliament who served as major in a terri- 
torial unit, which was early in action, especially at Ypres, and who com- 


manded his battalion for thirteen months, during much heavy fighting. 


Among the personal narratives whose popularity has been proven 
by the demand for successive editions are A. Bertrand, La Victoire de 
Lorraine, 24 Aout-12 Septembre, Carnet d'un Officier de Dragons 
(Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917, pp. 219), and P. Duval-Arnou'd, Crapouil- 
lots, Feuillets d'un Carnet de Guerre (Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. xiii, 284). 
Chapters of A. Erlande’s En Campagne avec la Légion Etrangére 
(Paris, Payot, 1917) first attracted attention in the Revue de Paris. 
General Bon has written Un Combattant de la Grande Guerre: Causeries 


et Souvenirs (Paris, Floury, 1917). Still other personal narratives are 
H. René, Jours de Gloire, Jours de Misére, Histoire d’un Batatllon, 
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Alsace, Lorraine, Marne, Vp Pet 
rin, 1917); E. Pie, Dans la T) ’ les | j (2 
du Front (tbid.); A. Towlemon, A/obiisés, S 
(tbid.); Capitaine A, Pavie, Mes Troupie 
(Paris, Marne, IQI7); Maze Ca fd Campagne 

Sergent Lefévre, 1914-19106 (ibid., 1916, pp. eutenant E. R 
(Capitaine Tuffrau), Carnet d'un Combattant (Paris, Payot, 1917 nd 
I’. Patte, Le Cran, ave Pre Général A 

The World at War (Macmillan, 1917, pp. 272 r 
lection of interesting articles by Georg Brandes, tra 


1). Groth. The rights of small nations an itral ’ 


claim to an independent point of view, are def 
earnestness. 
The still anonymous German author thi 
Vi ous 


lecuse (1915), which so 


Germans and the acts of the German governm« as 
war, has now issued the first of three volumes entitled | 
( Paris, Payot, IQ17, pp. 500). The work appears in Gert a 
‘rench edition will follow promptly, and it is hoped tl 
lish translation will also be forthcoming rh h has 1} ( 
ing further information during the past two years which he here s 
forth in additional confirmation of his original indictment, so that the 
new work promises to be the most authoritative, detailed, and convince 
g exposition of the guilt of the Central Powers. The Gern ¢ 
ment has punished the publisher of lecuse, Pa whose h 
s at Lausanne, Switzerland, by excluding all h : 
f the clever k of André Che ‘ 


The English translation of 


1: Berlin's midal Peace-Trap 


Pangerman Plot unmasked 


Drawn War” (Scribner, 1917, pp. Xxx1, 235) has I at 
brought up to date by alterations or additions, especially to tal 
of such a work as Naumann’s Central Europ Chéradam« | or] 
appeared in French early in 1916, had travelled and studi 

in the Central Monarchies as well as familiarized himsel th tl 
German writings on national aims and Weltpol 

Longmans, Green, and Company publish, i1 glish transl | 
fessor Louis Renault’s legal pamphlet prepared for the  lrench | 
mittee for the Advancement of International Law, entitled / j ! 
tions of International Law by Germany: Luxeml rand ] 

738). 

The French Ministry of Foreign Affair s issued a mphlet 
documents concerning Les Prisonnicrs Allemands au M Cay 
pagne de Diffamation Allemande, le Jugement porté par les 

{llemands (Paris, Hachett 


Témoignage des Prisonniers A 
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Three narratives of experiences in the hospital services on the 
western front have appeared almost simultaneously: Dr. L. Chauveau, 
Derriére la Bataille (Paris, Payot, 1917); J. M. Bourceret, Sur les 
Routes du Front de Meuse, Souvenirs d’un Infirmier-Major (Paris, 
Perrin, 1917); and A. Bessiéres, Le Train Rouge, Deux Ans en Train 


Sanitaire (Paris, Beauchesne, 1917, pp. 288). 


More or less of the records of personal experiences in the war are 
transcribed in the following biographical volumes: P. Pacary, Un Com- 
pagnon de Péguy, Joseph Lotte, 1875-1914, Pages Choisies ect Notice 
Biographique (Paris, Gabalda, 1916); Comte Guy de Robien, L’/déal 
Francais dans un Coeur Breton: l'Héroique Commandant de Robien 
(Paris, Plon, 1917, pp. 480); L. Tavernier, Joseph Tavernier, Sergent 
au 94°, et Paul Tavernier, Caporal au 205°, a la Mémoire de Mes Fils, 
forts pour la France, Portraits, Notices, Lettres de Guerre, Septembre 
19014-Octobre 10915 ( ibid., 1916, pp. 145); E. Baumann, L’Abbé Chevo- 
leau, Caporal au oo° d’Infanterie (Paris, Perrin, 1917); and G. Du- 
hamel, Vie des Martyres, 1914-1016 (Paris, Mercure de France, 1917). 


Several volumes of observation, comment, or discussion of the war 
by non-combatants offer matter of diverse interest and value: such are 
René Bazin’s Récits du Temps de la Guerre (Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1915, 
pp. 300) and Aujourd’hui et Demain: Pensées du Temps de la Guerre 
(ibid., 1916, pp. 384); Ernest Daudet’s Mes Chroniques de 1015 et 1010: 
Pages d'Histoire en Marge de la Guerre (Paris, Attinger, 1917); the 
Journal d'un Bourgeois de Nancy, Nancy Sauvée (Paris, Berger-Le- 
vrault, 1917) by R. Mercier, editor of L’Est Républicain of Nancy; 
Autour de la Guerre Actuelle: Essai de Psychologie Militaire (Paris, 
Chapelot, 1917, pp. 320) by Emile Mayer (Lt.-Col. E. Manceau); and 


je 


La Guerre et le Progrés (Paris, Payot, 1917) by J. Sageret. 


Six Months on the Italian Front, by Julius M. Price (New York, E. 


P. Dutton), is a record of months in 1915-1916 by the war-artist corre- 


spondent of the J/lustrated London News. 


A volume which promises to be of interest, announced for early pub- 
lication by Mr. John Murray, is Inside Constantinople: a Diplomat’s 
Diary during the Dardanelles Expedition, April to September, 1916, by 
Lewis Einstein. Another phase of this expedition is set forth in The 
Immortal Gamble and the Part played in it by H. M. S. Cornwallis, by 
A. T. Stewart, acting commander R. N., and the Rev. C. J. E. Peshall, 
chaplain R. N. (A. and C. Black). 

Capitaine Canudo’s Combats d’Orient, Dardanelles, Salonique, 1015- 
1016 (Paris, Hachette, IQI7) has been added to the collection of Mé- 


mores et Ré« its de Guerre. 


Miss M. I. Newbigin’s Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems in 
their Relation to the Great European War (Putnam, 1915, pp. ix, 243) 


The Great War 


is a distinctly useful presentation of certain geograpl 


considerations in the problems of nationalities in Europe Israel Zang 
will’s The Principle of Nationalities (Macmillan, 1917 6) is a 

tha tint lie } \ } 
scathing critique of the discussions of nationality by Rose, \ ‘ 


Toynbee. 


A little volume entitled England's / 


Financia Suprema 


Macmillan, 1917, pp. xv, 106) contains a t 


ransiation ¢ 1 series Of af 
ticles contributed by a leading German financial authority t ie Frank- 
furter Zeitung in November, 1915, under the titles Nie Englische 
Finanzvormacht ”, “ England’s Falsche Rechnung”’, and “ Deutschland 
und die Erbschaft der City” 

The brilliant French publicist Charles Maurras, in Le Paf 1 
Guerre, et la Paix (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1917, pp. 288 
has given an account of the politico-religious developments since August 
1914, with the double purpose of setting in what he considers the correct 
light the behavior of both France and the Church. 

English translations have appeared of several books respecting th 


war of which the French editions have 


pages, among them M. André Chevrillon’s / 


already been noted in t 


jiand and Tile 


(Doubleday, Page), Professor Henri Hauser’s Germany's Comme 


Grip on the World (Scribners), and Kapitan-leutnant von Mucke’s 7 


Ayesha (Boston, Ritter and Company; 4m. Hist. Rev., XXII. 


441). 


A commencement address by Professor Charles M. Andrews on 


‘Some Constructive Aspects of the War” has been printed as the May 
number of the Meredith College Quarterly Bulletin. It 
interesting and instructive thoughts, 


contains many 
from the workings of an historical 


mind upon recent events. 


Women War Workers (New York, T. Y. C 


volume consisting of accounts, contributed 
the work done by the women of Great Britain in the more important 
branches of war employment. It 


is edited by Gilbert Stor 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Docteurs X 


ment on Fait Opinion dans la France Envahi 


thie (Revue de Paris, June 
15): L. de Brunier, Souvenirs de Noyon, 1rorg—rors (ibid., July 1, 15 
G. Lefévre-Pontalis, Un Crime Allemand: la Destruction de Cou 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1); A. Chevrillon, lisites au ] 
sur le Front Anglais, Juin 1916, 1. (tbid., July 1); XNX., La Bata 
l’Aisne et de Champagne, 16 Avril-16 Mai 1017 (Revue de Paris, July 


1): A. Soulange-Bodin, Allemagne ct Suisse (ibid.. Tune 15 uz = 


Malvano, Dans le Cadore: Impressions de Guerre (Revue des Nations 
Latines, June); P. Khorat, Propos d'un Combattant: la Guerre e1 
Vacédoine (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1); A. Gérard, L’E-xtrém 
Orient pendant la Guerre, 1914-1017 (ibid., July 1 P. Cloa ] 
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Guerre Sous-marine (Revue des Sciences Politiques, June); C. H. 
Cunningham, Spain and the War (American Political Science Review, 
August ). 

(See also under America: Items arranged in Chronological Order.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Seventeenth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, a thin pamphlet, was published in 1907. The Eighteenth 
Report (1917) is a substantial volume of 402 pages containing full de- 
scriptions of the volumes published in the last ten years: the reports 
on Lord Middleton’s manuscripts and those of the Bishop of London, 
the diocese of Gloucester, Lord Essex, and many others and some towns, 
and the volumes known as Cecil MSS. XIL, XIIL, Marquess of Bath 
III., Stuart MSS. IV., V., VI., Stopford-Sackville MSS. II., American 
MSS. (Royal Institution) IIL, IV., Fortescue MSS. VIL, VII., VIIL., 
Ormonde MSS. V., VI., VII., Denbigh MSS. V., Various Collections 
V., VL, VIL, VIII. One appendix lists in various orders of arrange- 
ment the reports made by the commission since its foundation in 1867. 
Another, prepared by Dr. Frances G. Davenport of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, lists with great care ail the materials for English 
diplomatic history, 1509-1783, calendared in any of the commission’s 
reports or indicated in the catalogue of manuscripts at the British 


Museum. 


History, the quarterly journal of the Historical Association, pre- 
sents in its July number an article by Mrs. J. R. Green on Irish National 
Tradition, one by Mr. H. M. Beatty on the History of Education, and 
one by Miss M. A. Howard, head-mistress of a school in Dulwich, on 
Some Problems of History Teaching in Girls’ Secondary Day Schools. 


The thesis developed in the first volume of the /mperial Studies 
Series, by Mr. A. P. Newton, The Old Empire and the New, is the his- 
torical continuity of the British Empire. The volume contains an in- 


troduction by Sir Charles Lucas. 


The Glastonbury Antiquarian Society has published the second vol- 
ume (pp. 353-724) of The Glastonbury Lake Village by Arthur Bullied 
and Harold St. G. Gray, containing a full description of the excavations 
and of the relics discovered, 1892-1907, with chapters on the human 
and animal remains by Dr. W. Boyd Dawkins and Wilfrid Jackson, on 
bird bones by C. W. Andrews, and on plants by Clement Reid. 


In the collection of Notes and Documents relative to Westminster 
Abbey, E. H. Pearce has published The Monks of Westminster, a Reg- 
ister of Brethren of the Convent from the Time of the Confessor to the 
Dissolution, with Lists of Obedientiaries and Introduction (Cambridge, 


University Press, 1916, pp. 246). 
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Professor A. E. Little’s Ford Lectures deliver 
of Oxford in 1916 have been publishes 


History (London, Longmans). 


The first volume of a valua f ( 
London and of the Minor Cutlery Crafts, with J 


Early London Cutlers, by Charles Welch, formerly master of that 
society, has been privately printed 


to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Professor C. Bémont has edited with 
French translation, a fragment of an anonymous Latin «¢ 


Premier Divorce de Henri VIIl. et le Schisme d’Anglet 


Champion, 1917, pp. 160) which is issued as the 22Ist 
Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 


The Canterbury and York Society has lately published the fifth 


of Archbishop Matthew Parker’s Register for the diocese of ¢ 


\ careful and well-documented piece of work is presented M1 
Horace Bleackley in the Life « uRes pu shed by 


Lane. 


Constitutional government in the reigns of George III., George I\ 
William III., and Victoria is the subject of Mr. J. A. Farrer in The 


Monarchy in Politics, soon to be published by T. Fisher | 


Nelson’s Last Diary, which extends from September 13 to Oct 
21, 1805, has recently appeared with an introduction and notes by M1 
Gilbert Hudson (London, Elkins Mathews). Its publication shows that the 
extracts from it which have been used by various biographers of N 
have contained most of the matter of real importance found the com 


plete journal. 


Volume VIJI. of Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s’ Histor, f the British Arm 
covering the years 1811 and 1812, has recently been issued by the Mac 
millan Company. The volume is accompanied by a small volun 


maps and charts illustrating its subject-matter 


The publication of the first volume of the Fifth Report from th 
Select Committce of the House of Commons on the Affairs the Fast 
India Company, dated July 28, 1812, with notes and introduct 
pp.) by Archdeacon Firminger, places in the hands of stu 
material on the development of the civil administration in British I 
he volume is published by Messrs. R. Cambray and Con f ( 
cutta. 

Mr. Noel Williams is preparing a biography of Admiral Sir ( 


Napier, based on his correspondence with the Admiralty Che volum 
will be published by Messrs. Hutchinsor 
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rhe first volume of Selections from the Correspondence of the First 
Lord Acton, edited by the Rev. John N. Figgis and Reginald V. Lau- 
rence, is shortly to appear from the press of Messrs. Longman. This 
volume will contain Lord Acton’s correspondence with Lady Blenner- 


hassett, Gladstone, and others. 


The Life of Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., by Admiral Sir 
\lbert H. Markham, to be issued during the autumn by John Murray, 
casts light on the history of polar explorations during sixty years, on 
Peru and its archaeology, on the Abyssinian war, and on a singularly 


interesting personal character. 


Miss A. E. Metcalfe’s Woman's Effort: a Chronicle of British 
Women’s Fifty Years’ Struggle for Citizenship (Longmans, pp. 350) 
is mainly devoted toa circumstantial and apparently unprejudiced account 
of the movement of the militants, during the last decade of the period 


named. 


Professor W. MacNeile Dixon of the University of Glasgow, who 
has succeeded Sir Gilbert Parker in the conduct of a portion of the 
“publicity service” of the British government, presents in a little illus- 
trated volume of 95 pages The British Navy at War (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company), a useful summary of actions and 


achievements. 


British government publications: Calendar of State Papers relating 
to English Affairs preserved principally at Rome in the Vatican Archives 
and Library, |., Elizabeth, 1558-1571, ed. J. M. Rigg; Historical Records 
of Australia: series 1, Governors’ Despatches to and from England, vol. 
IX., January, 1816-December, 1818, ed. Frederick Watson (Sydney, 


Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament). 


Other documentary publications: The Lincoln Record Society, vol. 
IV., Parish Registers of Grantham, 1562-1632, ed. C. W. Foster; vol. 
V., Parish Registers of Alford and Rigsby, 1538-1680, ed. R. C. Dud- 
ding; vol. VIII., The Visitation of the County of Lincoln, 1660, ed. 
Everard Green (Horncastle, W. K. Morton and Sons). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Jenks, The Englishinan and 
his Law (Hibbert Journal, July); Sir Martin Conway, The Arts in 
Early England (Quarterly Review, July); A. P. Newton, The King’s 
Chamber under the Early Tudors (English Historical Review, July) ; 
C. H. Firth, England and Austria in 1657 (ibid.); W. Cunningham, The 
Political Philosophy of the Marquis of Montrose (Scottish Historical 
Review, July); A. L. Cross, The English Law Courts at the Close of 


the Revolution of 1688 (Michigan Law Review, May); G. Jéze, 
L’Exécutif en Temps de Guerre: les Pleins Pouvoirs, I., Grande Bretagne 
(Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique en France et a 
l'Etranger, January); C. H. Oldham, Jndustrial Ireland under Free 


FRANCE 
nd Bureau of Historical Works of the ¢ 


been transformed into the Institut d'Histoire, d GG 
d'Economie Urbaines de Paris by a proclamat 
Seine dated February 9, 1917 in ( na 
bases of the new organiz was shed n f 
Ofnciel de la | e de Faris of February 24, 19 " 
Bibliotheque de e des Chartes ot N 
\s successor » the ite Abbe JT. H. Albans 
collectic Gallia Christ N ma, 
/ CCHES, ct Daye ‘ t \ ‘ i i 


the sixth volume, Orange: Evéque 
1916, pp. xix, 127). The Cartulaire de Saint-( le Ne 


Champion, 1917) has been edited by René de Li is \ 


J. Dupont has added to the era ‘ the M IU 
a adapres ses Pre Di lral s, jes Vet ns 
Témoins de sa Vie, les Ecrits de ses Contempo» s (Pa G 


IQ10, pp. Xv1, 290). 


Che latest produc f the cult of ossuet 1) 
iph cal account, Bossuct Paris, N ( uirie N 
pp. vi 300) and the third \ ri¢ 1059-1001 | 


ng a carel stu Ta Cal 

cares lé I \b dd é (1 

pp. \ Vi i | 
constitution and rules of the corporation, a list of the apothecat 
biographical sketches of typical personages ( 
drugs and medicaments. 

Robert Dubois-Cornuau has selected for biographical attent 


figure but little less picturesque and important than h 


John Law, Paris de nmartel (Jean), Banquter de la ( 
des Rentes de la Ville de Paris, 1690-1766: ses Hotels, ses ( 
(Paris, Meynial, 1917, pp. 380). 


La Déportation Révolutionnaire du Clergé Francais ( Paris, Gabalda 


pp. 412, 302) 1S the ptive title se lected by bati 
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Trade (Economic Jour: - E. R. Turner 
\ rican Poli Ix 
Mule (sAmerican ais I \\ \ 
The Library f Par 
Rannaud is the author of Hist Sixt, Abba Pa ( 
25-1914 (Annecy, Abry, 1916, | 676); and x juet t La 
Ri a Vague aiid 5 i t I \ 
115). 
Leve que’s extended revision of \l Lebarg critical « 
Veurvres Uratoires de fl t ( Paris, Hachette IQI7) 
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work to which he adds a further ironical title, La Justice pendant la 
Révolution. The first volume deals with the fortunes of the clergy who 
went into exile after the law of August 26, 1792, while the second vol- 
ume recites the misfortunes of those who were guillotined, imprisoned, 
or transported under the harsher régimes of the Convention and _ the 
Directory. A study of Les Actes des Prétres Insermentés du Diocese de 
Saint-Brieuc Guillotinés en 1704, daprés les Documents Originauxr 
(Saint-Brieuc, Prud’homme, 1916, pp. xliii, 298) is by A. Lemasson. 
\nother local study of the Revolution is Abbé A. Gros’s La Maurtenne 
pendant la Révolution (Chambéry, Imp. Générale Savoisienne, 1915, 
pp. 600), which forms the third volume of the Mémoires de Académie 


le Savole. 


Historical as well as political and legal significance attaches to the 
theses of M. Guy, La Décentralisation Administrative, Hier. . . 
Aujourd’hui . .. Demain (Paris, Driay-Cahen, 1916, pp. 162); and of 
T. Petit, La Répresentation Proportionnelle devant les Chambres 
Francaises, Etude d'Histoire Parlementaire et Législative (Paris, 


Tenin, 1915, pp. 292). 


Province by province, G. Alphaud has shown how bravely and 
efficiently France has met the demands of the war, in La France pendant 
la Guerre, 1914-1017 (Paris, Hachette, 1917). In other fields may be 
noted La France Agricole et la Guerre (Paris, Bailliere, 1916, pp. 302) 
by Dr. C. Chauveau; Le Palais et la Justice pendant la Guerre (vol. I., 
August 4, 1914—August 1, 1916, Paris, Tenin, 1916), by E. Troimaux; and 

‘Ame de la Patrie: Essai sur la Formation Historique de Notre Idéal 


National (Paris, Perrin, 1917) by A. Rey. 


Noteworthy articles in periodi J. Mathorez, Les Eléments de 
Population Orientale en France: Sarrasins, Maures, et Morisques en 
France du XIV® au XVIITI¢® Stécles (Revue des Etudes Historiques, 
\pril) ; M. Sey 


la Lettre de Perceval de Boulainvilliers (Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des 


vet, Observations Critiques sur Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc: 


Chartes, November); L. Misermont, Relation de l’Esclavage des Sieurs 
de Fercourt et Regnard en 1678, écrite par M. de Fercourt (Revue des 
Studes Historiques, April); J. Letaconnoux, Les Grands Chemins de 
Bretagne: Essai sur la Résistance Provinciale a la Centralisation Admint- 
strative au XVIII® Siécle (Revue du Dix-Huitiéme Siécle, January) ; 
A. Mathiez, Les Subststances pendant la Révolution, I1., Un Essai de 
Taxation Populaire au Printemps de 1792 (Annales Révolutionnaires, 
May); id., Babeuf et Robespierre (ibid.); A. Mathiez, Un Essai de 
Réglementation pendant la Premiére Invasion, Septembre—Décembre 
1792 (Revue Historique, July); M. Dommanget, La Déchristianisation a 
Beauvais, V., La Féte et le Culte de la Raison (Annales Révolution- 
naires, May); C. Lefebvre, Le Droit Successoral pendant la Révolution 


(Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 

Tune); G. Lacour-Gavyet, Talleyrand et l'E-xpédition d’Eqypte, I. (ibid.) ; 
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C. Géniaux, La Kabylie, 1871-1917 ( Revue de Paris, July 15); H. Le 
Ce que les Colonies ont faits pour la France (Revue des Deux M 
May 1). 

ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General review: J. Luchaire and J. Alazard, Histoire d’/tali 


Moderne, 1. (Revue Historique, July). 


In celebration of the ninetieth birthday of Signor Pasquale Vi 
the most esteemed of Italian historians (October 3), Professor Gi 
Bonacci has prepared an anthology of the best passages 
ter’s chief works, Pasquale Villari: l’/talia e la ¢ ta ( Milan, H 


so composed as to present an orderly conspectus of Villari’s thoughts 
the history of Italian civilization from Roman times to the present d 


of warfare for historic Italian aspirations. A “ profile” or characteri 


tion of the venerable historian, by Professor Ermenegildo P 
Florence, is prefixed to the work. 


A commission appointed for the purpose some time ag 


Accademia dei Lincei, and presided over by Professor Luigi | 


will shortly begin the publication of a great collection of acts of Ital 


constitutional assemblies, from the Middle Ages down The work 


be organized in three grand divisions, of which the first will be d 
to the acts of general and provincial estates (such as the parliamet 
Sicily, of Naples, of the States of the Church, of the patriarchat 
Aquileia and the county of Gorizia, the estates of Sardinia and |] 


mont), the second to the proceedings of modern parliaments (Italian 


publics 1797-1804, Sicily 181 Naples 1820-1821), tl 
parliaments and grand cour f Italian communes. A bullet 
which no. 1 has appeared (Bologna, Zanichelli will present ne 


\n Alpine district furnishes to A. Tallone his subject. min 
Varchese di Saluszo, 1244-1206, Monografia Storica « [pp 
Documenti Inediti (Casale Monferrato, Tip. Coop. Bellatore « 
1916, pp. vill, 462). The volume is a number of the 
Societa Storica Subalpina. 

G. Dalla Santa has gleaned materials from the letters of three ¢ 
tarini brothers between 1392 and 1408 for Uomint e Fatti d { 
Trecento e del Primo Ouattrocento (Venice, R. Deputaziene di St 


Veneta, 1916, pp. 105). 

Pie X. et Rome, Notes ct Souvenirs, 1003-1014 (Paris, N 
Librairie Nationale, I917, pp. 320) is by Camille Belleai 

In the sixth national congress of the Spanish Association for the 


vancement of the Sciences, held with brilliant success at Seville 


2-7, the historical section was presided over by Don Rafael Altami 


+ in Snare } nd 


who spoke eloquently of the increase of interest in inish and ul 


4%! 
the commission and preparatory dissertations. 
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American history, manifested by many writers in the United States, and 
described their varied publications. The United States was represented 
by Miss Irene A. Wright, who read a paper on Don Juan de Texeda, 


governor of Cuba 1589-1593. 


The guide to the Spanish archives which is being published as supple- 
ments to the Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos is brought, in 
the May-June number of that periodical, to the conclusion of its treat- 
ment of the Archivo Historico Nacional at Madrid. 


Francisco Codera has published a second series of Estudios Criticos 
de Historia Arabe Espanola (Madrid, Maestre, 1917, pp. 354), which is 


the eighth volume of the Coleccion de Estudios Arabes. 


The Benedictines of Silos are prepari..; for publication, in their 
Fuentes para la Historia de Castilla, the early documents of the Bene- 
dictines of San Salvador de Ona in the province of Burgos, documents 


of much value and antiquity, extending from the year 822. 


One of the decisive battles in the struggle for the Christian recovery 
of Spain from the Moors is the subject of A. Huici’s Estudio sobre la 


Campana de las Navas de Tolosa (Valencia, Vives Mora, 1916, pp. 196). 


An endeavor is being made to raise a fund for restoring the monas 
tery of La Rabida, celebrated in the history of Columbus, to something 
of its former state. Funds may be sent to Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw, 
Niebla, Spain. 

Under the copyright of the Hispanic Society of America Messrs. G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons have published an intelligent, fully illustrated volume 
on the Spanish Architecture of the Sixteenth Century: a General View 
of the Plateresque and Herrera Styles, by Arthur Byne and Mildred 
Stapley, based on personal study of the monuments of a very impressive 


architectural development. 


Father J. Zarco Cuevas is the editor of the first volume of Docu- 
mentos para la Historia del Monasterio de San Lorenzo el Real de El 
Escorial, which contains the Memorias de Fray Antonio de Viillacastin, 
Monje Jerénimo de dicho Monasterio (Madrid, Imp. Helénica, 1916, pp. 
xvi, 102), dealing with the times of Philip II. Father M. F. Miguélez 
has edited the first volume, dealing with historical narrative, of a Catd- 
logo de los Cédices Espaioles de la Biblioteca de El Escorial (ibid., 
1917, pp. xlix, 364), which cites various items relating to America. 

The volume of Estudios de Historia Aragonesa, Siglos XVI. y XVJI, 
(Saragossa, Ediciones Aragonesas, 1916, pp. 319), by A. Giménez Soler. 
deals with the readjustments in Aragon in the reign of Philip II. and 
their causes and effects. 

The Historia de los Ejércitos Gallegos durante la Guerra de la Inde- 


pendencia (Santiago, Tip. del Eco Franciscano, 1916, pp. viii, 255) is 


the work of F. Estrada Catoyra. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 2490 


J del Nido vy Segalera is the autl 
lamentaria de S. A. Don Baldomero Fernandes Espa I Imp 
de Ramona Velasco, 1916, pp. 833 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Dorez, A 
sur Michel-Ange et son Entourage, | Bibliotheque d Ecol 
Chartes, November); G. Pardi, Disegno della Storia Den 1 di 
Firenze [concl.] (Archivio Storico Italiano, 1916, I. 2 \ntonio d 
Herrera, :logio de l’aca de Cast 


Museos, January June ). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Rev. Edwin J. Auweiler, O.F.M., has taken for the s 
‘niversity of America the 


dectoral work at the Catholic | 
Friar Jordan of Giano, chief source for the earliest c! ( the h 
tory of the Franciscans in Germany. In the excellence 
Boehmer’s edition of 1908, there is room for a good edi ¢ 
to the general reader, accompanied by a translation into English atl 
\uweiler prints as his dissertation (Washington, 1917, pp. 64) tl 
troduction, apparatus criticus, and bibliography to his proposed « 
of which the Latin text and English translation will follow later. 

ated by ] 


Volume VI. of Professor Hartman isar’s Lut ins 
lited by Luigi ( ippadelta ha ppeared fi 


M. Lamond and ed 


press of Messrs. Kegan Paul. 


Smith’s The Sou 


Dr. Thomas F. A. my ‘ 
Within (New York, George H. Doran Com 


Study of the People from 
by one who spent the di 


pany) is an attempt, 

war as student and as lecturer in the University of Erlangen, to dey 

the development of the German character and its relati e hi 
torical evolution of the country. 

The German Road to the East (New York, Doran, 1917, pp. 34 
Evans Lewin, furnishes an account of the “ Drang nach Osten” and 
Teutonic aims in the Near and Middle East 

The law thesis of B. C ouge deals with Les ( ! mand 
avant et pendant la Guerre, 1014-1017 (Toulouse, Rivic 
174). 

The recent Austro-Hungarian Red Book presents diplomatic cor 
spondence of the period from July 22, 1914, to August 27, 1916, includ 
ing especially that of Count Czernin, who during that period represented 
\ustro-Hungary at Bucharest. 

derived trom at agent 


Gottfried Beck claims to give informatior 


the Austro-Hungarian secret service in Ungarns R ion VN ried 
eine Historisch-Politische Studie nebst ingen tiber den ( 


| 


> 
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reichisch-Ungarischen Geheimdienst und die Sarajewoer Verschwoérung 
auf Grund von Persdnlichen Erlebnissen des Kroaten 
(Lausanne and Paris, Payot, 1917, pp. 246). 


J. Escher and P. Schweizer have edited an Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
und Landschaft Ziirich, 1310 


Rud. Bartulitch 


1325 (Zurich, Beer, 1916, pp. ii, 409). 


A biographical account of Le Bienheureux Nicolas de Fliie, Patron 
de la Confédération Helvétique, 1417-1487 (Fribourg, Imp. de 'Oeuvre 
de Saint-Paul, 1916, pp. iv, 112) has been written by Alfonso Co- 
daghengo. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Commandant Weil, La 
Politique du Grand Frédéric daprés sa Correspondance, V. 
d‘Histoire Diplomatique, XXXI. 1); H. Welschinger, Le Prinre de 


Biilow et la Politique Allemande (Revue Deux Mondes, May 1). 


Vorale 


(Revue 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
The Danish narrative of J. JOrgensen on the invasion of Belgium 
has been translated by Jacques Coussange as Dans l’Extréme Belgique 
(Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1917, pp. 215). 


La Belgique sous les Armes, 
sous la Botte, 


en Exul (Paris, Perrin, 1917), by L. Piérard, adds to an 


account of the German conquest briefer sections on the conditions 


under German military domination, and on the Belgians in exile. 

The German Fury in Belgium, by L. Mokveld, translated from the 
Dutch (New York, George H. Doran Company), relates the experiences 
of one who was correspondent in Belgium, during the German invasion, 
of the Dutch newspaper De Tijd, and who narrates with calmness what 


he saw of the conduct of the invaders as they swept through the country. 


Jean Massart has written a volume on the interesting subject of La 
Presse Clandestine 


i dans la Belgique Occupée (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1917, pp. Xi, 319), which is on sale for the profit of the relief enterprises. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


In our review of Gade’s Charles the Twelfth (XXII. 705) the state- 
ment is made that the qualities of the book “suggest 


the historical 
novelist rather than the orthodox historical biographer ”’. 


It is proper 
to state that in reality the work is a piece of fiction, Colonel Klingspor 
being a fictitious character. 

The correspondence of Alexander I. and his sister Catherine, edited 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas and translated by Henry Havelock, has 
now been published by Messrs. Jarrolds. Its chief interest is in the 
light it casts on Alexander’s character. 


Madame Olga Novikoff’s Russian Memories (New York, E. P. Dut- 


ton) is a record of important and interesting relations in the eighties 
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and nineties by one who has long had much fam 1 
as a worker in England for rapprochement between that country and 


her own. 


In Histoire de la Révolution Russe by S. R ferger-] rault 
the story of modern Russia down to May of 
| 


briefly but with clearness and understanding. Mr. | 


news editor of the New York Tribune, is also the autl 


The John Lane Company has published, under 


Russia, an account of the Russian Revolution by Mr 
cosson, who arrived in Petrograd duri1 g the d S 


Gregor Alexinsky has supplemented his \v 


(1914) and on Russia and the Great Wer (19 ith 
urope (New York, Scribner, 1917, pp. 352), which describes 


terial bonds between Russia and Eur 


European wars and the influence of West 


lye » 

ind literature f Russia 
Some account of the antecedents of the recent revoluti n Ru i 

Wil ve found ( min est ne \ 


Librairie Nationale, 1917), by Jacques Bainville. 


Two correspondents of the Viedomosti of Mose \. Belevsky and 
B. Voronoff, have given an account of activitic tl remst and 
municipalitic s and of the unofficial or quasi nec 
efforts to aid in the conduct of the ‘ er ( | R 


iry. Unlike many periodicals which have sprung into es d 


the present war, this one appears in the sul 
ard British reviews, while the contents of th 
a solidity of character beyond that of a mere organ of propagan 
Though many of the articles are of interest t 


naturally only a limited number are primarily historical in cl 


Poland's Case for Independence (Dodd, Mead, and Company) is a 
collection of essays by various aut 


erable merit, treating such subjects as 


monwealth, Poland as an Independent Economic Unit, and 


Struggle for Independence. Mr. | ird H. I 
tory of Poland, published by the Polish Book I £ ( 


as its title indicates, more exclusiv: 


recent Russian history (Harper and Brothers). 
tion, in Les Organisations Publiqu yr | t la 
Guerre (Paris, Hachette, 1917). 
The Polish Review, a quarterly edited by J. H. Harl lon 

\llen and Unwin, &s. per annum) made its initial 
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to 


Mr. Chedomille Mijatovich, who for years has been closely con- 
nected with the Serbian government, in The Memoirs of a Balkan 
Diplomatist reports with detail and with apparent candor the events of 


his official life. 


In Les Bulgares peints par cux-mémes, Documents et Commentaires 
(Paris, Payot, 1917), Victor Kuhne has compiled from official and other 
public utterances or writings of statesmen, and from the writings of 
journalists and publicists Bulgarian expressions of policies or aims re- 
garding the fate of Constantinople, relations with Serbia, the questions 
ot the Yougoslavs and of the Balkans, and the European situation. 
The same author, who as a Swiss claims to write with impartiality, has 
also issued Ceua dont on Ignore le Martyre: les Yougoslaves ct la 
Guerre (Geneva, Kundig, 1917, pp. 299), which is a survey of the de- 
velopment since 1903, with special reference to the Austrian trials of 


alleged Serbian offenders since Ig09. 


An Histoire Moderne des Arméntens depuis la Chute du Royaume 
usqu'a nos Jours, 1375-1016 (Paris, Gamber, 1917, pp. viii, 176) is a 


convenient summary of events by K. L. Basmadian. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Bienstock, Les Premiers 
Jours de la Révolution et les Derniers Jours de la Cour de Russie 
(Mercure de France, June 1); A. Gauvain, La Révolution Russe et /a 
Démocratie (Revue de Paris, May 1); E. Romer, Poland, the Land and 
the State, the Physical Basis of Poland’s History (Geographical Re- 
view, July); L. Leger, La Bataille de Kosovo et la Chute de l’Empire 
Serbe (Comptes Rendus de I’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
November); S. P. Duggan, Balkan Diplomacy, II. (Political Science 
Quarterly, June); P. P. de Sokolovitch, Les Rapports Serbo-Roumains 


Passé-Présent-Avenir (Revue des Sciences Politiques, June); id., Le 


Mirage Bulgare et la Guerre Européenne, I. (Revue d'Histoire Diplo- 
matique, XX XI. 1); A. Gauvain, La Question Grecque (Revue de Paris, 


June 1, July 1, 15). 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 
China: her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, by E. H. Parker, professor of Chinese in the 
Victoria University at Manchester, was first published in 1901. A thor- 
oughly revised edition of this standard work, with three additional 
chapters extending to the present time, is nearly ready for publication 
by John Murray. 


Mr. W. J. Clennell, of the British consular service, has in The Hts- 
torical Development of Religion in China (London, T. Fisher Unwin) 


achieved a readable and sympathetic presentation of his subject-matter, 


making no pretension to original research. 
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Lhe detailed scientihe report of Su irel Ste 1 


\sian Expedition (1906-1908) is to be publish 


of the Secretary of State for India, in four quart volur Part 
reports concerning the Third Expedition (1913-1916 

vealed antiquities of great interest, especially a wonderful vat 

silk and other fabrics, and records on wood and paper, found at tl 
early Chinese and indigenous burial grounds near the ru ( 


\ reprint which makes availa iw h I 
tory and customs of Rajputana is that of Colonel 1 
tiquities of Rajast’han, first published between 1829 and 1832 
brought out in two volumes by Messrs. Dutt 
Les Urigmes M ac Valal ( l’aris if 
319) is a reprint from the Revue de l’Histoire des | 
of an account of the establishment of one of the important French 
India, by Alfred Martineau, the present governor of French I 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Wen-Sze King, 7 Lease ( 
ventions between China and the Foreign Powers: an Interpretat 
( Chine se Social and Political Science Review, December \l bye 
L’Expansion Japonaise dans le Monde (Revue des S«¢ 


June). 


The first volume of Dr. Frances G. Davenport's /iw pean If 
bearing on the History of the United States and its Depend , er 
tending through 1648, awaits, before publication by the Carnegie | 
tution of Washington, only the setting up and printing of tl 
Mr. Leland and Mr. Stock of the Department of Historical Research 
have been occupied throughout the past three months with work 
National Board for Historical Service, of which the former is re 
tary. The Department hopes to send to the printer befor 
first two volumes of Dr. Burnett's Letters of Delegates to the | 


nental Congress. 


Among recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts in the I 
brary of Congress are: additional papers of Nicholas P. Trist, 18 
1867; miscellaneous drafts, memoranda, journals, and notes of Joel R 
Poinsett on South American countries and his visits to them; photostat 
prints of 52 broadsides, 1693-1861, and of Jefferson’s expense bo 
1783-1790, in the Massachusetts Historical Society; account books of a 
merchant of Goochland Court House, Va., 1833-1876; miscellaneous 
letters to Israel Washburn, 1854-1885; the Andrew Jackson Dor 
Papers; letters and orders to and from Leonidas Polk, 1861-1864; ph 
stat copies of volume I. of the papers of Daniel Claus, 1716-1777, from 


the original in the Public Archives of Canada; miscellans 


l.ou-Lan in Eastern Turkestat 
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papers, drafts, letters, etc., of Alexander Hamilton (about 150 pieces) ; 
account and vouchers of the expenses of the Florida revolution of 1810, 
together with the minutes of the revolutionary constitutional convention 
and proceedings of the revolutionary legislature; a memorandum book 
of Thomas Jefferson, legal and household matters, 1768-1770; the J. C. 
Bancroft Davis Papers, 1851-1902; the day-book and ledger of Attorney- 
General Charles Lee, 1800-1815; a diary of Thomas Worthington, 


18cg-1810; and, on deposit, a small miscellany of Washington manu- 


The celebrated library of Americana which was formed by Bishop 
White Kennett, of Peterborough, and which in 1712 he presented to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a library 
rich in rarities, has lately been sold at Sotheby’s for the benefit of the 


society. 


No. 4 of Mr. Clarence M. Burton's series of pamphlets, ./anuscripts 
from the Burton Historical Collection, contains, reprinted from the 
London Chronicle, a narrative of the adventures of Peter Lewney, cap- 
tured by the French and Indians in western Virginia in 1756 and taken 
to Detroit and Niagara; a petition of Daniel Boone (1810), from the 
files of the United States Senate; the adventures, from the Analectic 
VWagazine of 1815, of Henry Bird, made captive by the Indians in Ohio 
in 1811; and a continuation of the Harrison documents from the archives 
of the War Department, relating to Indiana in 1807. It is pleasant to 
learn that Mr. Burton has received sufficient encouragement to cause 
him to continue his interesting series through at least four more num- 


bers. 


In the July number of the Journal of Negro History Mr. John M. 
Mecklin continues his valuable study of the evolution of slave status in 
American democracy, Professor Henry N. Sherwood gives from original 
materials the history of the formation of the American Colonization 
Society, and Mrs. Mary C. Terrell, a member of the school board of 
Washington, D. C., that of the high school for negroes in that city. The 
document section is occupied with an interesting body of extracts re- 
specting the Danish West Indies, relating especially to the history of 
negro slavery in those islands and preceded by an historical article on 


the subject by Leila A. Pendleton. 


The January-February number of the Magazine of History includes 
a paper entitled the Putnams: a Study of American Heroes, by Rev. 
Warren P. Landers, and a letter of Washington written in 1762. In the 
March-April number is printed, under the title New York during the 
Revolution, a body of letters, chiefly correspondence between Washing- 
ton and the Clintons, but including also letters of Schuyler, Duane, Wil- 
liam Whipple, and others. France’s Aid to America in the War of Inde- 


pendence, by Richard H. Clarke, is reprinted from the American Catholic 


scripts. 
. 
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Ouarterly Review. The papers by Winfield M. Thompson, entitled Whe 
Washington toured New England, are continued. The Ma 

ber of the Magazine contains the concludit g¢ installments f New \ 
during the Revolution: Selections from the Clinton Corres 
1776-1783, and Joel N. Eno’s Pennsylvania County Names; further 
stallments of Winfield M. Thompson’s When Washington toured Ni 
England, and Gen. Philip Reade’s Massachusetts at Vall 
rhere are also articles on Virginia Fo 
ton, by John S. Wise, the Minute Men of the Revolution, by R 
Howard Duffield, and George Washington's Ancestors, by W m ( 
Wells. 


Frédéric Notte has prepared for French reader 


Etats-Unis d’Amérique depuis les Temps les plus ) és jgusqua 


Jours (Paris, Perrin, 1917). 


The Arthur H. Clark Company is publishing 4 S wl Histor 
the American Family from Colonial Times to the Present, by Arthur W 
Calhoun. The work will consist of three volumes, of which the fir 


relating to the colonial period, is issued now. 


Three new volumes of the Yale Historical Publicat just issu 
by the Yale University Press, are: The Development of the British I] 
Indies, 1700-1763 (pp. 475). by Dr. Frank W. Pitman of the Sheffield 
Scientific School; The Readjuster Movement in Virginia (pp. 191 
Professor Charles C. Pearson of Wake Forest College; and The H 
of Legislative Methods in the Period before 1825 (pp. 269), by Dr. Ra 


V. Harlow of Simmons College. 


Volume III. of Makers of America, edited by Leonard Wilson, ha 


come from the press (Washington, B. F. Johnsor 


A History of Transportation in the United States bi 
pared under the direction of Dr. Balthasar H. Mever, of the Interstat 
Commerce Commission, by Caroline E. MacGill and a staff of collab 
orators, is published by the Carnegie Institution of Washingt 
one of the Institution’s Contributions to America) nomic Hist 


from the Department of Economics and Sociology. 


The University of Chicago Press has brought out A History of t/ 
Australian Ballot System in the United States, by Eldon C. Evans. An 
introductory chapter describes and discusses the manner of vot 
different sections of the United States before the introduction of 
Australian ballot system, and other chapters treat of the 


development of the system in its several aspects and of the att 


1 


the courts toward the system. An appendix contains the text of th 
original Australian ballot act, and another includes a bibliography 


a table of cases. 


| 
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Collective Bargaining in the Lithographic Industry is a study by Dr. 
H. E. Hoagland, of the University of Illinois, included among the Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 


The May—August number of the German-American Annals contains 
the opening chapters of a study, by Clement Vollmer, of the American 
Novel in Germany, 1871-1913, and the concluding portion of Alfred H. 


Nolle’s study of the German Drama on the St. Louis stage. 


Rear-Admiral Preble’s History and Origin of the American Flag, 
some time out of print, has been republished by Nicholas L. Brown of 
Philadelphia. 


Latin America and the United States is the title given to the latest 
volume in the collection of the addresses of Elihu Root, edited by Robert 
Bacon and James Brown Scott and published by the Harvard University 
Press. 

ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 

The Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espafioles has issued a volume of Re- 
laciones Historicas de América, Primera Mitad del Siglo XVI. (Madrid, 
Imp. Ibérica, 1916, pp. exlili, 240). 


Nos. 210, 211, and 212 of Old South Leaflets, all edited by Dr. S. E. 
Morison, present respectively William Knox’s The Controversy between 
Great Britain and her Colonies Reviewed (London, 1769); a body of 
contemporary documents by John Quincy Adams and others, American 
and British, on the treaty of Ghent; and the text of the treaty itself, with 


some supplementary documents. 


To volume XIX. of the Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, a volume not vet published, Professor Charles M. An- 
drews contributes an important and thoroughgoing article of a hundred 
pages, of which we have received a “separate’’, on Boston Merchants 


and the Non-Importation Agreement. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Company publish this autumn Paul Jones 
and his Exploits in English Seas, 1778 to 1780, by Mr. Don C. Seitz, 
business manager of the New York World, who has collected from 
English newspapers of that time, and from other sources, accounts of 
Jones’s raids along the English coast. The book will contain a special 


bibliography of its hero. 


Mr. E. Alfred Jones of the Temple, London, has in preparation a 
collection, in two volumes, of Biographies of the Officers of the Loyalist 
Regiments of America, which will embrace biographical and genealog- 
ical details based largely on unpublished material, respecting more than 
a thousand Loyalist officers, and will be issued to subscribers only. 


Orders may be sent to the St. Catherine Press, Stamford Street, Lon- 
don, S. E. 
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The June Bulletin of the New York Public Library prints from 
among the library’s manuscripts a journal of the celebrated commerce 
destroying cruise of the United States brig Argus of 1813, from the 


journal of the surgeon, James Inderwick. 


The Smithsonian Institution has recently acquired the manuscript 
journal kept by Capt. Edward Trenchard, U. S. N., during his service 


on the West African coast, 1820-1821, in command of the Cyane. 


Dr. Bernard Steiner of the Enoch Pratt Free Library and the Johns 
Hopkins University is preparing a life of Chief Justice Taney. He 
would be greatly obliged if any persons who possess letters of Taney 


would lend them to him, to be copied and promptly returned 


The Johns Hopkins University Press is soon to publish th 
Shaw Lectures recently delivered by Professor Payson J. Treat, unde 
the title The Early Diplomatic Relations between the United States a 
Japan, 1853-1865. 


Mr. Henry E. Shepherd of Baltimore is the author and publisher of 
q 
a Narrative of Prison Life at Baltimore and Johnson's Island, Ohio 


(pp. 22). 


James Monroe Buckley, by Dr. George Preston Mains (New York, 
Methodist Book Concern), relates the life of one who was a conspicuous 
leader in the Methodist Church during the last fifty vears and an excel 


lent student and writer of its history. 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers will publish in the early autumn a new 
volume in the American Nation series edited by Professor A. B. Hart. 
The book, written by Professor F. A. Ogg of the University of Wiscon 
sin, covers the history of the United States from 1907 to 1917. 


Stanton and Van Vliet of Chicago have published a collection of 


thirty speeches and thirty-two diplomatic letters and documents of Pres 
dent Wilson with the title President Wilson's Great Speeches; and Other 


History-Making Documents. 


Carl Bitter, a Biography (University of Chicago Press), a small vol 
ume by Professor Ferdinand Schevill, brother-in-law of that eminent 
sculptor, describes a career notable not only for artistic achievement 
but for its exhibition of organizing ability, of public spirit, and of ardor 
for the promotion of American ideals on the part of one of foreign 


( Austrian) origin. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 


In the War Information series published by the Committee on Public 


Information six pamphlets have now been published, all having 


greater or less degree an historical aspect. The first, The War Message 
and Facts behind It, has already been mentioned in our July number. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX!III.-——1I7. 
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The second, The Nation in Arms, contains addresses by Secretaries 
Lane and Baker. The third is a brief description of the government of 
Germany by Professor Charles D. Hazen. No. 4 is Professor Mc- 


Laughlin’s paper The Great War: from Spectator to Participant, al- 
pa] 


ready mentioned on its appearance in the History Teacher's Magazine. 
No. 5, A War of Self-Defense, consists of Secretary Lansing’s notable 
address, ““ America’s Future at Stake”, and one by Assistant-Secretary 
Post on “ The German Attack”. No. 6, American Loyalty, by Citizens 
of German Descent, is a collection of characteristic expressions, also 
brought out in German. The committee expects before long to bring 
out a new edition of no. 1; a “ war dictionary ” for speakers and others, 
by Professors Corwin and Paxson; “ American Expressions of Sympathy 
with Liberal Europe”, by Professor E. B. Greene; a collection of diplo 
matic documents in the case against Germany, edited by Professor G. G. 
Wilson; and a pamphlet by Professor Wallace Notestein on Pan- 


Germanism. 


The Oxford University Press announces for early publication, on 
behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, a volume 
entitled The American View of the War against the Imperial German 
Government, based upon Official Documents, by Dr. James Brown Scott, 


secretary of the Endowment. 


Former Ambassador Gerard has written an account of his experi- 
ences in Germany which is announced by the George H. Doran Company 


under the title Wy Four Years in Germany. 


A. Viallate dealt with affairs during the first two years of the war 
and discussed problems of policy in Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique ct le 
Conflit Européen (Paris, Alcan, 1916). Gabriel Alphaud, who dealt 
with an early phase in L’Action Allemande aux Etats-Unis (1915), has 
now published Les Etats-Unis contre l’Allemagne (Paris, Payot, 1917). 
The two works contain the texts of all the pertinent presidential ad- 
dresses and other important public documents and form a better account 
of the relations between the United States and Germany from August, 
1914, to April, 1917, than any yet available in English. President Wil- 
son’s peace and war addresses and messages are collected in French 
translation in a thirty-centimes pamphlet (Paris, Bossard, 1917). F. 
Maurette has written Ce que les Etats-Unis nous Apportent,. des Ali- 
ments, du Matériel, des Navires, de l’'Or, des Hommes, d’Autres Alliés 


(Paris, Hachette, 1917). 


No. 15 in the series /nternational Conciliation: Documents regarding 
the European War presents the main documents respecting the entrance 
of the United States into the war: President Wilson’s address of April 
2, the joint resolution of Congress of April 6, the President’s proclama- 
tion of the same date, Mayor Mitchel’s proclamation, and the President’s 


address to his fellow-countrymen, April 16. 
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The Library of Congress issues a pamphlet entit! States 
at War: Organizations and Literatur pp. 1 
direction of Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer It presents a list 
of many public, semi-public dy ar 
the present emergency or brough i 
therein, and describes their activities, with many graphical re 
erences, 

Mr. Lindsay Rogers’s America’s Case against Germa N \ 

E. P. Dutton) is not merely an argumentative book it presents 
brief compass, much historical matter of fact. 

Some light on the conditions surrounding the entrance of the United 
States into the Great War may be gleaned from W. E. Weyi's 4» 
World Policies (Macmillan, 1917, pp. 307); Arthur Gleaso1 wil 
in the Great War (Stokes, 1917, pp. 338); and Arthur Bullar 
ing America (Macmillan, 1917, pp. 129), all published before the declara 
tion of war; and from Senator H. C. Lodge’s War Address 5 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1917, pp. viii, 303). 

LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPH \! 


NEW ENGLAND 

The library yf the Maine Historical Society, of Portland, has 
received valuable original records dealing with the early history of the 
towns of Gray and North Yarmouth; also, on deposit, the manuscript 
records, 1701-1848, of the second oldest church in Maine the First 


Church of Christ (Congregational), of Wells. 


The History of Jericho, Vermont, is a good-sized volume edited by 
an historical committee, composed of Chauncey H. Hayden, Luther ¢ 
Stevens, Lafayette Wilbur, and Rev. S. H. Barnum (Burlington, Free 


Press). 


In the May serial of the Massachusetts Historical Society there are 
two valuable contributions, a review of General McClellan's con- 
duct as a commander in the Civil War, by Col. Thomas L. Livermore, 
and a detailed survey, by Mr. Samuel E. Morison, of the struggle over 
the adoption of the constitution of Massachusetts in 1780. Especia 
attention should be called to the latter article because, by its thorough and 
detailed study of the action of individual towns (townships), it carries 
out within its field a process which deserves wide extension in the his 
tory of the American Revolution, and which has been so fruitfully pur 
sued in the case of the French Revolution, the examination of thos 
currents of local opinion out of which the main drift of development 


was constituted and without which it cannot be rightly understood. 


Twenty-five Years of Massachusetts Politics, from Russell to McCall, 


1890-1915, by M. E. Hennessey, with a foreword by Senator Henry 
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Cabot Lodge, is a chronological record of political events in Massa- 
chusetts, with their bearing upon national politics pointed out (Boston, 
Practical Politics). 


The Essex Institute is now in possession of all the abstracts and 
copies of English records made by the late Henry FitzGilbert Waters, 
Lothrop Withington, and J. Henry Lea. The collection, representing 
the gleanings of the better part of a lifetime in the case of each of these 
three experts in genealogical research, is by far the largest collection of 
abstracts from English genealogical records to be found in America, 
embracing 50,000 wills, alphabetically arranged, copies or abstracts of 
the registers of over 600 parishes, a name-index to the Chancery pro- 
ceedings in more than 75,000 cases, and the like. Much of the matter is 
in ‘such shape that it can be consulted, free, in the library of the Insti- 
tute; for the rest, the services of a skilled genealogist attached to the 


Institute staff are available. 


The Institute has brought out, in a limited edition of 300 copies, the 
first of a series of volumes of the Probate Records of Essex County, 
Massachusetts. In this volume (pp. xvi, 526) all wills and inventories 
from 1635 to 1664 are printed in full, with full abstracts of all docu- 
ments relating to the settlement of the estate. The material is derived 
from every available original source, both in the Massachusetts archives 
and in those of the county. The collection is of inestimable value to the 
social and economic history of early Massachusetts. The index is ex- 


ceptionally elaborate. 


The Historical Collections of the Essex Institute for July contains 
Remarks on a Voyage in 1801 to the Island of Guam, by William Has- 
well, first officer of the American barque Lydia; some letters of Rev. 
Ezekiel Rogers and others, 1626-1647, from the British Museum, and 
an account of the grantees and settlement of Hampton, N. H., by V. C. 


Sanborn. 


Mr. Francis B. C. Bradley's The Eastern Railroad: an Historical 
Account of Early Railroading in Eastern New England, which has ap- 
peared in sections in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
as noted from time to time in these pages, has now been brought out as 
a volume (Salem, Essex Institute, 1917, pp. 107), and constitutés a most 


valuable contribution to American railroad history. 


The Essex Institute has also published, as a separate volume of 167 
pages, Gravestone Inscriptions and Records of Tomb Burials in the 
Central Burying Ground, Boston Common, and Inscriptions tn the South 
Burying Ground, Boston, 1756-1878; and two pamphlets by Thomas 
Amory Lee, namely, Colonel Jeremiah Lee, Patriot, and Colonel Wil- 


liam Raymond Lee of the Revolution. 


| 
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The American Antiquarian Society has acquired a file of the Mrs 
sourt Gazette, a very rare newspaper. The file extends from the foun 
dation of the journal in 1809 to 1818. The society has also acquired a 


set of the Federal Republican, of Baltimore, running from 1808 to 1819 


The city of Pittsfield, Mass., has pi 


Pittsfield from the Year 1876 to the Year 1916 (pp. 387). 


The Connecticut Historical Society has published, in a quarto volume 
of 229 pages, the Records of the Connecticut State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati from its origin in 1783 to its dissolution in 1804. The pages of 


the original are photographically reproduced. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Division of Archives and History at Albany has ready for 
two volumes of translations from the Dutch records of Albany ¢ 
by Mr. A. J. F. van Laer, consisting of notarial papers, 1660-1695, de 
1658-1660, wills, 1687 1765; also, two volumes of Papers of Sir William 


Johnson, continuing his correspondence from 1738 through 1762 


The New York Historical Society's Quarterly Bulletin for July 
prints from the archives of the society certain documents relating to the 
conferring on Washington, in 1785, of the freedom of the city of New 
York. The society has just issued an Orderly-Book of De Lancey's 
Brigade in the British army, 1776-1778, with an appendix containing a 
list of New York Loyalists, by Mr. William Kelby. The Papers and 
Letters of Cadwallader Colden, 1710-1775, are being prepared for pub- 
lication in several volumes of the society’s Publication Fund Series 
Volume L. of this series is now in press, and contains Colden’s letters 


of 1710-1745, rich in material for the history of the province. 


The July number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record continues the vital records of Christ’s Church at Rye, the Kings 
County deeds, and various genealogical records. It also prints, with 


a facsimile and with annotations, the list of those invited to the funeral 


of the patroon Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, 1674. 


The Development of the Power of the State Executive, with special 
Reference to the State oT New York, by M. nder a recent 
number of Smith College Studies in History. 


f the canal committee of the chamber of commerce of 


The report ¢ t 
Buffalo on a Ship Channel between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario (pp. 


53) contains an historical review of the project. The report was pre- 


pared by Mr. Henry W. Hill, chairman of the committee. 


The Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Societv tor January 
contains a paper by the late William Nelson entitled \ Red Ros 
Springfield, 1780—and After”, being the story of an incident of th 


| 
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battle of Springfield; an article by Rev. Charles E. Hart on the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in Newark; some Reminiscences of 
the War of 1812, reprinted from an old newspaper; a continuation of 
the Revolutionary pension records of Morris County; and the first in- 
stallment of the orderly book of Captain Jedediah Swan. The two 
articles last mentioned are continued in the April number of the Pro- 
ceedings. In the latter number are found also an extended article by 
William J. Magie entitled New Light on a Famous Controversy in the 
History of Elizabethton, a controversy between the Associates of Eliza- 
bethton and the Proprietors of New Jersey over the title to the iand on 


which the town was settled. 


The July number of the l’ineland Historical Magazine is occupied 
chiefly with continuations of the Journal of Charles K. Landis, Founder 
of Vineland, and the paper of Mrs. Mary E. Schley concerning Early 
Settlers of Vineland west of Malaga Road. There is also a letter of 
Oliver Allen, November 27, 1815, describing a journey from Erie to 


Marietta, Ohio. 


3y act of the recent session of the Pennsylvania legislature the 
functions of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission are extended to 
include the editing and publication of historical and archaeological ma- 
terial and the conduct of investigations in Pennsylvania history. Pro- 


vision is also made for a salaried secretary to the commission. 


The principal contents of the July number of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography are the Orderly Book of General 
Edward Hand ( Valley Forge, January, 1778) and the Journal of Samuel 
Rowland Fisher of Philadelphia (1779-1781), both of them continua- 
tions, and some bibliographical and descriptive notes on the issues of 
the journal of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 1776-1790, by Augustus H. 
Shearer. There are also excerpts from the report of the librarian of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania listing accessions to the society's 


library and collections. 


An acceptable volume on the life of William Penn has been pro- 
duced by John W. Graham in IVilliam Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania 


(London, Headley Brothers, 1917, pp. 332). 


In the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society for June 
is an interesting article concerning the Santo Domingo Refugees in 
Philadelphia. In consequence of the negro insurrections in Santo Do- 
mingo, beginning in 1791, many of the white inhabitants of the island 
fled to Philadelphia and Baltimore. Numerous family papers of these 
refugees are in the possession of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, and it is from these papers that this article, by Jane Campbell, 
has been compiled. How narrowly these valuable papers escaped de- 


struction is related among the “ Historical Notes” by Dr. Lawrence F. 


Flick. 


America 


The one hundredth anniversary of the establish 
ings bank in the United States has brought forth 4 
adelphia Savings Fund Society, 1816-1916 (Lippi 
cox, compiled from documentary records of the ba 

The Beginnings of the German Element in 5 
vania, by A. R. Wentz, has been brought out in | 


Printing Company ). 


Mr. George H. Lamb of Braddock, Pa., has edited 


Unwritten History of Braddock’s Field (pp. 336 
torical committee for the celebration of the golden 


the silver jubilee of Rankin, and the one hundred 


niversary of the first white settlement west of the Allegheni 


book deals chiefly with the recent achievements of 


pecially in the development of the steel industry 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND LIES 


Studies of the Old South by the Present Da Sf 
College is a collection of essays to which hav« 


the past ten years the George W. Bagby prize of | 
lege (Hampden-Sidney, Va., the college). 

The June number of the Maryland Historical 1 
article by Dr. Henry J. Berkley, on Lord Baltimor 


David Kirke over Avalon, notes by Dr. Bernard ( 


unpublished manuscripts from Fulham Palace rel 


Maryland; the proceedings of the Committee of Ol 


beth Town District, September, 1775, to May, 177¢ 
t 44 4/ 


the Carroll Papers, April, 1764, to December, 1768 


From notes and incomplete manuscripts of the 
Harrison of Easton, his son-in-law Mr. Oswald Til 
an elaborate and valuable History of Talbot ¢ 
1861, in two volumes (pp. 649, 573), with good in 


contribution to the history ( 


shore, including some fifty biographical memoirs 
be obtained from the Waverley Press, Baltimore 

In the Virginia archives the rearrangement 
tions, some 25,000 in number, with accompanying 
chronology from 1776 to 1865, has been completed 
personal property books recently transferred to the 


state auditor have in part been | 


first session of work in the archives as an historica 
the next session the same privilege will be availal 
tory students of Randolph-Macon College The am 


in the archives has been largely increased 


f the state and espec 


The “ar 


from the senior class in Westhampton College comp] 


and 
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The July number of the l"trginita Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy includes minutes of the council and general court, 1622-1629, from 
the originals in the Library of Congress; sundry official documents per- 
taining to Virginia of the years 1680-1681; a continuation of the letters 
(1686-1688) of William Byrd, First; and some selections from among 
the papers transferred in 1913 from the state auditor’s office to the 
state library. The selections include: a letter, December 11, 1777, from 
William Aylett, deputy commissary-general of purchases for Virginia, 
to William Lee, and one from Governor Patrick Henry to Lee, Decem- 
ber 13, both in regard to supplying the Virginia army and navy; two 
letters (1781, 1786) of Raleigh Colston, commercial agent for the state 
of Virginia at Cap Francois, Santo Domingo, where the first was 
written; and a contract, made July 21, 1715, between William Dandridge 
and Lieut.-Goy. Alexander Spotswood to carry troops from Virginia to 
South Carolina to assist the latter against the Indians. 


Messrs. Herbert T. Ezekiel and Gaston Kichtenstein have prepared 
a volume on The History of the Jews of Richmond, 1769-1917 (Rich- 
mond, Va., H. T. Ezekiel). 


In 1912 the Phelps-Stokes Fellowship was founded at the University 
of Virginia for the purpose of stimulating and conducting investiga- 
tions concerning the character, condition, and possibilities of the 
negroes in the Southern States. Such a study is The Taxation of 
Negroes in Virginia (pp. 97), by Tipton R. Snavely, which is issued by 
the University of Virginia. About one-third of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to an examination into the history of the capitation tax as applied 
to and affecting the negro. The real estate tax is however regarded 
by the author as of chief importance inasmuch as it is the principal 
source of all taxes paid by negroes. This part of the study is also of 
greater interest for the light it throws on negro life in Virginia. The 
personal property and the income taxes are of less importance. Such a 
specialized investigation is valuable for the study of conditions among 


the negroes. 


The North Carolina legislature of 1917 made an increase of $2000 
in the annual appropriation for the maintenance of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. The legislature also appropriated to the com- 
mission $2500 a year for the next two years to be used by it in marking 
historic sites in North Carolina. The commission is authorized to ap- 
propriate from this fund $100 for each marker, provided a like sum 1s 
raised from other sources. To its collections the commission has added 
351 miscellaneous manuscripts including letters from several Confed- 
erate generals and a number of North Carolina statesmen. A large 
collection of the family letters of the James K. Polk family has been 
secured. To the collection of papers of Governor David S. Reid pre- 
viously reported, have been added 248 pieces. Other additions are: 
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four letter-books of Charles P. Bolles, of the U. S. Coast S irvey, con- 
taining 648 letters, memoranda, notes, etc., relating to the work of the 
Coast Survey, 1846-1855; letters of J. M. Worth, state salt commis 
sioner during the Civil War, relating to the state salt works at Wil 
mington; 40 bound volumes of Wilmington newspapers, 1861-1881; 
1042 North Carolina items, 1731-1795, from issues of the South Carolina 
Gazette and other early papers of South Carolina; local records from 
Edgecombe and Halifax counties; and from Chowan County a large 
collection of valuable early colonial papers, including journals of the 


general assembly, records of the vice-admiralty court, etc 


The North Carolina Historical Commission prints the Proceedings 
of the seventeenth annual session of the State Literary and Historical 
Association. It contains an address on Edward Livingston by Ex 
President Taft, and historical essays on the Sovereign State of North 
Carolina, 1787-1789, by W. W. Pierson, jr., on Suffrage in North Caro- 
lina, by W. S. Wilson, and on the history of Crime and Punishment in 


North Carolina, by Thomas M. Pittman. 


The North Carolina Council of Defense has, like some of the other 
state councils, included in its plan of organization an Historical Com 
mittee. Mr. R. D. W. Connor 


f Raleigh, its chairman, has prepared a 
leaflet on the work of the committee, which contains many suggestions 


applicable to similar work elsewhere. 


Economic and Social History of Chowan County, North Carolina, 
1880-1015, by W. Scott Boyce, is no. 179 of Columbia University Studies 


in History, Economics, and Public Law. 


The James Sprunt Historical Publications, vol. XVL., no. 1, is A 
lonial History of Rowan County, North Carolina, by Samuel J. Ervin, 
jr. Rowan County originally included the northern part of the Pied 
mont and mountain sections of North Carolina, therefore this sketch 
relates not only to the region around Salisbury (the seat of the present 


Rowan County), but to the larger part of the western end of the state 


The South Carolina Historical Commission has published as Bulle- 
tin No. 4 George Hunter’s map of the Cherokee Country and the Path 
thereto in 1730 with comments by A. S. Salley, Ir., secretary of the com 


mission. 


Mr. Henry A. M. Smith contributes to the South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine a study of the Orange Quarter and the First 
French Settlers in South Carolina. Among the letters of John Rut 
ledge, annotated by Joseph W. Barnwell, there are in this number of 
the Magazine six addressed to the South Carolina delegates in Congress, 
January to September, 1781, chiefly concerning military events. There 


is also a brief letter from General Greene to Rutled;: 


action at Eutaw Springs. 


| 
\ 
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The following articles are found in the June number of the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly: James Mackay of Strathy Hall, Comrade in Arms 
of George Washington, by William Harden; the Boundary between 
Georgia and South Carolina, by George Hillyer; Fort Pulaski, by C. H. 


Olmstead; and Historic Spots in Summerville, by Lawton B. Evans. 


M. Serrano Sanz has brought out as a small separate volume his 
articles in the Boletin of the Archives of the Indies on Espaiia y los In- 
dices Cherokis y Chactas en la Segunda Mitad del Siglo XVIII, (Seville, 
Tip. de la Guia Oficial, 1916, pp. 92), a useful contribution to the history 
of the Indian problem and of the southwestern territory in the early 
days of the United States. 

The Historical Society of East and West Baton Rouge issued in 
August the first volume of its annual proceedings. The Louisiana State 
University has reissued this as the August number of the University 
Bulletin. 

\mong the articles in the May number of the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society are: the Alleged Secession of Kentucky, 
by A. C. Quisenberry; Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, and Francis Preston 
Blair, by Gist Blair; and History of Education in Kentucky, by Martha 


Stephenson. 


The Filson Club has brought out a study, by Mary Verhoeff, of the 
Kentucky River in regard to improvements, commerce, and mountain 
traffic. The volume bears the title The Kentucky River Navigation. 


The Tennessee Historical Magazine for July contains the concluding 
installment of Professor St. George L. Sioussat’s study of the beginning 
of railroad transportation in the Old Southwest, entitled Memphis as a 
Gateway to the West, and also that of W. A. Provine’s Lardner Clark, 
Nashville’s First Merchant and Foremost Citizen. The documents con- 


sist of letters from the Donelson Papers, edited by Professor Sioussat. 


\ History of Sweetwater Valley (Tenn.), by W. B. Lenoir, is pub- 


lished in Sweetwater, Tenn., by the author. 


WESTERN STATES 
The annual historical volume published by the Lakewood Press of 
Chicago for distribution at Christmas time will this year consist of a 
reprint, edited by M. M. Quaife, of the Indian captivity narrative of the 
Rev. Oliver M. Spencer, first published in the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate of Cincinnati in 1835. The narrative was several times reprinted 
in book form, with more or less fidelity to the original, during the next 
few years. 


The Veto Power of the Governor of Illinois (pp. 149), by Dr. Niels 


H. Debel, constituting vol. WI., nos. 1 and 2, of the University ef Illi- 
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2 nots Studies in the Social Sciences, is a thorougt g ] i field 
that has been but indifferently cultivated. As a es ich to 
the immediate subject of investigation Dr. Debel traces the eral ce 


velopment of the veto power in th 


then treats the development and operation of the 


is 
in three stages: the period from 1818 to 1848, when the ve ver r 
sided in a council of revision constituted 
the suspensive veto under the constitutior f 1848 | er as 
exercised under the constitution of 187 

In July the Michigan Historical Comn y 
tion of the Michigan Historica 1g exct 
and in contents. The latter include a sketch of the lift ge | 


Marston, justice of the state 


i supreme court trom to 1883 by Wi 
liam L. Clements, a member of the commission; an address on the ield , 
for the Historian in the Upper Peninsula, by the Very Rev. Dr. F. X 
Barth, dean of Escanaba; a history of the first bank in Michigar he 
Detroit Bank, created in 1806), by \\ im | ! LISS 
and an account of the centenary of the settleme Oakland County 
the first county to hold a centennial celebr: ) I 1) \ ery 
The magazine abounds in news of historica gress in the state, es 
pecially on the part of county history societies ended to serve 
both as a bulletin for such news and as a medium for the 1 ; 
of historical papers, hitherto chiefly blished in th igan Histor 
ical Collections. In place of the latter, the « ereaftet 
publish two distinct series, a Docum: i Seri nogeneous 
volumes of original material, and a “ | sity Sc f1 g hs 
The first of the latter is / ” and S Hig 
a Study of the Settlement of the Lower P: ring Territoria 
Period, 1805-1: by G. N. Fuller, secretary of the commissio1 Phe 

October Magazine will contain war letters of H Washingt G 
a history of St. Mary’s parish, in Marshall, by R: Father James Ca 
halan, an account of government survey a cha g of the G Lak 
by John Fitzgibbon, and two articles on the Holla lemig \ | 
igan, by Hon. Gerrit Van Schelven and Hon. Gk |. Diekema 

The Michigan Historical Commission has rec eg \ 
tory of the state archives, looking toward th s temati al i 
It has completed a descriptive list of the paper \ustin Blair, Micl 
gan’s “war governor”, a collection comprising son ( ( 

cently acquired by Mr. C. M. Burtor ry 

Magazine. The commission has acquired an important ser f ph 

graphs of maps having a bearing on the Michigan-Oh 
The Library of the University of Michiga t 

a photographic facsimile of the Aentucky G ( i78 

1800), the first newspaper published west of the Allegl \ ’ 

and a foremost source for Western history in its period r} 
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tion, made from the unique file in the Public Library of Lexington, will 
be offered in 14 volumes bound in buckram, at a price of not more than 
$775. Similarly, the Michigan Historical Commission invites subscrip- 
tions to a photographic facsimile, in 13 volumes, at $750, or less, of a 
set of the Detroit Gazette (1817-1830), as complete as can be made from 
the file in the Burton Historical Collection, supplemented by the use of 
other files. Subscriptions to either set may be sent to W. W. Bishop, 


librarian of the University of Michigan. 


In a study of Party Organization and Machinery in Michigan since 
1890 (Johns Hopkins University Studies, XXXV. 3, pp. 189) Professor 
Arthur C. Millspaugh of Whitman College presents in excellent fashion 
all the essential data on an important subject in respect to which Michi- 
gan is not far from a typical case- yet it is to be wished that similar 


thorough histories should be made for other states. 


The initial number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History has been 
announced for publication in September. The magazine will appear 
quarterly and each number is to contain about one hundred pages. 
Leading articles in the initial number are, Increase Allen Lapham: First 
Scholar of Wisconsin, by M. M. Quaife; Bankers’ Aid in 1861-1862, by 
Louise P. Kellogg; Forest Fires in Northern Wisconsin, by J. L. Brack- 
lin; and the Diary of Harvey Reid, kept at Madison in the spring of 
1861 (document). Aside from these articles, there are departments de- 
voted respectively to editorials, to historical queries, and to “ historical 


fragments’, and finally a survey of historical activities. 


Mr. Theodore C. Blegen of the Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
has spent the summer in the employ of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin in the preparation of a comprehensive report on the archives 
situation in Wisconsin. “It is expected that this report will be published 
by the society later in the year. The annual address before the sociéty 
at the coming meeting in October will be given by Professor Paxson of 


the University of Wisconsin. 


Miss Genevieve Mills of Madison, who died at the close of 1916, be- 
queathed to the Wisconsin State Historical Society her half interest in 
the parental homestead, supposed to amount to about $25,000, as a per- 
petual fund, to be devoted to the editing of material for middle western 


history. 


In Oberst Heg og Hans Gutter (Eau Claire, 1916, pp. 327) Mr. 
Waldemar Ager has collected and edited letters and diaries, written by 
members of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment, a regiment of Nor- 
wegians, commanded by Colonel Heg, who was killed at Chickamauga. 


Solomon Juneau, who is commonly looked upon as the first settler 
of Milwaukee, came to the site of the future city in 1818. Elaborate 
preparations are under way looking to the suitable celebration, by means 
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of an historical pageant and otherwise, of the centenary of Juneau's 


coming. 


Mr. Lucius C. Coleman of La Crosse has reprinted by photomechan- 
ical process from the copy in the Wisconsin Historical Library the rare 
Brief Sketch of La Crosse, Wisc’n, published in 1854 by Rev. Spencer 
Carr. The work, a twenty-eight page pamphlet, may be regarded as a 
combined city history, diary, census, and promoting tract 

The Minnesota Historical Society has recently acquired a large col- 
lection of manuscripts consisting of papers of Maj. William D. Hale, a 
well-known Civil War veteran, and a prominent figure in the com 
mercial, political, religious, and educational life of Minneapolis and 
Minnesota. The material includes records of a number of business firms 
with which Major Hale was connected, and letters received from about 
1868 to 1894. Of these last a considerable proportion were written by 
W. D. Washburn, representative and senator in Washington 1880-1885, 


1890-1894. 


The Minnesota History Bulletin for May includes a brief paper 
Professor Carl Becker on the Monroe Doctrine and the War, and on 
by F. F. Holbrook on Some Possibilities of Historical Field Work 


The Enlistment of Iowa Troops during the Civil War, by John | 
Briggs, is an interesting and timely article in the July number of the 
Towa Journal of History and Politics. Ruth A. Gallaher contributes 
the same number an article on the Military-Indian Frontier, 1830-1845. 
The Journal also reprints from the Hawk-Eye and lowa Patriot ( Bur- 
lington) of January 30, 1840, an account of the council held with the 


Sac and Fox Indians January 23 and 24 of that year 


Mr. E. H. Stiles, formerly a member of the Iowa house of rept 


sentatives, a state senator, and the reporter of its supreme c 
Recollections and Sketches of Notable Lawyers and Pul Ver 
Jowa, writes of men whom he has known in his public life. 

During the past vear the State Historical Society of Missouri has 
obtained a complete file of the Missouri Republican and the St. Louis 
Republican (daily) from 1874 to 1890, bound in 63 volumes, and making 
the society’s file of these papers nearly complete from 1859 to date. In 
the April—July issue (double number) of the society’s journal, the 
Missouri Historical Review, Walter B. Stevens, writing concerning Mis 
souri’s centennial, discusses several phases of Missouri history; I. | 
Stephens continues his papers on Missouri and the Santa Fe Trad 
and David W. Eaton contributes the fourth of his articles on How Mis 


souri Counties, Towns, and Streams were named The October number 
will contain the first installment of a series of articles by Dr. William 
G. Bek, of the University of North Dakota, on the famous and influ- 


ential work by Gottfried Duden, * A Report of a Journey to the Western 
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States of North America "—Bericht iiber eine Reise nach den westlichen 
Staaten Nordamerikas (1829), now for the first time translated into 
English. 

The July number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly contains 
the second installment of A. K. Christian's study of the Tariff History 
of the Republic of Texas, a paper by James E. Winston on Mississippi 
and the Independence of Texas, and one by E. W. Winkler on the * Twin 
Sisters” Cannon, 1836-1865. The “ Twin Sisters” cannon were two 
field pieces presented to the Texan government by the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati in 1836 and used at the battle of San Jacinto. 

The President of the United States has by proclamation created the 
Verendrye National Monument, near Sanith, North Dakota, a reserva- 
tion of 253 acres, embracing Crowhigh Butte, on the left bank of the 
Missouri River at Old Crossing, and marking the first recorded visit of 


white men to North Dakota. 


A Popular History of Utah, by O. F. Whitney, has been published 


The Bureau of American Ethnology and the Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian, Heye Foundation, have jointly initiated during the past 
summer the work of excavating the important ruined pueblo of Hawikuh, 
in New Mexico, one of the Seven Cities of Cibola, visited by Fray 
Marcos de Niza and captured by Coronado. Mr. Earl H. Morris, on 
behalf of the American Museum of Natural History, has been proceed- 
ing with the excavation of the pueblo ruins at Aztec in northwestern 
New Mexico. 

The July number of the Washington Historical Quarterly contains 
an article by Judge F. W. Howay of British Columbia, on the Spanish 
Settlement at Nootka: an address by General Hazard Stevens, on the 
Pioneers and Patriotism; and a paper by Professor Edmond S. Meany, 
on Governor Richard D. Gholson. Mr. T. C. Elliott gives, from David 
Thompson’s manuscript journal, an installment of the records of his 
journeys in the Spokane country. More than half the number is occu- 
pied with a manuscript entitled A Few Items of the West, casual in 
arrangement but full of interest, found among the “literary remains” 
of Angus McDonald (1816-1889), one of the last chief traders of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to conduct a post within the territorial limits 
of the United States. 

The principal content of the March number of the Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society is four chapters of a biography of Hall J. 
Kelley, Prophet of Oregon, by Fred Wilbur Powell. Kelley (1790- 
1874) became actively interested in the settlement of Oregon as early 
as 1824. In 1829 he organized the American Society for Encouraging 
the Settlement of the Oregon Territory, and as its general manager 


proceeded to carry on energetic propaganda in behalf of the settlement 


of Oregon under his plans. 


in Salt Lak ( 1Ly by the Deseret News. 
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y 
The California Historical Survey Commissiot nted gis 
has brought out a Preliminary Report (pp. 71). It conta preliminary 
descriptions of the operations and plans of the commis gene! 
treatise on the records ot county clerks in Califormia, ai im] re 


ports on the archives of Humboldt County and on those of the re 
of the city and county of San Francisco. All the work s 
based upon sound methods, intelligently carr 

Mr. H. Kephart has edited and the Outing Publishing Com] 
lishes J. D. Borthwick’s The Gold Hunters: a First-hand Pictu 


in California Mining Camps in the Early Fifti pp. 3 


The New Era in Canada is the title of a volume of essavs by various ® 


writers dealing with the upbuilding of the Canadian Commo1 alth 

The authors represented are: Stephen Leacock, Sir Edmund Walker ; 

Professor F. D. Adams, Sir John Willison, John W. Dafoe, Miss Mar : 

jory MacMurchy, Dr. Herbert Symonds, Sir Clifford Sifton, Archbishop 

McNeil, G. Frank Beer, Professor George M. Wrong, and Peter Mac 

Arthur. 


The Yale University Press has published The Constitution of Canada 
in its History and Practical Working, by Justice W. R. Riddell of On 
tario. 

AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES . 
h friars in America will find much 


aid to his labors in the Ensayo de una Biblioteca [bero-Americana de la 


The student of the work of Spanis 


Orden de San Agustin, of which Father Gregorio de Santiago Vela has ; 
brought out three volumes ( Madrid, Asilo de Huérfanos del S 
Jesus, 1913, 1915, I917, pp. XXX, 742, 722, 728), extending through the 
letter “ J af 
E. Martinenche has furnished the preface for the first part of 
L’Amérique Latine et la Guerre Européenne (Paris, Hachette, 1916 
pp. villi, 204), which contains contributions by representatives of ten 
Latin-American nations, which voice sympathy with the cause of the 
Entente Allies. 
Special attention, beyond what arises from a mere mention under 
‘Noteworthy articles in periodicals’, should be called to the elaborate 
articles of Professor G. Desdevises du Dezert on “ Vice-Rois et Capi 
taines Généraux des Indes Espagnoles a la Fin du XVIII° Sieéck 
of which the first installment appears in the Revue Historique of July 
August. 
The most recent period of Mexican history is illustrated by a recent 
book of one of the chief actors, Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Ocho Mil Kilo 
metros en Campana, 


The Sociedad Espafiola de Libreria (Madrid, Ferraz 25), sales 


agents for the Biblioteca Ayacucho, have also been publishing a 
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Biblioteca de Ciencias Politicas y Sociales, in which several volumes 
are of an historical nature: La Diplomacia de Chile durante la Eman- 
cipacion y la Sociedad Internacional Americana, by Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez; Etnologia é Historia de Tierra-Firme (Venezuela y Colom- 
bia), by Dr. Julio C. Salas of the University of Mérida; El Mito de 
Monroe, by Dr. Carlos Pereyra, formerly professor in the University 
of Mexico; La Federacién en Colombia, by Seftor José de la Vega of 
Cartagena; La Evolucién Historica de la América Latina, by Senhor 
Manoel de Oliveira Lima of the Brazilian Academy; Ensayos de His- 
toria Politica y Diplomatica, by Senor Angel César Rivas of the Vene- 
zuelan Academy of History; E/ Hombre y la Historia (Ensayo de So- 
ctologia Venezolana), by Seftor José Gil Fortoul, of the same institu- 
tion; Rosas y el Doctor Francia, by Sefior José M. Ramos Mejia, presi- 
dent of the Argentine Council of Education; and EF] Ideal Politico del 
Libertador Siméon Bolivar, by Semor J. D. Monsalve, of the Academy 
of History of Colombia. 


An exhaustive work on the early history of Buenos Aires is Mendoza 
y Garay: las Dos Fundaciones de Buenos Aires, 1536-1580 ( Buenos 
Aires, Coni, 1916, pp. xxxi, 546), by Senor Paul Groussac of the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional. 

The seventh volume of the Documentos para la Historia Argentina 
is devoted to Comercio de Indias, Consulado, Comercio de Negros y 
E-xtranjeros, 1701-1809 (Buenos Aires, Comp. Sud-Americana de Bille- 
tes de Banco, 1916, pp. xevili, 429), edited by D. L. Molinari. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Yves Guyot, La Formation 
Politique des Etats-Unis (Journal des Economistes, May); D. R. Fox, 
The Negro Vote in Old New York (Political Science Quarterly, June) ; 
M. W. E. Wright, translator, Wemoirs of the Marshal Count de Ro- 
chambeau relative to the War of Independence of the United States 
(North American Review, May, June, July); H. N. Gay, Tradizioni 
della Politica Estera Americana (Nuova Antologia, May 16); W. L. 
Fleming, The Early Life of Jefferson Davis (Bulletin of the Louisiana 
State University, June); G. W. Stark, 4 Century of Steam on the Great 
Lakes (Outlook, July 11); M. H. Hunter, Early Regulation of Public 
Service Corporations (American Economic Review, September) ; Ham- 
ilton Gardner, Co-operation among the Mormons (Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May); E. Porritt, Canada’s National Policy (Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, June); M. O. Hammond, The Fight for Confederation 
(Canadian Magazine, July); N. M. McTavish, The Jubilee of Confed- 
eration (ibid.); A. H. U. Colquhoun, Our Eight Prime Ministers (ibid.) ; 
Baron Erland Nordenskidld, The Guarani Invasion of the Inca Empire 
in the Sixteenth Century: an Historical Indian Migration (Geographical 
Review, August); C. de Velasco, La Unica Interpretacién Racional de 
la Emmienda Platt (Cuba Contemporanea, August); T. M. Cestero, Los 
Estados Unidos y la Reptblica Dominicana, I. (La Reforma Social, 


Havana, December). 
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